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A  few  words  may  be  requisite  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  the  name  of  Mary  Howtit 
does  not  stand  on  the  title-page  of  this, 
as  of  all  the  preceding  volumes  of  this 
series  of  translations  from  Miss  Bremer. 
It  is  simply  the  effect  of  unavoidable  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  new  volume  arrived 
by  post  from  the  authoress  at  a  time  when 
Mrs.  Howitt’s  engagements  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  her  to  execute  the  transla¬ 
tion  within  the  necessary  period,  that  of 
simultaneous  appearance  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  in  Sweden.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  I  have  thrown  aside  my  own  en¬ 
gagements  for  the  time  to  effect  this  ob¬ 
ject.  It  would  have  given  me  pleasure 
to  have  still  placed  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Howitt  on  the  title-page  if  it  could  have 
been  fairly  done.  As  it  was  her  own 
-original  and  zealous  wish  to  introduce 
these  charming  works  to  the  British  pub¬ 
lic,  it  has  given  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  promote  this  object  by  every  means 
-Hin  my  power,  not  merely  by  risking  the 
'"y  first  publication  of  them  when  declined 
by  the  most  eminent  publishers,  but  by 


carefully  collating  the  translations  with 
the  originals,  putting  them  through  the 
press,  and,  when  circumstances  made  it 
necessary,  even  translating  too.  With 
the  exception,  however,  of  “  The  Neigh¬ 
bours,”  the  second  volume  of  which  I 
was  under  the  necessity  of  translating 
while  the  first  was  going-  through  the 
press,  no  whole  volume  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  by  me  till  this.  The  bulk  of  this 
rapid  and  excellent  execution,  of  what 
the  Quarterly  Review  calls  “  an  infusion 
of  a  new  and  better  life  into  our  litera¬ 
ture,”  is  the  meritorious  work  of  Mary 
Howitt ;  and  I  can  only  express  my  re¬ 
gret,  that  present  circumstances  have 
made  this  temporary  exception  and  ex¬ 
planation  necessary.  As  the  works  of  a 
lady,  the  translation  seems  to  belong 
more  properly  to  a  lady,  and  the  names  of 
Fredrika  Bremer  aijB  Mary  Howitt  har¬ 
monize  morally  and  intellectually  in  a 
beautiful  and  affectionate  unity,  which  I 
trust  may  not  soon  again  be  broken. 

W.  H. 

Lower  Clapton ,  April  16fA,  1845. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  the  following  story,  the  Authoress  has  committed  several  minor  offences 
against  time  and  space.  The  only  apology  that  she  has  to  offer  is,  that  she  per¬ 
petrated  them  knowingly  and  purposely. 
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LIl^  IN  DALECARLIA 


MAY-DAY  EVE. 

«  God  and  the  people  !  how  long  you  are,  my 
girls  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ingeborg  Nordevali,  as, 
dressed  to  go  out,  she  appeared  at  the  door  of 
a  room  where  two  young  ladies  seemed  to  be 
in  haste  preparing  themselves  for  an  excursion. 
She  held  a  branch  of  newly  budded  birch  in 
her  hand  ;  and,  as  she  made  a  menacing  ges¬ 
ture  with  it,  she  added  jocularly,  “  I  will  teach 
you,  you  butter-imps,  to  lag  behind  in  the  Val- 
borgsmass*  pilgrimage  !  Don’t  you  see  how 
it  flames  already  on  the  hill-tops  1  Siri  is  al¬ 
ready  in  the  court,  with  Olof  and  Lasse,  and 
Godelius  is  fallen  asleep  in  wailing  of  you.  If 
you  don’t  make  haste  I’ll - ” 

“We  are  ready — we  come  !”  answered  two 
young,  glad  voices;  and  Valborg  and  Brigitta 
hastened  to  accompany  the  caller,  a  handsome 
and  stately  lady,  of  some  thirty  years  of  age, 
with  a  very  melodious  voice.  She  resembled 
one  of  Ruben’s  handsome  women,  if  you  imag¬ 
ine  these  dressed  in  northern  furs. 

On  the  stairs  was  heard,  from  the  garden, 
a  childish,  tittering  laughter,  and  something 
which  was  between  a  grumbling  and  a  grunt- 
ing. 

“Now,  there  is  some  mischief  on  foot,”«aid 
Brigitta.  “  Heaven  help  my  poor  curate  !  I 
hear  his  sweet  voice,  and  I  hear  Siri’s  laugh¬ 
ter.  She  has  certainly  played  him  some  prank  : 
I  must  really  think  how  I  am  to  protect  his 
back  from  her.” 

And  it  was  actually  the  back  of  the  curate 
Godelius  that  now  seemed  to  be  in  danger,  for 
it  twisted  itself  into  the  most  extraordinary 
curves,  while  he  growled  all  the  time  in  won¬ 
der  at  what  was  amiss  with  him.  The  fifteen- 
year  old  Siri  shook  with  laughter,  and  two 
young  gentlemen  seemed  to  have  great  diffi¬ 
culty  to  prevent  themselves  bearing  her  com¬ 
pany. 

“  What  in  all  the  world  is  the  matter  with 
thee,  dear  Godelius  1”  inquired  Brigitta,  in  agi¬ 
tation  ;  while  she  sewed  her  lover  by  the  arm, 
and  shook  it. 

“Tliat  I  do  not  rightly  know,”  said  he,  with 
a  troubled  air;  “but,  as  I  sat  there  on  the 
spring-hoard  and  ruminated,  1  felt  all  at  once  a 
sensation  as  if  a  snake  were  running  along  my 
backbone.  I  dread  a  paralytic  stroke — some 
injury  in  the  spinal  marrow — uh-u-u  !  I  feel  it 
yet.  It  was  too  abominable  !” 

One  of  the  young  gentlemen,  whom  Mrs.  In¬ 
geborg  called  by  the  name  of  Olof,  gave  her, 
smiling,  an  explanation  of  the  affair ;  which 
was,  that  Siri.  as  the  curate  sat  on  the  spring¬ 
board,  with  his  head  stretched  stiffly  forward, 


and  that  on  a  tolerably  long  neck,  stole  softly 
behind  him,  and  let  a  little  smooth  stone  drop 
between  his  back  and  his  clothes,  at  which  the 
curate  sprung  up  in  terror. 

“  Such  childishness  !”  said  Mrs.  Ingeborg, 
shaking  her  head  at  Siri.  “  But  let  us  now  go 
to  Ostnorsberg,  I  see  that  the  neighbours  have 
already  assembled  there.” 

“  Yes,  let  us  go,”  said  Brigitta";  “  and  if  thou 
only  keep  thyself  warm.  Godelius,  thou  wilt 
find  that  there  is  not  the  least  danger  to  thy 
spinal  marrow,  and  that  thou  merely  dreamed.” 

“  Dreamed  !  Nonsense,  people  don’t  dream 
like  that — I  felt  it  distinctly.” 

“To  Ostnorsberg!”  interrupted  Brigitta, 
“  and  we  will  dispute  about  Latin  on  the  way.” 

“  Hast  thou  made  such  rapid  progress  in 
the  ancient  languages  since  we  last  met,  my 
cousin!”  demanded  Olof,  smiling. 

“Ah,”  replied  Brigitta,  modestly,  “  it  is  only 
in  the  Latin  that  my  knowledge  is  a  little  un¬ 
common  ” 

“To  Ostnorsberg!  we  must  not  linger!” 
again  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ingeborg;  and  towards 
Ostnorsberg  now  directed  itself  the  little  troop 
which  issued  from  Mora  Parsonage,  followed 
by  a  Dalkarl  and  a  Kulla,*  who  carried  baskets 
of  wine  and  provisions. 

“  But  you  must  promise  me,”  said  Mrs.  In¬ 
geborg  to  her  young  companions,  “  not  to  look 
round  before  we  have  arrived  on  the  height.  I 
wish  you  at  once  to  see  the  eye  of  Dalarnat  in 
all  its  glory.  He  that  looks  round  before  I  give 
permission,  I  doom — not  to  become  a  pillar  of 
salt — but  to - ” 

“No  penal  dooms,  my  sweet  mother!”  in¬ 
terrupted  the  young  Mr.  Olof,  taking  his  moth¬ 
er's  hand  and  kissing  it ;  “  we  obey  you  so 
gladly,  and  threats  may  provoke  opposition  or 
the  like  evil  spirits.  Are  not  all  goblins,  and 
ghosts,  and  witches  abroad  this  evening!  Is 
it  not  against  them  that  people,  ever  since  the 
day  of  paganism,  have  kindled  fires  this  even¬ 
ing!  Or  how!  I  have  been  so  long  away 
hence,  that  I  have  almost  forgotten  our  old 
sagas.” 

“  Let  us  attack  the  curate,”  said  Mrs.  Inge¬ 
borg,  “  for  he  knows  every  thing  from  the  time 
of  the  pagans;  and  will  tell  us  the  origin  of 
this  custom,  one  of  the  few  which  still  univer¬ 
sally  prevail  in  our  dales,  and,  as  I  believe,  in 
most  of  the  provinces  of  Sweden.” 

Modestly  lecturing,  in  a  deep  bass  voice, 
thus  pronounced  the  curate  : — 

“  This  custom  is  so  old  that  we  have  neither 
a  perfect  account  of  its  origin  nor  of  its  signifi¬ 
cation.  But  it  is  supposed  that  it  originated 


*  A  peasant  and  peasantess  of  Dnlarnn,  literally  the 
Dales,  but  well  known  to  us  as  Dilecarlia. 

|  Tlie  name  given  to  the  lake  Silja. 
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in  a  sacrificial  pagan  festival,  and  that  has 
given  occasion  to  the  belief  that  at  this  feast 
even  living  children  were  sacrificed ;  and 
that,  in  order  to  exorcise  or  propitiate  the  evil 
natures,  who,  the  people  believed,  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  spring,  commenced  their  rambles  over 
wood  and  field— -parti}’  flying,  partly  riding ; 
and  whom  we  now  call  by  the  names  of  gob¬ 
lins,  witches,  fairies,  etc.  It  was  believed, 
also,  that  at  this  season  giants  issued  from  the 
earth  and  the  mountains,  to  seek  intercourse  with 
the  children  of  men.  Fires  were  frequently 
kindled  upon  the  sepulchral  mounds,  and  be¬ 
fore  them  offerings  made  even  to  the  good 
powers,  especially  to  those  who  dispense  fruit¬ 
ful  seasons.  Probably,  scarcely  any  one  now 
believes  seriously  in  such  superstition,  yet  still, 
as  formerly,  they  kindle  fires  on  the  hills  on 
this  evening;  and  it  is  still  regarded  as  a  bad 
omen  if  any  extraordinary  or  foul  shape  of  man 
or  beast  shows  itself  at  the  fire.” 

“  And  now,  as  formerly,  resound  the  shep¬ 
herd’s  horns  and  pipes*  from  the  mountains,” 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Ingeborg.  “  God  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  !  how  charmingly  they  sound  !  Now  they 
blow  from  the  hill  of  Elfdal— but  no  one  must 
look  round  him  yet,  recollect  that.” 

“  Does  the  curate,  then,  not  believe  at  all  in 
goblins  and  demon ry?”  asked  the  mischievous 
Siri,  with  assumed  gravity. 

“  No,  not  at  all ;  but  on  Frej  and  Freya, 
who,  above  all  other  divinities,  are  worshipped 
in  Dalarna,  I  believe,  because  the  god  of  the 
year’s  growth  and  the  goddess  of  love  remain 
always  powerful  here.  On  them  I  believe,  but 
not  on  goblins,  for — — ey  !  ey  !  ey  !” 

“What  now,  Godelius  V’  demanded  Brigitta  ; 
*•  art  thou  bewitched  1  Why,  wilt  thou  thus  go 
and  pay  homage  to  the  heathen  deities  V’ 

“  Yes,  they  are  much  better  than  Christian 
imps !”  exclaimed  the  irritated  curate  ;  who 
when  he  would  have  taken  his  handkerchief  out 
his  coat-pocket,  found  a  rose-bush  (N.  B.  with¬ 
out  roses)  planted  there,  and  pricked  himself 
sharply  on  the  thorns.  Brigitta  was  obliged  to 
release  him  from  the  hush,  and  then  pursued 
with  it  the  “  Christian  imp,”  which,  by  its  half- 
smothered  laugh,  was  discovered  to  be  Siri  ; 
but,  light  as  a  hind,  she  sprang  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  avenger’s  rose-bush. 

In  the  meantime  Olof  walked  by  his  step¬ 
mother’s  side.  It  was  a  chill  evening,  this  last 
of  April,  and  snow-flakes  flew  at  intervals  down 
out  of  the  thin  clouds  ;  which  nevertheless,  did 
not  prevent  the  stars  from  glancing  forth  all 
the  more  clearly.  The  loud,  but  mellowed 
tones  of  the  shepherd’s  horn,  that  resounded 
through  the  country  both  far  and  near,  the  un¬ 
certain,  strange,  red-flaming  fire,  which  began 
to  light  up  heaven  and  earth,  the  marvellous 
sagas  of  the  olden  time  which  arose *in  the 
memory,  all  contributed  to  awake  a  certain 
romantic  sensation,  as  well  in  the  young  man 
as  in  the  older  woman,  and  both  seemed  to  find 
a  pleasure  in  enjoying  this  moment  in  silence 
together. 

On  Ostnor’s  hill  a  multitude  of  people  was 
collected  ;  mostly  peasantry  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  Mora,  in  their  sober  but  picturesque 


*  Lurar,  a  peculiar  kind  of  very  long,  straight,  wooden 
pipes. 


costume.  A  group  of  several  persons,  whose 
dress  distinguished  them  as  belonging  tothe  gen¬ 
try,  stood  also  on  the  hill,  not  far  from  a  great, 
but  yet  unkindled  pile  of  fagots.  This  group 
turned  their  eyes  towards  the  road  which  leads 
to  the  Mora  parsonage,  and  the  little  joyou3 
Prostinna*  of  Solleron  exclaimed  : — 

“See!  there  have  we  at  length  the  Great 
Mother  in  Dalon,t  with  her  suite  !  She  gives 
her  arm  to  a  young  man — no  doubt,  her  step¬ 
son,  young  Mr.  Olof,  who  is  since  returned 
from  his  foreign  tour  with  the  young  Count 

U - .  He  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  young 

man.  I  am  quite  delighted  that  I  shall  see  him. 
And  what  a  happiness  it  must  be  to  him  to  see 
father  and  mother  again,  after  an  absence  of 
four  or  five  years  !  What  a  pity  that  the 
father  is  not  at  home  !” 

“  But  he  is  expected  home  from  the  Diet 
every  day,”  said  the  captain  from  Noreberg, 
“and  so  we  shall  probably  hear  him  preach  soon, 
and  that  is  something  to  hear.” 

“If. we  only  do  not  hear  also  that  he  will 
soon  leave  us,”  said  the  great  prostfrom  Solle¬ 
ron.  I  have  heard  that  he  is  to  be  made  bishop 
of  the  diocese  ;  and  then - ” 

“I  can  well  believe  that  they  want  to  have 
him,”  said  an  old  Dalman,  who  overheard  the 
conversation  ;  “  but  Icannot  believe  that  Gusiaff 
Nordevall  will  leave  us  here  in  Mora,  where  we 
love  him,  ay,  as  if  he  were  our  own  father.  No, 
that  I  cannot  believe.” 

“  And  if  I  know  our  Great  Mother  in  Dalom, 
truly,”  said  the  prostinna  from  Solleron,  “  she 
will  rather  be  prostinna  in  Mora,  than  arch- 
bishopess  in  Upsala  itself,  grand  as  she  then 
would  he.” 

“Yes,  she  is  a  rare  lady,”  said  the  Dalman  ; 
“she  farms  the  glebe  like  a  first-rate  man,  and, 
towards  the  sick  end  unhappy,  she  is  a  real 
mother.  When  the  disturber!  took  my  cow  in 
autumn,  she  gave  me  another  in  its  place,  out 
of  her  own  farrn-yard,  that  my  children  might 
not  be  without  milk,  as  she  said.  God  bless  her !” 

“And  not  enough  that  she  manages  the  hus¬ 
bandry  of  the  pastoral  lands,  that  the  professor 
may  wholly  devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  his 
congregation,  and  to  his  learned  labours,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  prostinna;  “she  plants  trees,  she 
cultivates  flowers,  she  superintends  the  spinning 
and  weaving;  she  has  time  for  everything  ;  and 
everything  goes  on  with  her  like  play.  This 
comes  from  her  knowing  how  to  estimate  ahle 
people,  and  to  make  them  so  devoted  to  her 
that  they  would  go  through  fire  for  her.” 


*  Prost  and  Prostinna  will  be  retained  in  this  translation. 
The  Pro^t  is  a  sort  of  rural  dean,  hut  as  we  have  no  such 
title  as  rural  dtanness,  the  frequent  use  of  it  would  be 
doubly  awkward  from  its  strangeness  and  its  length.  The 
words  have  been  translated  hv  Mrs.  Hovvi.t  provost  and 
provostess,  but  that  is  not  strictly  correct,  as  the  prnyost 
is  a  civil  officer. 

t  So  was  called  in  former  times  a  stately  prostinna,  in 
Leksanil,  called  also  Zehrozynthia,  married  to  the  rector 
Uno  Tr'ilus,  and  the  mother  of  the  line  of  tin-  Trails. 
She  died,  says  the  Biography  of  the  Clergy  of  Westerns, 
iri  the  year  1057,  lamented  hy  the  whole  D  il  country, 
which  honoured  her,  for  her  noble  person  and  go  id 
hear  .  with  the  title  of  "  8  nrmo 'er  i  Dalom  ”  the  great 
mother  in  Dalom.  Theoffici  tin,'  mi  iser  commen  ■  <1  her 
funeral  senmiii  with  a  lament  whicti  be  Heard  on  the  way 
fr  an  a  countryman  in  Gntrnef :  "Shall  I  not  weep,  lor  the 
great  mother  in  D  lorn  is  dead  7'  Her  memory  still  lives 
in  honour  in  the  district,  and  the  title  of  respect  is  usually 
inherited  hv  the  most  stately  and  genteel  p-ostinnn  there. 

i  The  Bear,  which  the  Dal  people  do  not  likeot  muue. 
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“  It  is  now  said,”  added  the  captain,  “  that  she 
will  also  have  a  wedding  in  the  house.” 

“  Wedding  !”  exclaimed  the  prostihna.  -‘For 
the  curate  Godelius  and  his  Brigitta  perhaps, 
who  have  been  betrothed  these  seven  years  1” 

“  Oh,  no  !  they  may  possibly  be  betrothed  for 
seven  years  more,  before  he  gets  anything  ;  and 
she  has  nothing.  No,  a  wedding  between  the 
young  Mr.  Olof,  and  the  professor’s  niece,  the 
lovely  Valborg,  who  has  been  for  sometime  in 
the  house,  and  u'ho  is  said  to  possess  a  neat 
little  fortune.” 

“Olof  is  yet  so  very  young,”  said  diffidently 
the  prostinna  Martina;  “he  cannot  be  more 
than  three-and-twenty,  and  I  fancy  Valborg  is 
about  as  old.  No,  it  were  better  that  he  wait 
for  the  prostinna’s  niece,  little  Siri,  who  is  not 
either  without  property - ” 

“  Siri !”  exclaimed  the  prostinna  from  Solle- 
ron  ;  “  that  wood-sprite  !  Wait  for  her  !  Yes, 
wait  may  one.  ^She  is  now  rather  a  wild  cat 
than  a  human  creature  ;  and  if  she  ever  turn 
out  a  good  housewife,  then  ....  She  has  now 
been  near  upon  a  year  with  the  Nordevalls,  and 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  bring  her  into 
any  order.  No  ;  give  me  Valborg.  That  is  the 
crown  of  young  ladies  :  handsome  as  a  princess, 
and  domestic,  and  still  as . all  young  maid¬ 

ens  should  be.” 

“  Yes  ;  you  think  a  great  deal  of  Valborg,” 
said  the  prostinna  Martina,  half  displeased  ; 
“and  handsome  she  certainly  is,  and  excellent, 
too — that  I  believe.  I  have  only  this  against 
her,  that  she  is  so  perfect  and  so  unapproacha¬ 
ble.  I  have  thrown  away  at  least  half  a  score 
of  courtesies  upon  her.  She  never  says  any 
thing  to  me.  Little  Siri  is  ....  an  imp,  if  you 
will ;  but  she  has  something  extraordinary — 
something  captivating  about  her.  She  can  be 
sweet  as  one  of  God’s  angels  sometimes,  that 
I  have  seen.  And  you  should  hear  her  play  on 
the  flute,  when  she  believes  herself  alone.  And 
a  brave  spirit  is  she  too,  not  afraid  of  any  thing. 
You  should  have  seen  her  last  winter,  when 
she  was  sledging  down  a  hill,  with  half-a-dozen 
little  peasant  children  upon  it ;  and  a  great  girl 
who  stood  behind  sprang  off,  and  thereby  gave 
the  sledge  a  push  which  sent  it  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  in  full  speed  exactly  towards  a 
pond.  You  should  have  seen  with  what  presence 
of  mind  the  courageous  girl  rolled  off  thechildren 
to  the  right  and  left,  into  the  snow,  only  to 
speed  on  towards  the  pond  herself,  where  she 
indeed  plunged  headlong  in,  but  quickly  helped 
herself  again  upon  the  ice,  and  then  shouted  to 
the  alarmed  children,  ‘  Here  I  am,  hurrah  !’ 
Another  time  she  was  not  the  less  brave  and 
adroit,  when  a  furious  bull  had  tossed  on  his 
horns  a  little  seven-year-old  girl,  and  stooped 
his  horns  to  toss  her  again.  Siri,  who  saw  it, 
sprang  forward,  though  she  was  alone,  and  with 
a  stout  stake  struck  the  bull,  between  the  horns, 
at  the  same  time  crying  to  the  child,  ‘  Run,  girl, 
run!’  The  little  girl  did  not  require  that  said 
twice.  She  sprang  away,  while  the  bull,  stu- 
pified  by  the  blow,  stood  motionless.  When 
Siri  saw  that  the  child  was  rescued,  she  cast 
away  the  stake,  and  ran  too,  and  came  safe  off 
You  must  admit  that  these  things  testify  to  no 
ordinary  degree  of  magnanimity  and  courage. 
But  you  always  talk  of  Valborg  and  Valborg. 
Well,  well !  They  say  young  Mr.  Olof  is  a  right. 
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handsome  young  man  ;  I  may,  perhaps,  come  to 
talk  as  much  of  young  Olof,  too.” 

At  this  threat,  to  which  the  husband  listened 
smiling,  there  arose  a  movement  amongst  the 
people.  The  prostinna  of  Mora  appeared  on 
the  hill,  amid  greetings  from  right  and  left. 

“Up  on  the  height !”  shouted  sheto  her  com¬ 
panions.  “  Now,  children,  look  around  you;” 
and  a  universal  “oh!”  of  admiration  followed 
her  words  ;  for  there  lay  now  before  them  Silja 
— the  Eye  of  Dalarna — with  Solleron  for  its 
pupil,  clear asa  mirrorbetween  the  dark  heights, 
lit  up  by  a  hundred  fires  from  the  hills  in  Lek- 
sand  to  the  hills  in  Elfdal.  It  was  a  glorious 
scene.  Mora  church,  with  its  copper  roof,  and 
its  lofty  spire,  shone  in  the  fire-light  on  its  green 
point  of  land  between  the  river  and  the  lake  ; 
and  the  pyramids  of  the  north,  the  ever-verdant 
pines,  which  clothe  the  hills  of  Dalarna  and 
now  stood  in  full  bloom,  reared  their  red- 
gleaming  tops  amid  the  deep  blue  heaven. 
But  blacker  than  ever  fell  the  night  into  the 
clefts  and  abysses  beneath  them 

Young  Olofs  eyes  also  sparkled  as  he  con¬ 
templated  the  spectacle,  and  listened  to  his 
step-mother,  who  named  to  him  the  most  re¬ 
markable  hills,  while  she  pointed  them  out  with 
her  staff  “  There,”  said  she,  “  hast  thou  Wasa- 
hill,  Hyckje-fell,  and  Gopshus  mountain,  where 
a  great  giant  is  said  to  dwell — all  in  Elfdal. 
There  thou  seest  the  fires  in  Orsa.  Here,  over 
against  us,  have  we  Lekberg,  where  music  is 
heard,  and  where  peal  mysterious  bells  ;  and 
here,  here  obliquely  across  the  lake  .  . .  .” 

“  Middagsberg  !  is  that  not  1”  interposed 
Olof ;  “  I  know  it  again  by  its  pyramidal  form 
and  its  height.  I  have  heard  one  of  my  friends 
talk  of  it  who  once  strove  for  many  hours  to 
reach  its  summit,  The  mountain  in  shape  is 
not  unlike  Vesuvius.” 

“  But  instead  of  a  bun  g  crater  it  has  on  its 
top  a  silver-clear  spring,”  continued  Mrs.  Inge- 
borg.  “  There  hast  thou  Solleron.  with  its 
white  church,  and  there  beyond  hast  thou  Bjork- 
hill  and  the  other  mountains  in  Leksand.  See, 
now,  they  kindle  more  fires  in  Raltvik,  and  the 
lurar resound  thence.  Isitnotglof  herein 
Dalarna,  Olof!  and  hast  thou  '  ,  ,n  other 
lands  seen  its  equal!” 

“  Nowhere  in  the  whole  world,”  answered 
Olof;  “especially  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
great  reminiscences  which  here  have  their 
home  !  Glorious  must  it  have  been  here  In  former 
days  when  the  bells  of  Mora  pealed  defiance  to 
the  foe,  and  the  people  streamed  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  parishes  over  the  hills,  over  the  lake, 
in  their  long  wooden  skates,  with  bows  and 
spears,  and  gathered  here,  and  drove  back  or 
took  captive  their  enemies.” 

“Yes,  that  was  indeed  glorious,  but  better 
is  it  now,”  sa;d  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  “  for  now  dwell 
Peace  and  Fro  dom  together  in  our  dales.  But 
see1  there  Uiou  hast  a, memorial  from  those 
tr  s  of  contest ! — yon  little  white  building  on 
»  .e  other  side  of  the  lake.  It  is  the  cellar  of 
UtrtK  jland,  where  the  great  Gustavus  was  con¬ 
cealed.  To-morrow  we  will  visit  it.” 

“Oh,  that  will  be  charming!”  said  Olof. 
“  But  what  (ire  is  that  which  burns  down  below 
there  by  the  river’s  bank!  It  has  chosen  a 
most  modest  position  amongst  its  comrades, 

I  the  other  Valborgsmass  fires.” 
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“That  is  a  wretchedjest,’’  said  Mrs.  Inge- 
borg.  “  That  fire  is  kindled  upon  the  headland, 
where,  formerly,  witches  were  burnt,  and  where 
three  piles  stood  over  against  the  church,  so 
that  all  the  people  from  Mora  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  parishes  could  see  the  ‘hideous  spectacle,’ 
as  the  Rev.  J.  Moreus  calls  it,  in  his  account  of 
them.” 

“  Gh,  it  is  there  or  thereabouts  where  the 
species  of  willow,  sudix  duphnoidcs.  grows.  How 
I  long  to  see  it !  To-morrow  I  must  seek 
for  it.” 

“  Yes,  I  have  heard  that  it  grows  there  on 
the  shore  and  the  island,”  said  Mrs.  Ingehorg ; 
“but  we  must  now  go  to  our  neighbours.” 
And  with  hearty  apologies  for  the  delay,  Mrs. 
Ingeborg  now  betook  herself  to  her  friends 
from  Solleron  and  Noreberg,  and  introduced  to 
them  her  newiy-arrived  stepson,  whose  hand¬ 
some  person,  and  easy,  somewhat  proud  bear¬ 
ing,  but  most  polite  manners,  made  an  agree¬ 
able  and  lively  impression,  especially  on  the 
prostinna  Martina,  who  declared  to  her  prost 
that  her  heart  stood  in  great  jeopardy. 

Lieutenant  Lasse,  Brigitta’s  brother,  who 
had  come  with  his  sister  a  fortnight  before  to 
M  ora,  was  also  introduced.  The  young  people 
collected  around  Mrs.  Jngeborg,  for  she  loved 
the  young,  and  it  was  her  delight  to  endeavour 
to  entertain  them. 

They  now  brought  to  her  a  torch  of  pine- 
wood,  with  the  request  that  she  would  kindle 
the  fire  upon  Ostnorsberg,  and  the  “Great 
Mother  in  Dalom  ”  complied  with  the  desire  ; 
and  there  quickly  arose  a  lofty  and  roaring 
flame  from  a  pile  of  fagots  and  piteh-casks, 
and  shouts  and  cries  in  manifold  tones  rose 
with  it  high  into  the  welkin.  The  men,  and 
especially  the  young  ones,  dragged  great  boughs 
and  limbs  of  trees  out  of  the  wood,  and  flung 
them  upon  the  fire;  the  snow-flakes  accompa¬ 
nied  them,  and  hissed  in  the  flame,  which 
seemed  rather  enlivened  than  damped  by  them. 

Scarcely  had  the  fire  on  the  Ostnorsberg 
blazed  up,  when,  on  the  top  of  Middagsherg  a 
flame  was  seen,  which  at  first  seemed  to  dance 
to  and  fro  fantastically,  hut  at  length  grew  into 
a  great  fire,  and  mounted  higher  and  shone 
more  brilliantly  than  all  the  fires  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

“  God  and  the  people  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Inge¬ 
borg,  “  who  kindles  such  a  fire  on  Middagsherg  ! 
Such  a  thing  I  never  recollect  to  have  seen.  It 
must  be  the  king  of  the  mountain  himself.” 

“Yes,  it  is  he — it  is  he!”  exclaimed  Siri, 
clapping  her  hands,  and  looking  quite  wildly  in 
the  light  of  the  flaming  fire. 

“  Siri — Siri !”  said  Mrs.  Ingeborg  softly,  and 
in  an  admonitory  tone.  Brigitta  and  Valborg 
gave  each  other  a  glance.  Siri  withdrew, 
mixed  among  the  peasantry,  offered  snuff  to 
old  men  and  old  women,  took  snuff  with  them 
out'  of  a  little  box  of  birch  bark,  and  danced 
about  with  the  little  children. 

Mrs.  Ingeborg  also  now  turned  to  the  peas¬ 
antry,  greeted  them,  and  shook  hands  with 
them. 

“Now  comes  the  Dalkarl  travelling,”  said 
she,  with  a  glance  at  the  river,  and  using  the 
customary  expression  of  the  country  for  the 
arrival  of  the  spring  flood.  * 

Much  was  said  of  the  excavations  made  by 


the  river  in  the  sand,  of  danger  to  the  Mora 
church,  which  the  channel  of  the  flood  continu¬ 
ally  encroached  upon.  They  talked,  too,  of 
the  prospects  of  the  year’s  crops,  and  old  hus¬ 
bandmen  shook  their  heads  doubtfully,  and 
pointed  to  the  fires  on  the  mountains,  which 
directed  themselves  towards  the  north,  an 
omen  of  a  cold  spring. 

But  Mrs  Ingeborg  never  credited  unfavour¬ 
able  forebodings,  and  consoled  them  even  now 
with  her  favourite  quotation  in  suchlike  trou¬ 
bles, — 

“  Yet  lives  the  ancient  Frey !” 

And  Dal  people,  who  knew  that  the  “  Great 
Mother  in  Dalom  ”  intimated  something  good, 
felt  themselves  consoled,  for  her  word  was 
a  king's  word  with  the  people  of  Mora. 

When  she  returned  to  her  company,  the 
people  continued  to  converse  amongst  them¬ 
selves  in  that  singular  dialect  peculiar  to  the  Dal 
people,  which  is  not  understood  by  other  Swedes, 
hut  which  is  asserted  by  late  philologists  to  bo 
Icelandic,  the  language  in  which  the  most 
primitive  northern  tongue  yet  lives. 

People  now  began  to  dive  into  the  provision 
baskets,  and  to  think  of  refreshments.  The 
prostinnas  from  Mora  and  Solleron  treated  the 
people  liberally  with  a  splendid  ale  brewed 
from  the  corn  of  Rattvik,  for  the  corn  of  Ratt- 
vik  is  the  best  in  Dalarna.  When  the  routine 
of  entertainment  came  to  the  young  people, 
several  voices  called  for  Siri,  but  Siri  was  not 
there.  “She  had  gone  into  the  wood,”  said 
some  of  the  people,  and  Olof  and  Brigitta  in¬ 
stantly  set  off  to  seek  her.  They  had  called 
several  times,  but  without  receiving  any  an¬ 
swer,  when  the)  suddenly  perceived  a  strong 
rustling  amongst  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  and 
saw  hastening  away  a  tall  man,  who  plunged 
into  the  concealment  of  the  wood.  A  moment 
afterwards.  Siri,  laughing,  came  springing  out 
of  a  close  thicket,  where  she  seemed  to  have 
been  hiding  herself  from  them. 

“Don’t  leap  and  laugh  so,  Siri.”  said  Bri¬ 
gitta,  half  angry  ;  “  it  makes  you  look  so  like  a 
magpie  ;  and  witches,  it  is  said,  can  change 
themselves  into  magpies.  And  you  ought  not 
to  go  so  alone  into  the  wood.  We  have  just 
now  seen  a  great  fellow,  who  slunk  away,  and 
who  came  from  the  very  direction  where  you 
were,  you  little  leapfrog.” 

“  That  was  most  likely  one  of  the  giants  that 
the  curate  talked  of— perhaps  the  king  of  the 
mountain,  himself,”  said  Siri,  lightly,  and  hast¬ 
ened  on  before  them  to  the  fire,  which  burnt 
between  the  ruddy  gleaming  birches. 

Brigitta  shook  her  head  and  said,  “There  is 
something  wrong  about  her.  Ever  since  the 
time  that  I  was  a  fish,  and  she  was  mountain- 
kidnapped,*  she  is  strongly - ” 

“  Thou  a  fish,  and  she  mountain  kidnapped  !n 
exclaimed  Olof,  smiling;  “that  sounds  right 
merry  and  odd.” 

“Yes;  hut  it  is  far  less  merry  and  more 
strange  than  it  sounds,”  replied  Brigitta.  “  But 
I  shall  tell  thee  of  that  another  time,  for  now 
they  call  us  to  come  yonder.” 

Refreshments  arid  gaiety  were  now  in  full 


*  Prom  the  old  notion  of  people  being  carried  off  by 
spirits  iuio  the  mountains. 
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play  aiound  the  Valborgsmass  fire.  With  great 
stakes  and  poles  the  Mora  peasants  roused  up 
the  fire,  while,  all  the  time  more  fuel  was 
thrown  on,  songs  were  sung  and  fiddles  scream¬ 
ed  ;  and,  at  Mrs.  Ingeborg’s  motion,  all  formed 
themselves  into  a  great  circle,  and  slowly- 
moved  round  the  fire,  singing, — 

“Heigh,  to  dance  it  merrily! 

As  our  neighbours  so  do  we ; 

All  wo  take  into  ihe  ring. 

All  around  shall  gaily  spring; 

The  barrel  it  is  tilted.” 

That  was  the  crowning  scene  of  the  eve¬ 
ning.  Mrs.  Ingeborg  with  herown  and  the  fam¬ 
ily  from  Sollerdn,  left  the  fire  immediately 
after,  and  set  out  on  the  way  towards  Mora. 
The  peasants  grew  fewer  and  fewer,  and  trooped 
off  in  different  flocks,  each  home  to  his  family. 
But  scarcely  had  their  fires  grown  dim,  when 
another  light  illuminated  the  tops  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  chased  away  the  night.  All  now 
became  silent  in  the  Dales;  sleep  spread, his 
wings  over  weary  men;  and  the  frost-frog 
flung  his  cold  mantle  over  the  earth,  and 
quenched  the  glowing  coals  in  the  ashes  of  the 
Valborgsmass  fires. 


THE  FIRST  OF  MAY. 

It  was  morning,  and  the  sun,  warm  and 
bright,  kissed  away  night  and  frost  from  the 
forehead  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  earth,  the  an 
cieut,  holy  earth,  as  the  Edda-soog  calls  her, 
lay  there  in  glory,  with  her  silent  strength 
rising  out  of  the  deep  :  her  ruddy,  verdurous 
woods,  her  plains  of  deepening  green,  her  re¬ 
sounding  waters,  her  swelling  spring-full  life. 
A  pair  of  beautiful,  thoughtful  human  eyes, 
contemplated  ihe  spectacle  of  the  morning. 
Mrs.  I  ngehorg  stood  at  the  window  of  her  cham¬ 
ber,  in  the  parsonage  of  Mora,  and  inhaled  the 
fresh  morning  air,  and  let  her  glance  now  rest 
upon  the  young  rye,  which  stood  trembling 
in  the  morning  wind;  now  upon  the  clear 
waters  of  the  Dalelf*  and  the  Silja,  which  em¬ 
braced  the  peninsula  where  the  church  and  the 
parsonage  lay  ;  now  upon  ihe  dark  pine-woods, 
with  their  delicate,  red,  fresh  bursting  flowers  ; 
now  on  the  far  blue  hills, — a  constant  line  ol 
beauty  in  the  landscape  of  Dalarna.  There  lay 
much  in  this  glance.  Enjoyment  of  the  beauty 
of  earth,  thankful  joy  in  it ;  and  yet  a  pensive 
yearning  after  something  still  more  distant, 
something  “  beyond  the  mountains,”  some  full¬ 
ness  and  glory,  which  is  never  found  hut  in  the 
visions  of  the  future,  or  in  the  lost.  She  was 
lovely,  was  Mrs  Ingeborg,  as  she  stood  with 
her  dark-brown  hair  braided  over  her  lightly- 
arched  brow,  and  simply  fastened  up  behind,  in 
her  fresh,  light  dress,  which  in  wide  folds  sur¬ 
rounded  her  somewhat  full  hut  noble  form. 
She  was  beautiful,  especially  from  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  soulful  goodness,  which  was  the  grand 
feature  of  her  face. 

“To-night  he  will  he  here!”  said  she,  half 
aloud  to  herself,  and  pressed  a  letter  to  her  lips. 
She  looked  again  through  the  window.  Her 
looks  grew  suddenly  radiant,  as  at  some  delight¬ 
ful  object,  then  followed  a  short  but  passionate 


sigh,  a  movement  of  the  hand  to  the  heart,  as  if 
a  pang  were  fell  there  ;  a  rapid  paleness  chased 
the  colour  from  her  cheek ;  Mrs.  Ingeborg 
closed  the  window,  and  went  into  another  room. 
A  moment  afterwards  her  musical  voice  was 
heard  giving  orders  in  the  house;  servant  men 
and  maids  were  put  in  motion,  and  all  was  life 
and  fresh  activity  in  consequence. 

Turn  v/e  to  the  object  which  called  up  these 
varying  emotions  of  pleasure  and  disquiet,  and 
behold  a  young  girl  with  a  white  kroka  on  her 
head  (that  is,  a  sort  of  head  dress  between  a 
bonnet  and  a  cap,  which  resembles  the  “  Flax  ” 
of  the  Dal  women,  and  which  is  universally 
worn  by  the  young  girls  in  Dalarna.  She  has  a 
quantity  of  plants  in  her  apron,  and  comes  with 
a  light  step  along  the  road  from  the  river  past 
the  church,  and  up  towards  the  parsonage.  It 
is  Siri.  Just  now  she  rowed  alone  in  a  little 
host  over  the  river,  and  seems  to  be  returning 
home  from  an  early  morning  ramble. 

In  a  room  of  the  Mora  parsonage  we  find 
Brigitta,  and  wiih  her  the  young  Mr.  Olof,  who 
is  in  great  activily  unpacking  a  couple  of  boxes 
of  books,  but  all  the  while  evidently  absorbed  by 
the  conversation  that  was  going  on  between 
him  and  his  friend  and  relative  Brigitta,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  arranging  a  large,  coffee- 
tray,  and  talking  with  Olof  about  all  the  world, 
and  now  lastly  of  his  home  and  family. 

“  Is  not  aunt  quite  divine  1”  asked  she. 

“  My  mother  I  Yes,  she  is  as  charming  now 
as  she  was  ten  years  ago,  when  she  became 
my  mother  ;  and  I  made  a  resolve  not  to  endure 
her.  Oh,  how  well  do  I  recollect  that !  - 1  was 
then  a  stubborn  boy  of  thirteen,  and  had  made 
a  compact  with  myself  never  to  obey  apy  wo¬ 
man,  and  above  all,  she  who  was  to  become 
my  stepmother ;  and  whom  I  had  yet  not  seen. 
I  determined  to  he  most  thoroughly  refractory 
and  haughty  towards  her.  And  so  I  actually 
was  when  she  came  into  the  house ;  but,  be¬ 
hold,  she  had  not  been  a  week  there  before,  to 
he  short,  I  adored  her,  obeyed  her  slightest 
heck,  sought  to  guess  her  wishes,  and  was  half 
distracted  when  I  imagined  that  I  saw  in  her 
eye  a  severe  glance.  Yes,  she  acquired  the 
most  absolute  power  over  me, — I  cannot  tell 
rightly  how.  But  so  did  she  over  my  father, 
and  over  the  whole  house.  My  father  had  been 
a  widower  many  years  ;  and  his  temper  at  that 
time  was  not  good.  I  had  always  been  rather 
afraid  of  him  ;  for  our  dispositions  did  not  seem 
to  accord.  Home  was  gloomy  and  heavy  ;  but 
with  my  stepmother  came  the  sun  and  gladness 
into  it.  My  father  became  happy,  all  became 
joyous ;  and  my  happiest  time  began.  My  pa¬ 
rents  then  lived  at  Westeras.  When  they,  five 
years  ago,  removed  to  Mora,  I  was  obliged  to 
part  from  them,  and  proceed  to  Upsala  to  study, 
and  then  followed  my  foreign  travel,  which  was 
very  interesting.  But  oh,  it  is  most  beautiful 
to  be  at  home  again  !” 

“Yes,  and  to  find  in  the  storehouse  at  home 
both  old  and  new,”  said  Brigitta.  “  What  da 
you  think  of  Valborgt” 

“What  can  I  yet  think  of  her  I  She  is  a 
very  handsome  statue.” 

“  And  of  Siri  I” 

“  Oh,  why.  she  is  really  very  wild, — a  regular 
madcap.  And  it  becomes  her  a  great  deal 
worse  now  than  it  did  five  years  ago  when  I 


*The  river. 
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saw  her  last  with. the  generalska,  her  mother, 
at  Sill’verdal  She  was  then  a  spoiled,  wild 
young  creature,  hut  had  a  peculiarly  captivating 
manner.  I  shall  never  forget  how,  one  evening 
late,  after  her  mother  was  gone  to  bed,  she 
stole  out  into  the  court,  and  played  and  danced 
there  with  a  kitten  quite  alone.  I  see  still  how 
the  small  while  feet  flew,  like  beams  of  light  on 
the  dark,  damp  ground,  while  she  threw  up 
small  stones  and  caught  them  again,  or  let  the 
kitten  make  evolutions  over  her  head.  She 
made  me  think  of  the  elfin  queen,  who,  the 
sagas  say,  dances  on  summer  nights,  small, 
delicate,  white,  with  golden  locks.  I  played, 
nevertheless,  the  part  of  a  stern  Mentor,  for  I 
went  out  into  the  court,  and  compelled  the  little 
dancer  to  betake  herself  to  the  house,  and  to 
her  bed  again.  She  was  then  very  angry  with 
ine ;  but  we  afterwards  became  very  good 
friends,  and  called  each  other  brother  and  sister. 
She  was  then  ten  years  old,  and  was  brought 
up  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  The 
general  had  allowed  her  to  grow  up  like  a  boy, 
and  amused  himself  with  teaching  her  to  ride 
on  horseback,  swim,  etc.,  as  becomes  boys; 
and  her  own  inclination  favoured  this.  After 
his  death,  the  generalska  sought  at  once  to 
change  the  maiden’s  habits  ;  but  she  was  obliged 
to  desist  from  the  vain  endeavour,  which  exas¬ 
perated  her  temper.  I  have  heard  that  she  was 
locked  in,  and  kept  without  food  for  whole  days, 
to  bring  her  to  submission  and  quietness;  but 
as  this  did  not  succeed,  she  was  let  out,  and 
became  more  free  and  wild  than  ever.  This 
sort  of  life  ought  not,  however,  now  to  continue 
any  longer.  She  will  soon  be  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  has  been  already  nearly  a  year  here 
in  the  house.  How  can  my  father  bear  with 
this  her  wild  disposition!” 

“He  shakes  his  head  at  it.”  said  Brigitta; 
“  but  at  the  bottom,  I  believe,  that  he  likes  the 
girl,  and  is  amused  by  her.  When  she  came 
into  the  house,  he  remained  at  home  but  for  a 
few  months,  and  was  then  obliged  to  proceed 
to  the  Diet.” 

“And  my  mother,  what  does  she  think — 
what  does  she  say  !” 

“  Ah,  that  is  the  worst  of  it.  That  is  some¬ 
thing  that  I  cannot  understand.  My  aunt  has 
power  over  all  people  ;  hut  over  Siri  she  has  it 
not.  What  do  you  think  of  this,  that  she  has 
never  yet  been  able  to  persuade  her  to  accom¬ 
pany  her  to  church!  That  is  something  very 
strange  between  them,  but  good  it  is  not.  She 
does  not  obey  rny  aunt;  and  indeed  she  obeys 
nobody.  She  follows  her  own  will,  and  that  is 
not  exactly  bad  neither,  when  she  does  not 
take  it  into  her  head  to  play  Godelius  tricks ; 
for,  next  to  roaming  about  in  wood  and  field, 
her  dearest  joy  is  to  play  with  little  children, 
dress  them,  to  relate  legends  to  them  ;  and  to 
tame  and  tend  animals.  All  the  servants  love 
her  as  the  very  apple  of  their  eye ;  arid  she  is 
much  more  with  them  than  with  any  of  us. 
Valborg  cannot  endure  her  at  all ;  my  curate 
Tegards  her  as  little  short  of  a  witch,  who  would 
almost  deserve  to  be  just  a  trifle  burnt,  hut 
I - ” 

“Well,  and  you,  Brigitta!” 

“  I  like  her  ;  and  if  I  were  a  man,  why,  I  should 
most  likely  be  in  love  with  her.” 

“With  her!  Are  you  mad!  She  is  not,  per¬ 


haps,  without  a  certain  wild  grace ;  but  them 
she  is  not  the  least  handsome  ;  rather  plain. ; 
no  striking  feature;  a  potato  nose;  no  colour; 
a  pale  weather-beaten  complexion.” 

“Ah!  the  men  with  their  beauly  first  and 
last !  I  tell  thee,  Olof,  that  Siri,  without  a  fea¬ 
ture,  and  without  colour  or  complexion,  has  a 
beauty,  which  is  more  beautiful  than  the  Gre¬ 
cian  loveliness.  She  has  expression,  and  mien, 
which  are  not  simply  enchanting,  but  something 
more.  And  then  there  is  over  the  maiden,  over 
both  her  body  and  her  soul,  a  freshness,  a  fra¬ 
grance,  a  dew,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  is  more 
delicious  than  all  the  most  beautiful  of  forms 
and  colours.  Yes,  yes,  thou  mark  me  !  if  some 
fine  day  thou  dost  not  become  smitten  with  the 
madcap  with  the  potato  nose.” 

Olof  laughed  aloud  ;  the  door  flew  open  in 
the  same  moment,  and  Siri  walked  in  with  torn 
clothes,  her  light  hair  in  great  disorder,  but 
fresh  and  smiling  as  the  morning,  as  with  beam¬ 
ing  eyes  she  extended  to  Olof  a  shrubby  plant 
with  misty-blue  stems,  and  fine  golden  catkins 
on  the  naked  twigs. 

No  sooner  did  the  young  botanist  cast  his 
eyes  on  it,  than  he  started  up,  seized  it  hastily, 
and  kissed  it,  exclaiming,  “  Salix  Daphnoides  !” 

Siri  flung  herself  on  a  trunk,  and  laughed 
heartily. 

“Now,  [  think  you  are  all  man  together!” 
exclaimed  Brigitta;  “and  it  is  not  very  plea¬ 
sant  for  a  reasonable  mortal  to  live  with  mad 
folks  ;  for,  although  I  was  a  fish  once,  I  have 
always  behaved  myself  like  a  human  creature, 
and  never  given  myself  up  to  eat  or  to  kiss 
weeds.” 

“Weeds!  is  this  a  weed!”  exclaimed  the 
enraptured  botanist.  “It  is  the  rarest  plant  in 
the  whole  world  ;  for  in  the  whole  world  it  is 
found  nowhere  but  here  at  Mora ;  and  with  its 
beautiful  dewy-blue  stem,  and  its  flowers  on  the 
hare  twigs,  grows  only  in  the  sand  here  by 
Mora  !  I  should  have  already  sought  after  it  this 
morning,  if  I  had  not  first  overslept,  and  then 
over-gossiped  myself.  Where  have  you  found, 
this  lovely  branch,  Siri!  But  you  have  hurt 
yourself!  You  have  struck  yourself  in  the  eye  !” 

“  Ah  !  that  is  nothing.  The  twig  struck  me 
when  I  was  trying  to  break  it  ofT.  Perhaps,  it 
was  to  revenge  itself;  or,  perhaps,  it  is  the 
doing  of  one  of  the  witches ;  for  it  is  from  the 
headland  by  the  river,  where  they  were  burnt.” 

And  as  Olof  went  into  another  and  lighter 
apartment,  in  order  to  contemplate  and  examine 
his  willow  branch  and  its  blossoms,  Siri  con¬ 
tinued  half  lying  upon  the  trunk,  and  with  her 
cheek  resting  on  her  crossed  arms,  to  talk  to 
Brigitta.  “  Only  think !  as  I  broke  off  the 
branch  I  saw  one  of  the  black-burnt  stakes  of 
the  pile  protrude  out  of  the  sand  !  Only  think, 
if  the  witches  had  crept  out  of  the  earth  with 
it!  Hu!”  and  Siri  laughed.  “It  was  indeed 
horrible,”  continued  she,  more  seriously,  “  that 
there,  by  the  lovely  river,  stood  formerly  three 
piles,  and  on  them,  once  on  a  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Day,  they  burnt  seventeen  human  beings  But 
nearly  the  whole  witch  troop  went  bravely  to 
their  death,  only  two  lamented  and  bewailed 
themselves.” 

“  Thou  great  God  !  Why  were  they  burnt!” 
exclaimed  Brigitta,  with  horror,  but  little  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  history  of  the  place. 
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“  Because  they  rode  to  Blakulla,”  answered 
Siri,  again,  with  her  ringing  laugh ;  “  and,” 
continued  she,  in  a  half  whisper,  “because  they 
had  been  with  Satan  !  When  the  witches  en¬ 
tered  into  his  service,  they  each  received  a 
horn,  a  rake,  and  a  needle.  When  they  stuck 
the  needle  into  a  wall,  it  opened,  so  that  they 
could  drive  through  with  horse  and  carriage, 
and,  though  it  cracked  loudly,  no  one  in  the 
house  could  hear  it ;  and  when  the  witch  was 
gone  away  the  wall  closed  again  so  closely  that 
no  one  could  discern  that  it  had  ever  been  open. 
But  when  the  witches  came  into  a  room,  they 
said  to  the  children  in  it,  ‘  Come  now,  ye  devil's 
brats,  and  follow  me  to  the  banquet.’  And  the 
children  could  not  withstand,  for  out  of  the  horn 
came  a  splendour  that  nearly  blinded  them. 
Then  the  witch  took  the  children  and  proceeded 
to  other  dwellings,  where  she  collected  more, 
for,  if  she  had  not  a  sufficient  number  with  her 
when  she  came  to  Satan,  she  was  received 
with  curses,  and  often  with  blows  too,  and  was 
commanded  to  take  herself  off  quickly,  and 
bring  more  children.  When  now  the  witch 
had  collected  a  multitude  of  children,  she  set 
herself  upon  the  hag-steed,  which  was  usually 
a  cow,  and  so  rode  backwards  through  the  air 
with  them,  and  turned  herself  the  back  fore¬ 
most.  And  as  they  went,  she  cried,  ‘So  we 
ride  up,  and  so  we  ride  down,  on  to  the  devil.’ 
Is  not  that  funny  ?”  and  Siri  laughed  merrily, 
especially  as  Brigitta  answered, — 

“  I  cannot  exactly  say.  Well,  and  how  did 
it  go  on  then  I” 

“Oh,”  continued  Siri,  “then  they  went  far¬ 
ther,  and  on  the  journey  they  entered  barns, 
and  the  witch  held  her  bag  under  the  sheaves, 
saying,  ‘  Ear  draw  ear  !  and  straw  draw  straw  !’ 
and  then  the  ears  came  flying  by  heaps  into  the 
bag,  hut  the  straw  was  left  lying  behind.  On 
the  way  the  witch  rested  on  the  church  roof 
sometimes,  to  wait  for  her  companions,  and 
when  they  came  then  they  bragged  one  against 
another  of  the  number  of  children  they  brought 
with  them,  and  they  placed  the  children  on  the 
roof,  where  they  looked  like  little  jackdaws. 
In  the  meantime  the  witches  went  into  the 
steeple,  and  scraped  the  metal  from  the  bells. 
When  they  again  set  out,  they  rode  through  a 
blue  cloud,  and  scattered  out  into  it  the  metal 
scraped  from  the  hells,  saying,  ‘  Let  my  soul 
never  come  nearer  to  God  than  these  particles 
of  metal  to  the  bell !’  When  they  arrived  at 
Blakulla,  the  children  saw  a  house  that  shone 
like  clear  gold.  And  then  the  witches  entered, 
and  each  bowed  the  knee  before  Satan,  and 
called  him,  4  Lord  and  Great  Prince  !’  Then 
the  witch  conducted  the  children  before  Sa¬ 
tan,  one  at  once,  and  said,  *  Behold,  Great  Fa¬ 
ther,  what  handsome  devil’s  children  I  have  with 
me  !’  Satan  demanded  of  the  children,  whether 
they  would  serve  him,  and  most  of  them  an¬ 
swered  ‘Yes.’  For  though  Satan  was  always 
bound  with  a  great  chain,  yet  he  looked  so 
magnificent,  and  all  around  him  looked  so  grand, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to  say 
anything  but  ‘Yes.’  Then  Satan  promised  to 
stand  by  them,  and  that  they  should  have  jov 
and  pleasure  so  long  as  they  lived.  He  then 
marked  them,  by  biting  them  on  the  forehead 
at  the  root  of  the  hair,  or  in  the  little  finder,  and 
a  pin  was  dipped  in  the  blood,  with  which  the 


child’s  name  was  written  in  a  great  book,  and 
the  child  received  from  Satan  a  silver  rix-dollar. 
If,  however,  the  child  should  talk  of  it,  or  should 
confess  where  it  had  been,  then  the  rix-dollar 
changed  itself  into  a  wooden  spoon,  or  a  chip, 
or  a  splinter  of  wood.  When  the  child  got  this 
fastening-penny,  the  witch  was  glad,  and  said 
to  the  child,  ‘  Hereafter  thou  shalt  always  be 
mine,  and  if  thou  dost  hold  thy  tongue,  thou 
shalt  always  accompany  me  to  the  feast.’  On 
that  the  witches  began  to  dress  food,  to  roast, 
to  bake,  and  to  brew,  to  make  sausages,  to 
distil  brandy,  and  to  set  out  a  splendid  banquet, 
where  all  went  merrily,  and  Satan  played  under 
the  table  with  his  tail,  which  he  struck  upon 
the  floor.  W’hen  the  feast  and  dance  were 
ended  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  announced, 
at  the  command  of  Satan,  where  they  next 
should  assemble,  or  hold  their  conventicle — for 
so  the  feast  was  called.  And  so  the  witches 
brought  the  children  home  again,  each  to  its 
own  place.  The  children  also  got  fine  horns, 
in  Blakulla,  and  learned  to  curse  memory  and 
sense,  heaven  and  earth,  all  crops  in  the  field, 
and  all  birds,  except  the  magpie.  New  names 
also  they  received  in  Blakulla,  as,  ‘Ugly  Slut,’ 

‘  God’s  death,’  ‘  Murrain-take-thee !’  Is  that  not 
beautiful  1”  And  Siri  lifted  up  her  head,  and 
laughed  again  heartily.* 

“Beautiful !  no,  that  can  I  not  find  it !”  said 
Brigitta.  “  A-  more  hideous  history  I  scarcely 
remember  to  have  heard.  Dear  Siri !  where 
did  you  get  it  1” 

“From  ....  a  magpie!”  answered  Siri, 
nodding  archly.  “And  the  magpie  has  prom¬ 
ised  also,  some  fine  day,  to  take  me  to  Blakulla. 
For  I  would  fain  fly  through  the  air,  amongst 
the  blue  clouds,  and  see  how  it  is  up  there.” 

“  Heaven  preserve  thee,  girl,  how  thou  talk- 
est !  Olof!”  continued  Brigitta,  addressing  the 


*  What  Siri  here  relates  is  found,  for  the  most  part,  in 
an  imperfect  manuscript  which  has  been  printed  by  C.  G. 
KroningssvSrd,  with  ••  Proceedings  in  the  .Matter  of  Witch¬ 
craft  in  Dalarna,  in  the  years  1668  and  167:1.”  The  sena¬ 
tor  Lorentz  Creutz.  and  other  much-respected  men,  sat  in 
a  commission,  which  he'd  a  court  of  inquiry  over  this 
“Disturbance,”  and  a  bloody  one  it  was,  for  not  less  than 
forty-seven  persons  were  put  to  deatli  within  the  district 
of_Fahlun,  between  the  year  1668  and  the  15th  of  April, 
1671.  In  1673,  this  singular  disease  broke  out  again  in 
Dalarna,  and  with  it  the  absurd  treatment  which  seemed 
to  augment  its  contagion.  But  the  Countess  Catherina 
Charlotta  de  la  Gardie,  born  Taube,  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  unhappy,  bewildered  people,  and  succeeded  in  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  the  persecution  ;  and  with  that  the  disease 
itself,  by  degrees,  ceased.  Yet  in  our  own  dav  is  ob 
served,  now  and  then,  a  slight  return  of  it ;  for  when  the 
imagination  of  the  Dal  people  is  kindled,  it  readily  be¬ 
comes  gloomy,  and  teems  with  monsters.  But  different 
means  are  now  resorled  to  against  it  than  fire  and  stake 
Some  time  ago  there  was  at  Solleron  a  young  girl,  who 
said  lhat  she  was  every  night  conveyed  to’  Blakulla.  The 
parents,  honest  hut  simple  people,  were  extremely  trou¬ 
bled  at  this.  They  watched  over  their  daughter;  they 
bound  her  with  cords  on  her  bed,  but  all  in  vain.  Weep¬ 
ing,  she  related  in  the  morning  that  she  had  been  again 
in  Blakulla.  The  distressed  parents  finally  went  with 
her  to  the  priest  on  the  island,  and  implored  him,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  to  rescue  their  daughter  out  of  the 
claws  of  Satan.  After  the  priest  had  several  times  con¬ 
versed  with  the  girl,  he  said  to  her  one  day.  “  I  know  a 
means,  and  a  certain  means,  to  help  thee,  but  it  will  cost 
me  much.  Yet,  as  no  other  means  seems  availing,  we 
must  make  use  of  that.”  With  much  solemnity  he 
caused  the  girl  to  spat  herself  on  a  verv  comfortable  chair 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  took  Cornelius  Nepos  from  the 
book-shelf,  and  began  to  read  a  chapter.  Before  this  wag 
finished,  the  girl  slept  soundly.  When  she  awoke,  the 
priest  announced  to  her  that  she  was  cured,  and— she 
was ! 
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young  man  who  was  now  re-entering,  “  what  | 
are  these  histories  of  witches  and  rides  to  Bla- 
ikulla,  here  in  Dalarna,  that  Siri  talks  of?  Does 
she  invent  them,  or  have  they  some  foundation  ?” 

“Foundation  have  they  so  far,  that  such  his¬ 
tories  and  a  bloody  tribunal  to  annihilate  them 
raged  here  in  Dalarna,  especially  in  the  parishes 
around  the  Silja,”  said  Olof.  “Many  people, 
both  old  and  young,  were  accused  of  dealings 
with  the  Evil  One.:’ 

“Yes,”  interposed  Siri,  “and  amongst  them 
was  a  young  woman  who  protested  that  she 
was  innocent,  but  said  she  ‘did  not  desire  to 
live.’  And  she  was  handed  over  to  the  ‘  Doom 
of  God.’  ‘  Doom  of  God  !’  How  wild  and  awful 
that  sounds  !”  And  Siri  slightly  shuddered,  and 
turned  pale,  while,  as  if  for  herself,  she  softly 
ejaculated,  “  God’s  doom  !” 

“Look  at  her  now!”  whispered  Brigitta; 
but  the  admonition  was  not  needed,  for  Olof 
never  turned  his  observant  glances  from  the 
charming  self-willed  young  maiden,  who  seemed 
affected  hv  a  deep  emotion. 

“There  is  much  that  is  mysterious  in  this 
world.”  said  Siri,  thoughtfully  ;  “and  it  seems 
to  me  that  all  that  is  mysterious  is  entertain¬ 
ing.  and  I  would  fain  see  and  make  trial  of  all.” 

“  Even  to  journey  to  Blakulla  !”  said  Olof. 

“Yes.  that  above  all  things!”  exlcaimed 
Siri ;  “  I  would  right  gladly  see  Satan  !” 

“  By  no  means  a  recommendable  acquaint¬ 
anceship,  my  little  sister,”  said  Olof,  laughing. 

“Think,  if  he  should  hite  thee  in  the  fore¬ 
head  !”  said  Brigitta. 

“Ah,’'  replied  Siri,  “I  should  take  good  care 
of  myself;  T  should  not  go  so  near  him.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  is  bound  with  a  chain.  The  witches 
saw  stoutly  at  it  to  get  it  off,  but  so  soon  as  the 
link  is  nearly  asunder,  and  ready  to  open,  there 
come  angels  and  solder  it  together  again  ;  so 
that  it  becomes  as  thick  as  before.  But  I  must 
now  feed  my  animals  and  then  I  will  ride 
out.  Will  you  go  with  me?  I  will  lead  you 
all  round  the  world  ” 

“Only  not  to  Blakulla!”  said  Brigitta,  “for 
thither  I  certainly  will  not  accompany  thee.” 

With  a  hearty  laugh.  Siri  left  the  room,  but 
dropped,  in  going,  certain  moss-branches,  which 
Olof  gathered  up 

“That  is  Siri’s  trash,  as  Valborg  and  others 
in  the  house  call  it,”  said  Brigitta.  “She  goes 
continually  out,  collects  mosses,  and  stones, 
and  birds’  eggs,  and  dead  butterflies,  and  flies 
too,  I  believe,  and  other  curious  things,  which 
she  finds  out  in  the  woods  and  fields,  and  stows 
them  in  her  room,  till  it  looks  like  a  regular 
lumber  room.” 

“Hum  !  that  lumber  room  I  shall  make  free 
to  look  into.”  sail  Olof. 

A  minute  after  he  heard  a  clear  and  sonorous 
whistle  in  the  court,  and  saw  Siri  standing  on 
the  steps  of  one  of  the  wings  of  the  buildings, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  beautiful  creatures, 
which  partly  fluttered  round  her  head  and  partly 
thronged  around  her  feet  in  order  to  receive 
from  her  corn,  bread,  and  caresses.  Amongst 
the  wingless  creatures  Olof  observed  a  hand¬ 
some  elk  calf,  with  little  bells  attached  to  its 
growing  horns,  and  he  learned  that  its  mother 
had  been  shot  at  a  bear-hunt  in  the  winter, 
and  that  the  young  one,  instead  of  attempting 
to  fly,  would  follow  the  men,  its  mother’s  mur¬ 


derers.  The  elk-calf  was  brought  to  Mora, 
where  Siri  became  its  protectress,  and  the  an¬ 
imal  soon  followed  her  with  the  fidelity  and  af¬ 
fection  of  a  dog.  And  Durathor,  as  the  elk-calf 
was  called,  alter  one  of  the  stags  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Edda,  pasture  on  the  top  ol  Ygdrasil, 
was  secured  from  annoyance  in  the  court,  but 
followed  no  one  but  Siri.  Now  he  licked  her 
hand,  and  gazed  at  her  with  a  strange  affection 
in  his  clear  hrown  eyes. 

While  Olof  helps  Siri  to  feed  her  animals  wo 
will,  for  a  moment,  follow  Brigitta.  We  may 
do  this  with  all  confidence.  Her  forehead  is 
to  us  a  guarantee  for  her  prudence,  and  in  the 
whole  of  her  little,  round,  lively  figure,  there  is  so 
thorough  an  expression  of  good  humour  and 
cheerfulness,  that  we  do  not  wonder  that  her 
friends  consider  it  to  he  quite  unnatural  if  they 
find  her  emiuye  for  ten  minutes  together.  Her 
small,  arch  eyes,  her  good-natured,  gladsome 
countenance,  promise,  moreover,  to  pul  us  into 
good  humour.  And  that  which  still  morecapti 
vates  us  with  Brigitta,  and  what  we  have  as 
certained  from  good  authority,  is  that,  with  the 
most  joyous  disposition,  she  has  yet  an  actual 
enthusiasm  for  the  tragic  sublime,  and  a  great 
susceptibility  to  every  thing  poetical,  but  never 
writes  verses. 

We  stop  with  her  now  before  a  tall,  thin  gen¬ 
tleman,  who,  with. a  very  abstracted  air,  sits 
sunk  in  a  Greek  text.  Up  to  him  marches 
Brigitta  with  a  stage  step,  and  says,  solemnly, 

“  Salutem  doctoribus  venerabilihus  !  Com¬ 
ment  vous  portez  vous  diesen  morgen?” 

At  which  the  abstracted  figure  wakens  up, 
looks  at  her,  smiles,  and  says. — 

“  What  language,  pray,  may  that  he  ?” 

“Does  not  your  high-learnedness  understand 
Babelish — a  language  as  old  as  the  world  ?  How 
do  you  do,  mio  caro  ?  Comment!  Cross  louks! 
Backibus  non  comfortable  ?” 

"  Speak  Swedish,  and  give  me  a  kiss  !”  burst 
out  the  curate  with  his  deepest  bass  voice,  and 
the  mildest  look  in  his  light  blue  eyes.  But 
Brigitta  answered  with  a  flood  of  Bahelish  so 
confounded,  that  the  curate  began  to  protest 
vehemently  against  such  a  hodge-podge,  and  the 
mingling  of  the  noble  Latin  therein.  A  hearty 
laugh  dispersed  the  Babylonish  jargon,  and  con¬ 
ciliation  was  made  in  Swedish,  and  in  that  si¬ 
lent  language  which  is  customaiy  amongst  the 
betrothed,  and  which  must  be  a  primal  lan¬ 
guage,  for  it  is  understood  and  spoken  through¬ 
out  all  nature.  After  this  Brigitta  left  her 
curate,  obviously  enlivened,  in  order  to  request 
of  Valborg,  who  was  conducting  the  inner  daily 
economy  of  the  house,  his  favourite  dish  at  din¬ 
ner,  namely,  pancakes. 

The  curate  Godelius  was  a  learned  man,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  ancient  languages  and  in  the  life 
of  the  olden  time,  but  rather  prone  to  fall,  as  it 
were,  out  of  time  and  place  in  the  present  daily 
life  :  wherefore,  by  way  of  counterpoise,  he  held 
fast  by  a  female  fellow-traveller,  who  in  this 
region  was  quite  at  home,  and  who,  moreover, 
was  much  attached  to  him.  It  was  impossible 
to  he  otherwise  when  you  knew  him  intimately. 
Friends  and  superiors  had  given  him  indeed 
much  friendship,  but  had  passed  him  over  in 
promotions,  so  that,  at  nearly  forty  years  of 
age.  he  was  still  a  poor  assistant  schoolmaster. 
During  the  summer  he  lived  at  Mora,  to  aecus- 
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tnm  himself  to  the  office  of  preaching,  but  had 
no  near  prospect  of  getting  into  a  house  of  his 
own.  He  was  too  gentle  and  philanthropic  to 
let  bitterness  spring  up  in  his  heart  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  hut  the  phantoms  of  ill  health  had  instead 
sprung  up  in  his  frame,  or  in  his  imagination, 
and  these  haunted  him  to  a  degree  that  gave 
way  only  to  Brigitta’s  Latin,  or  her  sportive 
schemes  and  merry  grimaces. 

Brigitta  went  in  the  meantime  and  sought  out 
Valborg,  and  found  her  brother  Lasse,  who  was 
tacking  about  and  making  reconnoitrings  around 
the  handsome  but  cold  woman,  who,  still  and 
grave,  went  to  and  fro  with  her  bunch  of  keys 
followed  by  the  cook,  and  delivered  out  articles 
of  house-keeping.  When  Lieutenant  Lasse's 
offers  of  little  services  were  declined,  and  his 
little  endeavours  at  conversation  terminated 
abortively,  he  hummed  to  himself  a  favourite 
air  out  of  an  old  opera,— 

“  How  short  and  sad  is  this  life’s  dull  day ! 

Li  t  iis  sweeten  it,  then,  with  pleasure.” 

“  Good  morning,  brother  Lasse,”  interposed 
Brigitta.'  ••  Already  in  full  activity,  I  see. 
Handsome  girl,  Valtiorg.  How  go  matters  V' 

“  Handsome,  handsome  as  Venus,  but  haughty 
as  Juno  !  Well,  well,  there’s  no  harm  done  in 
making  a  trial.  But  are  you  quite  sure  that 
she  is  an  actual  human  being,  that  she  has  flesh 
and  blood  like  the  rest  of  us  !” 

“That  I  should  imagine,  but  cannot  assert  it. 
I  am  trying  to  find  her  just  now  to  beg  her  to 
give  us  pancakes  for  dinner.” 

“Pancakes  I  charming!  Valborg  and  pan¬ 
cakes  to  dinner!  what  a  prospect!  I  will  go 
with  thee  to  help  thee  to  soften  her  hard  heart, 

"  How  short  and  sad  were  this  life’s  dull  day 
Were  it  not  brighiened  with  pleasure  ! 

I  then,  for  my  part,  will  sport  it  away 

In  friendship  and  love,  and  of  folly  a  measure!” 

Mrs.  Ingeborg  had,  for  the  afternoon  ofthis  first 
of  May,  invited  her  neighbours  from  Solleron  and 
Nmeberg,  and  proposed  to  make  an  excutsion 
with  the  young  people  into  the  neighbourhood, 
In  order  to  permit  Olof  to  see  some  of  its  most 
remarkable  beauties,  and  then  to  lead  him  to 
Tomtegard  by  Utinedland,  where  the  well- 
known  cellar  should  be  visited. 

There  was  no  little  pleasure,  and  no  little 
chat,  in  the  capacious  Mora  car,*  as  the  “  Great 
Mother  in  Dalorn”  sat  there  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  young  people,  heartily  rejoicing  in  their 
joy.  Olof  and  Siri  rode  alongside  or  before,  and 
thus  they  sallied  forth  into  the  neighbourhood. 

Hill  above  hill,  and  dale  within  dale,  are  what 
have  given  to  the  province  of  Dalarna  in  its 
name  ;  and  to  Dalarna  we  must  go  if  we  would 
see  a  nature  still  in  noble  innocence,  a  people 
still  in  that  patriarchal  state  which  ever  more  and 
more  disappears  from  the  earth,  and  which  pos¬ 
sesses  features  of  so  great  and  touching  a  beauty. 

As  the  Dalelf  runs  through  Dalarna,  a  great 
and  bright  thought  through  a  solemn  and  troub¬ 
lous  life,  so  runs  the  life-pulse  of  religion  through 
the  laborious  existence  of  the  Dal  people,  and 
centuries  have  passed  over  them  without  leaving 
any  rust.  They  are  still  in  manners,  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  in  costume,  and  constitution  of  mind, 
the  same  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Engel- 
breeht  and  Wasa.  Labour  and  prayer  have 
preserved  their  health  and  youthful  vigor.  Low- 

*  A  char  i-bauc. 


Iv  are  the  dwellings  of  the  people.  They  stoop 
their  necks  at  the  doors  of  their  huts,  hut  never 
have  they  bowed  them  to  the  yoke  of  the  op¬ 
pressor.  Great  historical  transactions  have 
consecrated  this  ground,  the  naiive  ground  of 
Swedish  liberty,  yet  you  behold  no  monuments, 
no  memorial  inscriptions.  Here,  also,  is  sim¬ 
plicity.  They  show  you  a  cellar,  a  barn,  a  ver¬ 
dant  and  knolly  eminence,  on  the  banks  of  ihe 
Dalelf,  and  tell  you,  “Here  Gustavus  Wasa 
concealed  himself  from  his  pursuers,  here  he 
thrashed  for  his  day’s  wages,  here  he  addressed 
the  people  of  Mora  for  the  deliverance  of  Swe¬ 
den.”  And  before  your  thoughts  there  stands 
forth  the  most  magnificent  romance  that  his¬ 
tory  possesses;  and  the  glorious  recoiled  ions 
which  no  monuments  preserve,  no  boastful  ci¬ 
cerone  proclaims,  seem  to  whisper  to  you  from 
the  woods,  from  the  mountains  and  dales,  from 
the  vigorous  forms  of  the  people,  from  the  river, 
which  itself,  from  its  cradle  on  the  rocky  ri  Ige 
of  Idre  and  to  the  East  sea,  with  the  hundred 
brooks  that  stream  into  its  bosom,  with  its 
splendid  cataracts,  its  deep,  beautiful,  and  placid 
water,  its  windings  and  its  brandies,  ns  grow¬ 
ing  strength,  its  final  lordly  expanse  at  Elfkarle- 
hy,  before  it  pours  its  life  into  the  ocean,  is  a 
living  image  of  this  heroic  poem. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  arose  in  Olnf's 
soul  during  his  ride  to-day.  We  describe  it  no 
further,  hut  halt,  at  the  near  village  of  Utmed- 
land,  where  the  parly  descended  from  the  ve¬ 
hicle,  and  betook  themselves  on  foot  to  the  cel¬ 
lar  of  Tomtegard,  which  lies  in  a  meadow  on 
the  shore  of  the  Sdja  Lake. 

The  hut  which  once  arched  it  over  has  long 
ago  fallen  down  ;  but  there  is  now  erected  over 
it  a  saloon  of  wood,  simple,  and  totally  un¬ 
adorned.  Within  this  had  now  some  good  spirit 
— the  Tomte*  of  the  place,  said  Mrs.  Ingeborg 
— decked  a  table  with  a  diversity  of  refresh¬ 
ments.  which  were  hailed  with  a  universal  ac¬ 
clamation  of  pleasure.  But  Olof  would  descend 
immediately  into  the  cellar,  and  Siri,  who  had 
expected  it,  and  hail  brought  tinder  with  her, 
instantly  lit  a  candle,  and,  lifting  up  a  trap¬ 
door  in  the  floor,  went  nimbly  before  down  the 
small,  steep,  and  broken  stone  steps  which  led 
down  into  the  cellar.  The  walls  of  the  saloon 
are  totally  covered  over  with  names,  which  vis¬ 
iters  have  written,  scratched,  yes,  even  carved 
out  with  great  care  and  labour;  names  highly 
remarkable  to — theirowners.  In  the  li.  tie  room 
under  the  earth  you  can  read  no  names  on  the 
black  walls,  it  is  empty,  silent,  and  solitary  as 
the  grave  ;  but  there  lives  in  it  a  great  memory, 
the  memory  of  a  hero,  who  was  concealed  m  its 
dark  vault,  with  his  mislbrtunes,  his  great  plans, 
with  Sweden’s  future  welfare  in  his  iieart. 
What  feelings,  what  thoughts  had  there  not 
lived  within  these  subterranean  wa  Is  !  Not  the 
smallest  ray  of  day  light  can  penetrate  into  it ;  hut, 
each  holding  a  light,  stood  there  now  Olof  and 
Siri,  and  when  they  had  looked  round  them  on  the 
black  walls,  the  roof,  the  floor,  they  looked  at  each 
other,  and  their  eyes  sparkled,  and  they  smiled  at 
each  other,  inspired  by  the  same  thoughts 
When  they  had  returned  again  up  into  the 

*  The  sprite  or  goblin ;  hence  the  name  of  the  place, 
Tomtegard,  might  be  supposed  to  be  derived  os  if  it  were 
Goblin  Court,  though  really  named  after  its  possessor  in 
the  time  of  Gustavus,  Toim-Mstts  Lareron. 
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saloon,  they  heard  Mrs.  Ingeborg  relating  how 
the  Danes  sought  after  Gustavus  during  his 
abode  here,  in  Torategard,  and  how  he  was 
compelled  to  hide  himself  in  the  cellar,  and  how 
Tomt-Matts  Larsson’s  wife  turned  a  great 
brewing  tub  over  the  cellar  hole,  so  that  it  was 
not  discovered  by  the  enemy.  It  was  with  a 
little  pride  that  Mrs.  Ingeborg  observed,  that 
Gustavus  Wasa  had  three  times  to  thank,  for 
the  saving  of  his  life,  the  address  and  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  Dal  woman.  As  they  thus  conversed 
and  refreshed  themselves,  the  peasant  women 
of  Mora  came  hastening  over  the  meadow,  and 
collected  around  the  cellar  with  a  childish  curi¬ 
osity,  which  you  often  see  in  the  Dal  people. 
Amongst  these  were  young  girls  with  their 
hair  bound  with  red  riband,  and  wreathed  round 
the  head  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
so  that  they  seemed  to  be  adorned  with  gar¬ 
lands  of  flowers.  All  these  Mrs.  Ingeborg  invi¬ 
ted  to  a  dance  at  the  Mora  parsonage  ;  and  in 
boats  which  she  had  caused  to  come  from  Mora, 
they  now  rowed  back  over  the  chrystal  clear 
Silja,  while  the  sun  in  its  descent  cast  golden 
mantles  over  the  giant  shapes  of  the  mountains. 
Middagsberg,  from  this  circumstance,  stood 
forth  in  transcendant  magnificence,  for  they 
saw  from  the  lake  one  of  its  sides  bright  with 
the  full  splendour  of  the  sun,  while  the  other 
stood  dark  and  solemn.  Siri  had  become  per¬ 
fectly  solemn  also,  and  turned  not  her  eyes  from 
the  majestic  mountain. 

They  rowed  up  the  river,  and  landed  at  the 
so-called  Klockgropen,  a  verdant  mound  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  party  stood  upon  it  for 
a  brief  space,  and  recalled  to  their  minds  what 
had  taken  place  here  in  past  times.  Here  it 
was  that  “on  a  holiday  during  Christmas,  just 
as  the  men  of  Mora  came  out  of  Church,  Lord 
Gustavus  ascended  to  address  the  assembled 
multitude.  The  low  noon  sun  stood  right  over 
the  directly  south-lying  Esunds,  or  Middagsberg, 
and  spread  a  dazzling  light  over  the  snowy  re¬ 
gion.  A  fresh  north  wind  was  blowing,  which 
the  Mora  men  regarded  as  a  good  omen.  They 
gathered  around  Gustavus,  contemplating  at¬ 
tentively  the  young  and  manly  gentleman  of 
whose  unmerited  persecutions  they  had  already 
heard  so  much.  With  his  strong  and  sonorous 
voice  he  began  thus  to  address  them  :  ‘  I  see 
with  much  joy  your  great  assembly,  but  with 
equally  great  sorrow  do  I  contemplate  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  us  all.’  Here  he  continued  to  describe 
to  the  people  the  unhappy  situation  of  Sweden 
under  the  oppression  of  Denmark,  and  concluded 
with  these  words:  ‘The  Dalmen  have  in  all 
times  been  brave  and  undaunted  when  the  weal 
of  your  country  was  concerned,  and  therefore 
are  you  renowned  in  our  chronicles,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Sweden  turn  now  their  eyes  upon 
you,  for  they  are  accustomed  to  look  on  you  as 
the  firm  defence  and  protection  of  our  native 
land.  I  will  willingly  accompany  you,  and  will 
for  you  spare  neither  my  hand  nor  my  blood,  for 
more  the  tyrant  has  no.  left  me.  And  then 
shall  he  understand  that  Swedish  men  are 
faithful  and  brave,  and  that  they  may  be  govern¬ 
ed  by  law,  but  not  by  the  yoke.”* 

This  little  patriotically  minded  party,  who 

*  Fryxell :  Narratives  from  the  History  of  Sweden,  in 
course  of  translation  into  English  by  Madame  von  Schoultz. 
Bentley,  London. 


here  now,  more  than  three  hundred  years  after¬ 
wards,  celebrated  the  memory  of  the  hero, 
drank  a  skal  to  him  and  to  the  liberty  which 
his  valiant  deeds  achieved,  and  then  in  gladness 
and  lightness  of  heart  they  took  the  way  up  to¬ 
wards  the  parsonage. 

Already  the  Nyckell  harp*  hummed  in  the 
court  of  Mora  when  the  party  arrived  there.  It 
was  the  melancholy  but  dance-inspiring  Orsa- 
polska,  which  went  on  “to  the  unintermitting 
bass,”  and  soon  whirled  pair  after  pair  hum¬ 
ming  round  after  its  certain  tact.  There  was 
a  time,  but  that  is  long  ago,  when  Charles  XI. 
j  danced  in  the  court  of  Mora,  and  whirled  in  the 
I  polska  with  the  maids  of  Mora.  That  would 
j  we  gladly  have  beheld.  Now  whirled  here 
I  Lieutenant  Lasse,  already  in  full  and  vehement 
|  suit  for  his  cousin,  the  lovely  but  insensible 
!  Valborg. 

Siri  danced  chiefly  with  the  children,  played 
and  romped  with  them.  At  once  Olof  seemed 
]  again  to  see  the  girl  of  ten  years  old,  as  she 
■  delighted  him  with  her  dance  in  the  summer 
night.  She  was  now,  indeed,  palpably  taller, 
but  the  fine,  elasticTorm  was  still  childlike,  and 
undeveloped  ;  the  hair  had  its  former  golden 
lustre,  which,  like  a  sunbeam,  was  woven  into 
it ;  her  eyes  shone  with  the  same  lively  deep 
blue,  her  feet  flew  as  lightly  and  swiftly  from 
the  ground.  Olof  could  not  avoid  again  think¬ 
ing  of  the  elf-queen  whom  the  sagas  describe 
as  “  slender  and  small,  graceful  as  a  lily,  and 
with  a  voice  alluring  and  delicious.”  He  gazed 
on  Siri  with  sincere  pleasure.  Yet  again  he 
looked  on  Valborg,  and  gave  her  far  the  prefer¬ 
ence  over  Siri  in  point  of  beauty  and  maidenly 
bearing.  This  comparison  grew  stronger  later 
in  the  evening,  and  especially  to  the  advantage 
of  Valborg,  as  he  saw  her  assisting  actively 
with  the  supper,  which  was  served  in  the  hall 
with  open  doors,  and  observing  her  caring  for 
all,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  beheld  Siri  in 
the  balcony  of  the  portico,  with  the  greatest 
nonchalance  smoking  a  cigar  in  a  flaming  style, 
and  drinking  punch  with  the  prost  of  Solleron 
and  the  curate,  and  all  the  time  talking  and 
laughing  loudly  with  them.  Scarcely  could  he 
believe  that  it  was  the  same  Siri  whose  eyes 
gleamed  so  brightly  towards  him  in  the  cellar 
at  Utmedland,  who  just  now  in  the  dance 
brought  to  his  imagination  spirits  of  light  and 
the  elf  queen.  She  seemed  to  him  now,  in  the 
whirling  tobacco-smoke,  and  with  the  cigar  in 
her  mouth,  metamorphosed  into  an  imp  of  dark¬ 
ness,  and  he  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  tell 
herhow  ugly  henowfound  her.  Nordid  he  resist 
it,  but  stood  close  behind  Siri,  an,d  whispered  to 
her  his  humble  opinion.  He  got  for  answer  a 
puff  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  the  assurance  that 
she  did  not  trouble  herself  at  all  as  to  what  he 
thought  or  liked. 

“Oh  yes,  indeed,  that  is  just  the  right  one  to 
fall  in  love  with  !”  thought  Olof;  “she  is  hid¬ 
eous  !  Ugh  !  my  sensible  Brigitta  must  have 
been  a  little  crazy.”  And  he  turned  with  an 
admi’ring  glance  towards  the  white-dressed 
Valborg,  who  offered  him  a  plate  of  Dalarna’s 
most  constant  and  delicious  luxury,  groats  and 
milk. 


*  A  peculiar  kind  of  musical  instrument,  with  various 
keys. 
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The  dance  held  on  till  .'en  b'clocki  and  imnis 
diately  after  that  hour  all  dispersed.  Mrs.  In- 
geborg  seemed  to  be  particularly,  anxious  that, 
all  should  go  early  *tp  fesC.arfd  ^sidftously; 
urged  them  to  do  so.  Glof  tfiade^pnie,  little 
opposition,  for  gladly,  he  assured  her,  would  he 
sit  up  and  talk  with  her  the  whole  night.  Nev¬ 
ertheless  he  fell  asleep  the  moment  he  got  into 
bed,  and  all  the  house  was  speedily  at  rest,  like 
himself,  in  the  arms  of  slumber.  One  alone 
waked,  and  that  was  Mrs.  Ingeborg. 

In  the  light  May  night  she  stood  by  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  read  again  the  billet  which  she  had 
read  in  the  morning,  and  the  contents  of  which 
were  these : — 

“  Beloved  wife, 

“  To-morrow  evening,  but  probably  not  before 
it  is  quite  late,  shall  I  again  be  with  thee  !  Say 
nothing  of  my  coming  to  the  young  people,  let 
all  in  the  house  go  early  to  rest.  I  have  a  child¬ 
ish  desire,  thus  coming,  to  see  thee  only,  to  be 
welcomed  alone  by  thee.  I  would  not  have 
the  secret  communicated  to  any  one  or  any 
thing.  If  I  be  late  in  the  night,  I  would  not 
see  light  in  any  window  but  thine.  The  little 
light  from  thy  room,  how  it  will  beam  upon  me  ! 
nay,  into  me,  into  my  soul,  into  my  heart !  My 
wife !  Weary,  disgusted,  embittered  by  the 
petty-mindedness  and  selfishness  of  man,  torn 
to  pieces  by  fruitless  contention  and  abortive 
endeavours,  where  the  most  honest  desires  are 
stranded  on  coldness  and  indifference,  vexed 
with  the  world  and  vexed  with  myself,  thus,  my 
Ingeborg,  do  I  return  to  thee,  to  lay  my  head  on 
thy  bosom,  and  let  thee  breathe  away  the  cloud 
from  my  soul,  to  pray  thee  to  lay  thy  warm 
hand  upon  my  breast.  Oh,  I  have  such  a  haven, 
and  yet  I  dare  to  complain  !  My  little  woman 
must  chastise  me.  But  if  thou  rightly  knew  iri 
what  a  state  of  mind  I  am  at  the  thought  of 
being  soon  with  thee,  and  of  staying  with  thee, 
assuredly  thou  wouldst  not  then  be  displeased 
with  thy  Gustaf. 

“  P.  S.  I  think  it  will  never  be  evening  to¬ 
day.” 

It  breathed  warm  out  of  these  lines  on  the 
heart  of  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  and  it  was  probably  the 
cause  that  she  breathed  warmly  upon  them 
again,  for  she  raised  them  to  her  lips,  while  her 
eyes  sparkled  with  a  dewy  brilliancy. 

She  seemed  already  to  have  arranged  every 
thing  for  her  husband’s  reception,  and  called  to 
her  aid  all  kindly  household  gods  to  enable  her 
to  embrace  him  like  a  heaven  full  of  love. 
Once  more  she  cast  around  her  an  anxious, 
searching  glance  in  the  fresh  and  pleasant  room  ; 
she  gave  a  look  at  the  little  repast  which  she 
had  set  out  in  the  next  room,  and  which  should 
refresh  the  tired  one.  She  disposed  afresh  the 
new  night-gown  and  slippers  which,  during  his 
absence,  she  had  prepared  for  him  ;  and,  final¬ 
ly,  she  gave  a  glance  in  the  mirror  at  herself,  at 
the  light,  fresh  muslin  gown,  at  the  little  lace 
cap  that,  like  a  white  cloud,  rested  on  her  brown 
hair.  Mrs.  Ingeborg  was  one  of  those  ladies 
who  still,  after  a  ten  years’  marriage,  always 
seek  by  a  fine  and  noble  manner  to  charm  their 
husbands,  and,  therefore,  never  have  broken 
the  spell  of  their  fancy  :  that  flower  or  that 
spice  of  all  the  unions  between  human  beings. 
But  Gustaf  Nordevall  was  also  one  of  those  men 


who  ntaitB. this  ;a  precious  obligation  or  rather 
a  pleasure.  And  tiius  waited  and  listened  Mrs 
Iqgebopg,  .with  a  feeling  that  made  the  heart 
,Vat,  ar.*l  the  blood  alternately  tinge  and  forsake 
tfte  ’cjieek..  At  every  little  sound  without  she 
sprang  up.  ‘What  is  not  expressed  in  the  man¬ 
ner,  the  aspect  with  which  a  wife  awaits  her 
husband,  with  which  she  hears  ids  step  on  the 
threshold  of  the  house,  his  hand  >n  the  latch  of 
the  door!  A  whole  history  r.my  be  read  in 
that  moment. 

We  knew  a  young  peasant-wife  who  had  lost 
her  husband,  and  who  spoke  of  their  married 
life  with  tears,  saying,  “  Certainly  there  might 
be  between  us,  as  there  will  be  occasionally 
between  married  people,  a  jarring  word  ;  but 
see  !  never  had  I  to  be  afraid  when  I  heard  him 
‘lift  the  latch  of  the  door  !’” 

How  many  wives  are  there  who  cannot  say 
that  !  Ah  !  in  such  moments  we  have  seen 
cheeks  grow  pale,  eyes  grow  confused,  and  as 
it  were,  yellow  !  Yet  we  know  wives,  who,  at 
this  electric  shock,  tremble — but  with  joy. 

The  clock  was  on  the  stroke  of  eleven  at  night 
when,  unmistakeably,  there  was  heard  the 
approach  of  a  carriage,  and  it  stopped  at  the 
gate  of  the  parsonage  of  Mora.  Mrs.  Ingeborg 
sprang  forth  into  the  portico,  and  embraced — 
her  husband. 


THE  MARRIED  PAIR. 

Time  had  sped  on,  and  still  the  married  pair 
sat  tin  the  easy  sofa.  His  head  was  rested 
against  her  shoulder,  and  that  lofty  but  bitter 
expression  which  gave  to  his  countenance  a 
peculiar  keenness  and  a  singular  interest,  was 
now  softened  and  brightened  into  a  still  and 
love-overflowing  smile. 

A  legend  in  the  national  poem  of  Finland, 
Kalevala,  speaks  of  a  mother  who  had  lost  her 
son,  and  who  found  him  again,  but  torn  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  of 
death.  But  she  collected  the  scattered  frag¬ 
ments,  she  gathered  the  dismembered  son  into 
her  bosom,  and  rocked  him  there,  and  sang  him 
whole  again.  Who  that  has  suffered  and 
striven  upon  earth,  and  does  not  recognise  the 
meaning  and  the  truth  of  this  saga  1  Ah  I 

“Rock,  thou  cradle  of  love,  rock  on  ! 

Sound,  O  song!  with  the  words  of  healing; 

Quiet  the  hearts  that  for  strife  beat  alone  ; 

Sleep,  O  earth  !  with  thy  restless  feeling ; 

Rock,  thou  cradle  of  love,  rock  on  ! 

Sleep  ye,  dark  Memory’s  rancorous  train ; 

Awake,  all  ye  lovely  and  glorious  dreams, 

Heralds  of  truth,  in  the  slumberer’s  brain  ; 

Float  ye  his  future  down  ldve’s  sweet  streams, 

By  hope  all  immortal  steer’d  on  to  the  main. 

Climb,  thou  thought!  seek  the  noon  tide  sun  ; 

Battle,  O  strength  !  to  thy  dear  north  appealing, 

For  freedom  and  light  unto  every  one. 

But,  above  all,  o’er  earth’s  troublous  feeling, 

Sound,  O  song !  with  thy  words  of  healing : 

Rock,  thou  cradle  of  love,  rock  on  !” 

And  thus  had  Mrs.  Ingeborg  rocked  care  to 
rest,  thus  had  her  sensible,  sweet  words  sung 
serenity  and  peace  into  her  husband's  soid.  He 
had  related  to  her  his  endeavours,  his  exertions, 
the  right  he  had  sought  to  win,  the  injustice  he 
had  endured  ;  and  she  had  listened  with  heart 
and  soul,  had  comprehended,  sympathised, 
grown  indignant  at  his  opposers,  rejoiced  at  his 
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propositions,  at  his  labours — yes,  even  at  the 
apparently  fruitless  ones;  for  who  knows  not 
that  “what  is  sown  in  the  snow  comes  tip ‘in 
the  thaw  !”  and,  by  degrees,  she-  had  •turtrecf  tVis 
mind  to  the  vernal  side  of  life.  She  had  talked 
of  the  peaceful,  and,  to  him,  beloved  labour 
which  he  could  now  calmly  prosecute  in  the 
spiritual  vineyard  of  his  congregation,  of  the 
important  scientific  work  to  which  he  could  in 
tranquillity  return,  and  of  the  conquests  which 
his  good  intentions  must  ultimately  achieve 
through  this  means.  She  understood  how  to 
inspire  courage  and  hope  ;  and  thus  she  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  laying  to  rest  every  bitter  sentiment 
in  her  husband's  soul,  and  in  chasing  every 
cloud  from  his  brow.  And  he  rested,  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  all  that  she  told  him  of  her  regrets,  her 
joys,  of  the  spring,  of  Mora,  of  home,  and  of 
that  life  which  they  should  now  enjoy  together. 
One  only  object  in  this  picture  stood  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  cloud.  When  the  professor  inquired  of 
his  wife  about  Siri,  and  how  she  went  on,  Mrs. 
Ingeborg.  deeply  sighing,  answered, — 

“Alt,  Gusiaf!  I  fear  that  we  shall  never 
make  any  thing  of  the  girl.  I  fear  either  that 
she  is  irremediably  made  wild  by  her  unfortu¬ 
nate  bringing  up,  or  that  I  do  not  know  how  to 
guide  and  educate  her.” 

“  Patience,  patience  only,  my  little  woman  !” 
now,  in  his  turn,  said  the  professor,  consolingly. 
“  You  calculate  too  little  on  the  family  influence 
in  the  long  run.  If  this  discipline  of  love  be 
what  it  ought  to  be,  it  will  exert  a  silent  power 
which  no  member  of  it  will  be  able  ultimately 
to  resist.  Yes,  it  reduces  even  hostile  powers  to 
its  service,  and  converts  the  hand,  with  which 
hell  endeavours  to  set  on  fire  the  house,  into 
a  cheering  flame  upon  the  hearth  of  home.  I  am 
not  at  all  uneasy  about  Siri;  she  will  become 
tamed  without  knowing  it  herself,  and  no  very 
severe  bridle  will  be  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
I  am  fond  of  life  and  fire  in  the  young,  and  if  a 
girl  be  good  for  any  thing,  she  will  be  able  to 
melt  ice  six  yards  around  her.  And  such  a  girl 
is,  or  will  be,  our  little  Siri.  Valborg’s  coldness 
and  closeness  are  really  far  more  dangerous. 
We  must  endeavour  to  melt  this  ice  by  a  suita¬ 
ble  fire.  But  that  is  not  so  easy  a  matter. 
Much  rather  would  I  have  to  do  with  that  wild 
fire.  Can  we  but  manage  to  give  that  its  proper 
direction  and  proper  fuel,  then  it  will  become  a 
blessing  Now  is  the  time  that  Siri  should  be 
prepared  for  confirmation,  and  I  shall  find  it  a 
pleasure  this  summer  to  instruct  her  myself!” 

“  Ah,  that  would  be  certainly  good,  if  the  girl 
were  not  so  self-willed,  and  thou — thou,  my  own 
Gustaf — wert  not  so  easily  irritated.” 

“  I  know  it ;  but  I  know  also  that  thy  voice 
— yes,  thy  very  presence — can  tranquillize  my 
mind  when  it  is  ready  to  boil  up.  Be  present 
during  my  reading  hours  with  Siri,  if  thou  wilt ; 
or  give  me  an  amulet,  a  lock  of  thy  hair;  or 
some  word  written  by  thy  hand,  which  I  will 
carry  in  my  bosom,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
outbursts  of  temper.  But,  now  that  I  am  at 
home  again,  I  believe  that  I  shall  be  gentle  as 
a  lamb.  I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  that 
can  strongly  irritate  me ;  and,  least  of  all,  a 
young  maiden  of  a  nature  as  rich  as  Siri’s  really 
is,  and  whom  I  am,  moreover,  fond  of.  Thou 
shalt  see  that  we  shall  some  time  have  joy  in 
the  girl  That  shall  we,  too,  as  I  hope,  in  my 


son.  I  am  heartily  glad  to  have  him  here  at 
home  He  has  for  many  years  lived  more  for 
I'h'e  head  than  forrthe rdieari,  and  I  fear  that  the 
fiducution-of  tjiei&uet  has  heenmade  but  of  se¬ 
condary  consideration.  But  with  that  thou  shalt 
assist  both  him  and  me.  I  am  of  that  author's 
opinion  who  says,  ‘  There  is  hut  one  high  school, 
and  it  is  that  in  which  the  heart  is  educated.’  ”* 

No.devall  had  raised  himself  up  as  bespoke, 
and  now  it  was  his  wife  who  leaned  her  head 
against  him,  listening  in  silence,  and  then 
said  ; 

“  Ah.  how  dear  it  is  to  me  again  to  hear  thy 
voice,  again  to  feel  the  wing  of  ihy  protecting 
and  strengthening  spirit  over  me!  Ah,  how 
full  and  beautiful  lile  now  feels !  He  who  could 
die  now  .  .  .  thus  here  ...  to  pass  over  from 
earth  into  heaven!  that  were  too  mnch  ;  that 
were  a  life,  a  death  without  a  night;  ....  and 
the  night  which  comes ....  will  come  one  day.” 

She  uttered  the  last  words  with  a  dreamy  but 
half-prophetic  tone. 

“  But  now  it  is  morning.”  exclaimed  Norde- 
vall ;  “see,  the  sun  rises!  My  little  woman, 
we  have  gossipped  the  night  away.” 

“Yes,  now  it  is  morning,”  said  Mrs.  Inge¬ 
borg,  and  raised  herself ;  “  and  now  that  my  sun 
is  again  here  I  will  be  hopeful  and  courageous; 
I  shall  be  young  again,  at  least  in  soul,  lor  the 
body  ....  Gusiaf,  1  have  become  old  during  i by 
absence.  Longing  for  thee  lias  laid  its  addi¬ 
tional  heavy  weight  on  my  five  and-tbirty  years; 
I  have  got  a  great  wrinkle  by  the  eye  . .  .” 

“  Is  that  possible  1”  said  Nordevall ;  “just  let 
me  see  ii  ;  ay,  actually  a  wrinkle!”  arid  be 
kissed  it :  so  tenderly  bad  he  never  kissed,  as 
lover,  the  polished  eye-lids. 

"Thanks;  thou,”  said  she,  affectionately 
smiling,  thou  hast  consecrated  my  old  age.” 

“  To  a  still  lovelier  youth  !  I  love  the  wrin¬ 
kle  !”  And  he  kissed  it  again. 

A  golden  vernal  sun  now  broke  into  the  room 
and  cast  his  quivering  beams  upon  the  pair,  as 
if  to  bless  them. 

Oh,  how  beautiful  to  love  purely  and  deeply! 
how  divine  is  this  true  love!  even  the  soluary 
mortal  who,  turned  towards  the  quiet  sun  of 
thought,  congratulates  himself  on  being  with¬ 
drawn  from  all  the  tempests  of  the  heart,  and 
on  having  found  in  his  tranquil  world  a  peace,  a 
sufficiency,  from  which  men  can  take  nothing 
away,  and  to  which  they  can  add  little — even 
he,  at  the  sight  of  beings  who  live,  enjoy,  and 
suffer  in  each  other,  involuntarily  feels  his  heart 
grow  warm,  and,  perhaps,  with  a  tear  in  his 
eye, exclaims,  “Oh,  how  beautiful  to  love  !  how 
divine  is  true  love!”  Consorts,  brothers  antf 
sisters,  friends,  loving  as  God  loves,  beautiful 
and  blessed  is  your  lot !  the  only  one  which  en¬ 
joys  on  earth  the  promise  of  “  everlasting  dwell¬ 
ings”  in  the  land,  where  love  itself  is  the  sun — 
the  sun  that  never  goes  down. 


HOME  AT  MORA. 

The  members  of  a  family  ought  occasionally 
to  be  separated  for  a  time.  It  produces  in  many 
cases  a  salutary  renovation,  and  the  meetings 
again  are,  when  affection  lies  at  the  bottom,  so 

*  V.  Unge  :  “  Walk?  in  the  Fatherland.’’ 
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rich,  so  joyous,  a  new  spring.  We  do  not  go 
bo  t'ar  as  the  song,  when  it  says — 

“With  the  same  and  the  same  tve  p-ow  crabbed  and  dull, 

’Tis  change  that  our  nature  makes  beautiful ; 

With  the  fairest  of  maids  I  should  wrangle  and  fly, 

And  should  weary  of  living,  forgot  she  to  die.” 

But  to  the  half-way,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  two 
first  lines,  there  we  go  entirely. 

Under  the  May-life  which  arose  in  the  home 
-of  Mora,  in  the  first  days  after  the  return  of  the 
house-father,  every  sense  bloomed  ;  even  the 
shut-up  Valborg  seemed  to  awaken  to  life  and 
sympathy.  Olof  was  happy  in  the  feeling  of 
now  being  nearer  to  his  father  than  ever;  and 
Brigitta  was  quite  confused  in  the  head  with  joy, 
and  danced  about  with  her  uncle,  her  aunt,  her 
curate,  and  with  any  one  she  could  lay  hands 
on.  Siri  alone  partook  not  in  the  general  joy. 
She  seemed  to  become  more  shy  than  ever,  fled 
the  happy  family,  lived  out  in  wood  and  field — 
they  seldom  knew  where  ;  and  a  species  of  wild 
melancholy  frequently  threw  its  shade  over  her 
young  countenance,  and  gave  a  dark  expression 
to  her  glance.  She  was  rarely  seen  at  home, 
except  at  meal-times,  and  this  distressed  Mrs. 
Ingeborg,  for  she  saw  how  often  the  professor’s 
eyes  sought  for  the  young  girl,  although  he  said 
nothing;  and  the  exhortations  of  others  to  be 
more  at  home  produced  no  effect.  Two  eve¬ 
nings  in  the  week,  however,  usually  brought 
the  whole  family  together  into  a  familiar  circle, 
and  these  were  they  which  Mrs.  Ingeborg  had 
called  the  spinning-room  evenings.  Here  col¬ 
lected  all  the  female  members  of  the  family,  each 
with  her  wheel,  in  the  great  hall,  where  the  fire 
was  kindled  on  the  hearth  ;  and  around  this  fire 
placed  themselves  the  women,  and  span  and  span. 
And  soon  did  they  spin  unto  them  the  gentlemen, 
for  it  went  merrily  with  the  spinning-wheels ; 
songs  were  sung,  stories  were  told,  riddles  were 
propounded  and  guessed.  Mrs.  Ingeborg  had  an 
inexhaustible  treasury  ofsuch  things,  and  amused 
herself  as  she  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  spinners, 
or  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  hall,  with  puzzling 
their  brains  with  all  the  wonders  and  things 
that  she  “saw  at  the  king’s  court,”  a  form  of 
riddle  that  she  often  employed.  Mrs.  In|feborg 
was  herself  commonly  very  joyous  on  these 
evenings,  and  enlivened  every  body,  and  would 
not  willingly  allow  any  one  to  keep  back  their 
contribution  to  the  general  good,  whether  of 
story,  song,  or  enigma.  Siri  generally  sung 
some  little  sprightly  air,  and  distinguished  her¬ 
self  besides  by  her  zeal  in  the  solving  of  riddles, 
which  much  amused  her.  This  also  amused 
Olof,  and  reminded  him  of  the  olden  times  in 
the  north,  when  riddles  and  the  most  subtle 
questions  were  the  dearest  pleasure  of  the  wise  ; 
when  even  the  gods  descended  from  their  lumi¬ 
nous  abodes,  in  order  to  contend  in  such  trials 
with  the  giants  of  earth;  and  Odin  gave  him¬ 
self  no  rest  till  he  had  in  such  contest  measured 
himself  against,  and  triumphed  over,  the  cun¬ 
ning  giant  Vafthrudner.  Olof  had  now,  in  his 
recollections  of  travel,  invaluable  contributions 
of  pleasure  to  confer  on  the  spinning-room.  He 
and  Lieutenant  Lasse  were  always  present ; 
they  attempted  also  to  spin  in  company,  but  the 
threads  were  so  often  broken,  or  they  made  the 
wheels  spin  round  so  unmercifully,  that  the 
ladies  hogged  to  he  permitted  to  dispense  with 
this  species  of  contribution  from  the  gentlemen. 
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Later  in  the  evening  came  commonly  also  the 
professor.  His  arrival  amongst  them  at  all 
times  inspired  a  higher  vivacity,  a  more  living 
interest;  and  even  in  the  spinning-room  it  was 
the  same  ;  whether  he  was  there  merely  in  the 
capacity  of  spectator  and  listener,  or,  as  was 
often  the  case,  he  himself  paid  his  tribute  to  the 
general  good  in  the  shape  of  a  story. 

A  few  days  after  Oiofs  return,  it  was  the 
spinning-meeting  at  home,  and  all  were  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  great  hall  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Inge¬ 
borg  had  propounded  some  difficult  enigmas, 
which  Olof  and  Siri  had  vied  in  guessing  ;  Val¬ 
borg  had  sung  a  song  ;  the  curate  had  mimicked 
hautboys  and  speaking-trumpets;  Lieutenant 
Lasse  had  represented  a  steam-vessel  getting 
into  motion,  by  which  sundry  spinning-wheels 
were  thrown  into  great  jeopardy ;  and  Brigitta 
had  related  various  anecdotes  about  the  Old 
Woman,  a  personage  who  does  and  says  a 
multitude  of  things  in  Sweden  ;  as  for  exam¬ 
ple  : — 

“  I  will  see  fchat,”  said  the  old  woman,  and 
bought  a  raven  to  see  whether  it  would  live  two 
hundred  years. 

“Thanks  to  our  Lord,  now  I  help  myself,” 
said  the  old  woman,  when  she  alighted  on  her 
feet  again. 

“Yes,”  said  the  old  woman,  “it  was  some¬ 
thing  with  a  ‘  ral,’  and  if  it  were  not  an  admiral, 
why  then  it  must  have  been  a  corporal.” 

“  If  no  if  had  come  between,  then  had  the  old 
woman  bitten  the  bear,”  &c. 

All  had  given  their  mite  towards  the  eve¬ 
ning’s  entertainment,  and  the  professor  had 
laughed,  and  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart  enjoyed 
his  home-life.  Warmed  and  exhilarated,  he 
responded  to  the  importunities  of  the  young, 
that  he  should  tell  something,  with  the  following 
characteristic  incidents  from  the  life  of  the  Dal 
peasantry. 

“A  father  went  one  winter’s  evening  with 
his  two  daughters,  over  the  ice  on  Lake  Silja. 
In  the  twilight  they  lost  their  way  and  came 
upon  a  weak  ice,  which  broke  under  their  feet. 
It  continued  to  break  with  their  endeavours  to 
hold  themselves  fast,  and  to  get  upon  it  again. 
One  only  of  the  daughters  was  fortunate  enough 
to  support  herself  by  a  somewhat  firmer  piece 
of  ice ;  and  on  her  shoulder  the  other  sister 
seized,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  drew  her¬ 
self  up  by  her. 

“‘Leave  go,  Margaret,’  said  the  first,  ‘or  I 
must  sink  ;  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
I  can  maintain  my  own  hold.’ 

“  But  the  young  girl,  in  her  death  agony,  did 
not  leave  go,  but  held  fast  as  before. 

“Then  heard  the  sinking  one  the  sinking 
father’s  solemn  voice — 

“  ‘  Hear’st  thou  not,  Margaret,  what  Anna 
says  V 

“And  on  the  instant  as  the  girl  heard  the 
word  she  quitted  her  hold  on  her  sister,  and 
suffered  herself  to  sink  into  the  deep  with  her 
father. 

“The  sister  succeeded  in  rescuing  herself; 
but  often  did  she  afterwards  come  to  me,  in 
search  of  consolation  for  the  pangs  of  her  con¬ 
science,  for  shi  ascribed  to  herself  the  death  of 
Margaret. 

“  A  father  rowed  with  hia  young  son  upon  the 
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Silja  ;  there  arose  a  storm  ;  their  little  boat  was 
upset,  and  cast  far  from  them  ;  but  a  board 
floated  near  them,  and  father  and  son  took  hold 
on  it,  but  it  was  not  able  to  bear  up  both,  and 
when  the  son  saw  that,  he  said,  ‘  God  bless 
thee,  my  father,  live  for  my  mother  and  my 
brothers  and  sisters and  so  let  himself  sink 
to  the  bottom. 

“In  the  dreadful  year  of  famine  here,  1838, 
there  came  one  day  to  me  a  Dalman  from  an¬ 
other  parish,  and  said  to  me — 

“  ‘  Sell  me  a  few  tons  of  straw.’ 

“The  man  was  one  of  those  great,  stalwart 
figures,  which  you  seldom  see,  except  here ;  yet 
he  had  evidently  suffered  from  want  of  food. 
He  had  drawn  his  hat  with  its  broad  brim  deep 
over  his  face. 

“  ‘  I  cannot  sell  thee  straw,’  said  I,  at  his  en¬ 
treaty  ;  ‘I  have  not  more  lhan  I  shall  need  for 
myself,  and  the  poor  of  my  own  parish. 

“  ‘  Sell  but  one  ton,’  implored  he. 

‘“Not  even  that  can  I,’  I  replied;  ‘that 
which  I  have  left  I  must  carefully  preserve  for 
myself  and  my  people.’ 

“  ‘  Half  a  ton,  then,’  persisted  the  Dalman, 
pressingly. 

“‘It  grieves  me,’  I  said,  ‘but  not  even  a 
single  half  ton  can  I  spare  thee.’ 

“  The  huge  fellow  took  a  step  nearer  to  me, 
said  not  a  word,  but  lifted  his  hat  above  his 
brow,  and  gazed  fixedly  upon  me ;  he  let  me 
see  that  he  wept. 

“  The  sight  of  this  anguish  I  could  not  sus¬ 
tain.  ‘  Come  with  me,’  said  I,  ‘  thou  shalt  have 
what  thou  wilt.’ 

“  He  followed  me,  and  got  the  straw  that  he 
wanted. 

“  •  If  this  were  for  myself ,’  said  he,  1 1  should 
not  probahly  have  been  here ;  for,  if  we  men 
suffer  and  endure  want,  it  is  no  more  than  our 
sins  deserve,  and  we  can  and  ought  to  bear ; 
but  the  poor  animals — what  can  they  have  done 
amiss  V 

“  And  now  for  a  little  love-story  ! 

“A  young  farmer  loved,  at  the  same  time, 
two  young  women,  and,  though  strange  enough, 
loved  both  with  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
affection,  and  they  both  of  them  warmly  re¬ 
turned  his  passion.  But  one  of  them  showed 
for  him  an  almost  boundless  devotion:  and, 
perhaps,  this  might  be  the  cause,  that  at  once, 
with  a  more  determined  sentiment,  he  turned 
towards  the  other ;  but  she  answered  him,  ‘  I 
will  not  be  married  amid  the  sighs  of  any  un¬ 
happy  one,  and  it  is  now  thy  duty  to  wed  Ker- 
stin.  To  me  thou  wilt  ever  remain  dear,  but 
now  must  we  part.’ 

“  What  a  field  would  there  have  been  here 
for  the  French  romantic  !  What  agony,  rav¬ 
ings,  explosions,  and  explications  without  end  ! 
Here  had  been  sacrifices  and  poisonings,  and,  at 
last,  three  corpses.  But  how  simply  did  the 
genius  of  the  Dal  people  resolve  this  knotty 
point ! 

“The  young  man  obeyed  the  exhortations  of 
the  serious  damsel — obeyed  that  of  duty — he 
married  Kerstin  ;  and,  as  they  were  both  truly 
good  and  excellent  people,  they  were  happy 
together.  They  had  lived  happily  together  for 
four  years,  and  had  three  children,  when  the 
wife  died.  But  as  she  lay  on  her  death-bed 


she  said  to  her  husband,  1 1  would  ask  one  thing 
of  thee,  and  that  is,  that  thou,  after  my  death, . 
wilt  marry  Anna,  who  was  once,  and  is  still, 
dear  to  thee,  and  who,  I  know,  still  loves  thee, 
and  that  thou  makest  no  other  the  mother  of 
my  children.’ 

“  The  husband  mourned  sincerely  for  his 
wife;  but,  when  the  customary  period  ofmourn-- 
ing  had  expired,  it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to 
endeavour  to  fulfil  her  last  prayer.  He  went  to 
the  still  unmarried,  the  still-beloved  Anna,  and 
told  her  the  wish  of  his  late  wife,  and  his  own. 
And  she  answered,  ‘  Thou  art  still  as  dear  to 
me  as  formerly,  and  willingly  would  I  be  thy 
wife,  but  I  fear  for  thy  children.  I  fear  that  I 
could  not  be  to  them  such  a  mother  that  I  could 
answer  it  to  my  conscience  and  to  the  dead, 
and  that  would  make  thee  dissatisfied  with  me.’ 

“And  by  that  reply  Anna  stood  fast,  spite  of 
all  the  arguments  of  love  and  reason  that  were 
employed  to  move  her. 

“  Quite  distracted  came  the  young  man  one 
day  to  me,  and  implored  my  counsel,  and  begged 
me  to  talk  with  the  girl,  and  to  endeavour  to- 
persuade  her  to  become  his  wife. 

“  ‘To  seek  to  persuade  her  I  cannot  promise 
thee,’  I  said,  ‘  for  in  so  solemn  an  affair  a  wo¬ 
man  should  make  her  resolve  in  freedom  ;  but 
speak  with  her  I  will,  and  tell  her  what  I  think 
and  advise  in  the  matter.’  I  sent  to  the  young 
woman,  talked  with  her  of  her  future  duties, 
and  succeeded  in  pacifying  her  all  too  sensitive 
conscience.  Soon  afterwards  I  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  uniting  the  two  lovers. 

“  A  few  years  afterwards  I  came  on  an  offi¬ 
cial  journey  into  the  district  where  they  resided. 
It  was  a  dark  autumn  evening,  and  cold  and 
dull  without.  But  when  I  entered  their  room, 
the  fire  blazed  cheerily,  and  in  its  light  on  the 
floor  played  four  children,  full  of  pleasure.  Hus¬ 
band  and  wife  arose  to  meet  the  enterer,  but,, 
when  they  recognised  me  again,  they  became 
deeply  moved,  and  began  to  weep.  ‘  Ask  her, 
ask  her,’  said  the  husband,  and  pointed  to  the 
wife,  ‘whether  she  be  not  satisfied  with  me!' 
But  I  did  not  ask  her;  I  saw  warm  and  happy 
tears  already  speaking.” 

“That  was  a  charming  story,  that  last,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Brigitta,  when  the  professor  had  fin¬ 
ished. 

“And  thou,  Siri,”  asked  he,  “which  dost 
thou  like  the  best !” 

Blushing  and  shy  answered  Siri,  “  That  about 
the  Dalma  and  h-is  cattle.” 

“That  was  right,  my  own  girl,”  exclaimed 
the  professor,  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

“  I  wonder  how  you  like  groats  and  milk  V 
said  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  as  she  entered,  followed  by 
her  maid,  who  brought  in  dishes  and  bowls. 

“  Best  of  every  thing  in  the  world,  next  to 
thee,”  said  her  husband  joyfully,  and  Olof  was 
ready  to  chime  in,  for  the  spinning-room  sup¬ 
pers  were  also  groat  suppers  in  the  house,  and 
concluded  by  all  assembling  round  a  large, 
steaming  groat-dish,  which,  in  Olofs  opinion, 
put  the  crown  on  the  charms  of  the  evening. 
To  Olof  it  seemed  that  his  home  was  the  best 
home  in  the  world. 

For  the  rest,  there  was  much  in  his  home 
which  called  into  thoughtful  exercise  his  pene¬ 
trating  and  observant  spirit ;  and  enigmas  here 
met  him,  more  difficult  to  solve  than  all  those 
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marvels  which  Mrs.  Ingeborg  saw  “  at  the 
King’s  Court.”  She  herself  was  amongst  them, 
for  Olof  observed  often  in  her,  moments  of  sad¬ 
ness,  that  came  and  passed  away  again  without 
any  apparent  cause,  and  expressions  fell  from 
her  at  times  which  seemed  to  indicate  some 
hidden  cause  of  disquiet.  But  the  perfect  hap¬ 
piness  she  enjoyed  in  her  domestic  life  with 
her  husband,  her  open  disposition,  her  daily 
fresh  spirit  and  activity,  her  sincere  benevo¬ 
lence  towards  all  who  surrounded  her,  and 
which  made  both  people  and  creatures  thrive 
under  her  care,  her  enjoyment  of  life  and  na¬ 
ture,  appeared  to  make  such  a  secret  impossi¬ 
ble.  Olof  hesitated  to  seek  explanations  of  her 
gloomy  moods  of  mind,  which  she,  in  fact,  care¬ 
fully  concealed  from  her  husband,  and  which 
never  cast  a  severe  shade  over  her  temper,  fur¬ 
ther  than  that  she  had  an  organic  affection  of 
•the  heart,  which  she  had  had  many  years,  but 
which  only  at  times  was  troublesome,  but  never, 
so  it  was  said,  dangerous. 

The  father  was  a  soul  open  as  the  day  ;  his 
merits  and  his  failings  were  obvious  to  all. 
Warm,  striving,  and  sagacious,  strong  in  will 
and  power,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  live 
without  restless  exertion  and  onward  aspira¬ 
tion.  His  impetuosity  sometimes  led  him  into 
error  ;  but  his  Christian  goodness  led  him  al¬ 
ways  to  acknowledge  and  pray  forgiveness  of 
the  wrong.  He  was  one  of  those  men  with 
whom  life  is  never  perfectly  free  from  clouds, 
but  whose  absence  leaves  an  immeasurable 
void. 

Olofs  best  friend  in  the  house  for  society  and 
conversation  was  Brigitta.  With  her  he  gladly 
talked  of  his  stepmother,  Brigitta’s  “charming 
aunt;”  with  her  he  wondered  whether  Siri 
would  ever  become  a  rational  creature  ;  whe¬ 
ther  Valborg  could  become  a  real  human  being; 
w  hether  she  could  fall  in  love,  and  so  on.  With 
her  he  spoke  of  his  own  future,  his  approaching 
sojourn  in  Fahlun,  where,  in  the  school  of  min¬ 
ing,  he  should  study  fundamentally  the  science 
of  mining,  in  the  hope  some  day  of  becoming  a 
great  master  of  mines  in  the  country.  Before 
her  he  liked  also  to  let  the  light  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  shine  on  various  subjects,  and  to  relate  to 
her  his  success  in  various  ways.  Olof  was  one 
of  those  young  men,  who,  favoured  by  fortune 
and  mankind,  and  who  had  something  of  that 
pleasant  confidence  in  himself  which  people  not 
seldom  have  at  three-and-twenty,  but,  with 
greater  wisdom,  do  not  often  possess  at  three- 
and-forty. 

The  family  at  Mora  had  many  friends,  but 
none  more  intimate,  and  none  dearer  than  the 
prost  and  prostinna  of  Solleron  and  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Few  weeks  seldom  went  by  without  the 
two  households  passing  a  day  together,  either 
at  Mora  or  at  Solleron.  Some  few  weeks  only 
in  autumn  and  spring  was  this  intercourse  in¬ 
terrupted,  during  the  time  that  the  Silja  neither 
bears  nor  breaks  up. 

One  day  the  great  prost  and  the  little  pros¬ 
tinna  were  at  Mora.  It  was  evening,  and  the 
young  people  danced  in  the  saloon,  while  the 
older  ones  conversed  in  the  drawing-room. 
Two  gentlemen,  friends  of  the  professor,  travel¬ 
ling  from  Stockholm,  increased  the  party..  The 
conversation  fell  on  marriage,  and  one  of  the 
travellers  praised  the  single  state  for  its  tran¬ 


quillity  and  undisturbed  quiet.  The  professor, 
again,  was  zealous  for  marriage,  and  rather  il¬ 
liberally,  since  he  insisted  that  only  in  marriage, 
he  always  assumed  it  to  be  happy,  could  hu¬ 
man  beings  attain  their  full  development,  their 
highest  ennoblement.  He  grew  quite  warn* 
upon  it,  and  concluded  with  these  words : 

“  People  suppose  commonly  that  the  first  period 
of  married  life  is  the  happiest,  but  that  is  not 
the  case,  that  I  know,  and  so  does  my  wife  too. 

I  am  a  thousand  times  happier  with  her  now, 
and  am  a  thousand  times  more  attached  to  her 
now,  than  I  was  ten  years  ago,  when  we  were 
first  married  ;  and  I  am  certain  that  ten  years 
hence  I  shall  like  her  still  better,  for  true  affec¬ 
tion  goes  on  always  increasing.  It  has,  like  our 
Lord’s  grace,  no  bounds  and  no  grave.  Yes,  if 
it  were  now  said  to  me,  ‘  Thou  art  free  ;  go 
freely  over  the  whole  world,  and  choose  thee  a 
a  wife,’  I  should  go  instantly  to  her,  and  say, 

‘  Wilt  thou  have  me!’” 

“Dalarna,”  said  the  advocate  of  celibacy, 
warmed  by  the  professor’s  zeal,  “  Delarna  must 
be  a  good  soil  for  marriage.  Even  amongst  the 
peasantry,  even  in  the  low  huts,  I  seem  to  have 
observed  a  more  happy  relationship  between 
married  people  than  is  common  in  the  world. 
It  is  animating  to  think  that  so  great  a  happi¬ 
ness  as  that  which  you  describe  married  life  to 
be  can  be  enjoyed  alike  by  high  and  low,  by  the 
educated,  and,  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view, 
the  uneducated.” 

“Yes, — hum, — ”  said  the  professor;  “but  a 
perfect  equality  can  I  not,  however,  admit  in 
this  respect.  Education  creates  a  distinction, 
and  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  possess  it. 
An  expanded  view  of  life  and  its  objects,  multi¬ 
plied  subjects  for  thought,  for  interest,  for  con¬ 
versation,  make  life  richer,  and  give  nourish¬ 
ment  to  attachment.  That  cannot  be  helped  ; 
as  a  great  burning-glass  collects  a  richer  amount 
of  rays  into  its  focus  than  a  lesser  one,  produces 
a  greater  heat,  kindles  a  greater  fire.  For  my 
own  part  I  should  not  be  half  so  happy  with  my> 
wife,  if  I  could  not  talk  with  her  on  all  subjects 
which  possess  an  interest  for  me,  and  if  she  did 
not  as  well,  through  her  education  as  through 
her  natural  endowments,  help  me  to  thoughts 
and  views  which  I  should  not,  of  myself,  arrive 
at.  And  often  when  I  have  pored  and  ponder¬ 
ed,  with  a  single  word  she  has  hit  the  nail  or. 
the  head,  and  made  all  light  before  me.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  that  she  is  also  my  dearest,  my  most 
indispensable  society,  an  actual  half  of  my  life. 
And  in  that  you  may  see  why  the  education 1 
I  allude  to  is  of  so  high  a  value,  especially  for' 
persons  whose  life  is  not  occupied  by  much  ma¬ 
terial  labour,  and  for  married  people  in*  good, 
external  circumstances.  That  through  thrsj- 
indeed,  they  may  spiritually  live  for  each  other; 
may  become  continually  more  necessary  to 
each  other,  and  the  change  from  the  lover  into 
the  friend,  which  all  married  people  must  pass 
through,  may  be  an  ascending  and  not  descend¬ 
ing  metamorphosis.  For  the  love  which  can¬ 
not  be  converted  into  friendship  is  of  very  little 
worth.” 

While  the  professor  was  thus  speaking,  Mrs. 
Ingeborg  had  gone  out  into  an  adjoining  room, 
and  stood  by  a  window,  with  a  view  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  church.  The  beautiful  spire  glowed  in 
the  evening  sun  ,  the  melodious  bells  of  Mora 
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rung  out  six.  Silent  tears  rolled  down  Mrs. 
Ingehorg's  cheeks,  while  her  eyes  rested  on  the 
the  broad-spreading  trees  of  the  churchyard. 
Two  of  her  children,  dead  in  their  early  child¬ 
hood,  rested  there,  and  her  still  tears  seemed 
to  call  in  question  the  fervent  words  of  her 
husband  on  the  happiness  of  their  married  life. 
Yet  it  was  not  so;  but  the  maternal  feeling  at 
this  moment  asserted  its  right,  and  when  awhile 
after  the  professor  stood  by  her  side,  and  said, 
in  tender  uneasiness,  “  What,  now,  my  Inge- 
borg  1”  she  merely  whispered,  with  a  glance  at 
the  churchyard,  “The  children  !” 

Nordevall  stood  silent,  respecting  her  feelings, 
but  said  soon  after,  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
hers,  “  But  He  who  gave,  and  He  who  took 
away,  can  give  again.” 

■“  Nay,  nay,”  said  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  almost  veh¬ 
emently,  “7  do  not  deserve  it.” 

Mrs.  Ingeborg  let  fall  occasionally  such  an 
expression,  and  it  invariably  annoyed  her  hus¬ 
band,  for  he  seemed  to  see  in  it  a  morbid  imag¬ 
ination  ;  and  he  now  answered  somewhat  im¬ 
patiently  ; 

“  No  one  deserves  God’s  goodness  :  but  that 
thou  shouldst  deserve  it  less  than  any  one  else 
I  will  not  hear  of ;  that  is  a  spectre  of  the  brain, 
self  inflicted  pain,  which  ought  not - ” 

“  I  do  not  complain  !”  mildly  interrupted  Mrs. 
Ingeborg;  “if I  have  no  child,  yet  I  have  thee 
and  thy  affection,  which  are  more  to  me  than 
all  the  world,  and  make  every  thing  else  super¬ 
fluous.” 

An  expression  like  this  delighted  Nordevall, 
and  he  said  gladly  ; 

“  And,  if  we  have  no  mutual  child,  yet  we 
have  foster  children,  which  shall  be  to  us  as 
our  own.  Come,  and  let  us  see  them  dance. 
Siri  dances,  as  I  imagine  to  myself,  an  elf 
queen.  The  girl  has  altogether  a  peculiar 
charm,  which - ”  , 

“  But  where  is  Siri  I” 

“  Siri  was  nowhere  amongst  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  ;  Siri  was  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  house  ; 
Siri  had  not,  people  said,  been  seen  since  di¬ 
rectly  after  mid-day.  For  the  first  time  the 
professor  expressed  displeasure  with  her.  “  She 
is,  in  fact,  never  at  home !”  said  he. 

“  I  will  become  a  fish  again,”  said  Brigitta, 
“if  some  fine  day  Siri  be  not  mountain-smitten, 
so  that  we  never  see  her  any  more.  It  is  a 
misery  with  Siri.” 

- - 

SIRI. 

“  I  wonder  where  she  can  be  !”  said  Olof  to 
Brigitta,  as  their  enqiuring  glances  met  in  the 
court. 

“Yes,  that  may  the  wind  know!”  answered 
Brigitta ;  “  that  she  is  never  where  she  ought 
to  be,  that  I  know.  Now  is  iny  uncle  angry, 
and  in  that  humour  he  is  by  no  means  gentle,  I 
can  assure  you,  and  my  poor  aunt  is  so  anxious. 
....  I  say,  my  girl,  has  thou  seen  Siri  1’’  said 
Brigitta  to  a  farm-servant  maid  in  the  court, 
who  answered : — 

“  I  saw  her  a  few  hours  ago  riding  towards 
Morkarleby  side.” 

“  Let  us  go  towards  the  side,  perhaps  we 
shall  meet  her,”  said  Olof  to  Brigitta.  And 


they  went ;  and  while  they  contemplated  the 
beautiful  waters  of  the  Silja  and  the  Dalelf,  and 
the  wood-clothed  mountains  on  the  shore,  Olof 
fell  again  into  his  thoughts  and  plans  for  the 
future.  Foremost  amongst  these  stood  his  de¬ 
sire  to  become  in  time  possessor  of  iron-works 
in  Dalarna.  “  What  a  life  might  we  not  live 
there  !”  exclaimed  he,  “  and  what  subjects 
should  we  not  have  lor  activity  and  fortune  ! 
The  fabrication  of  iron — Sweden’s  greatest 
wealth  ;  the  work  of  its  refinement;  the  care 
of  the  labourers  in  the  works;  whose  condition 
it  would  be  a  happiness  to  make  happy  ;  inter¬ 
course  with  nature,  which  alone  is  a  world 
sufficient  to  live  in  ;  and  then  family  life  which 
in  its  enchanting  dales - ” 

“Family  life  !”  exclaimed  Brigitta  wagishly, 

“  nay,  only  hear  the  sweet  lad  ;  he  thinks  of  his 
papa  and  his  mamma,  and  perhaps  on  his  little 
cousins,  too.  That  is  actually  quite  touching  !”  * 

“  What's  the  matter  !  Ah  lyes,  yes!  But  I 
did  not  think  only  on  that  family  life,”  said  Olof 
laughing  and  blushing. 

“  On  what  family  life,  then!”  asked  Brigilta, 
with  an  innocent  tone,  but  mischievously  twink¬ 
ling  eyes. 

“  Oh  ! . for  example  on  my  own . when  I 

. shall  get  married  !” 

“  For  example  !  Well  the  wife,  for  example, 
seems  already  in  view.  Is  that  it!” 

“Not  at  all!”  said  Olof,  laughing*  “  but  I 
think  she  may  possibly  come.  Ah  !  see,  there 
we  have  Siri !” 

And  it  was  Siri  who  came  riding  towards 
them,  with  the  fiery  Brunhilda,  quite  warm,  and 
herself  with  an  expression  of  wild  exultation  in 
her  countenance.  The  lappets  of  her  kroka 
flapped,  like  a  pair  of  wings  about  her  shoulders, 
in  the  wind.  As  soon  as  she  saw  Olof  and 
Brigitta,  she  stopped,  sprang  from  the  horse, 
which  she  allowed  to  go  loose,  and  bounded 
towards  them,  where  they  sat  not  far  from  the 
road,  on  a  verdant  hill. 

“  That  was  a  glorious  ride  !”  she  exclaimed, 
as  she  flung  herself  down  on  the  ground,  near 
them.  “  Olof,  you  must  ride  on  Brunhilda  ; 
one  flies  as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  on  her.” 

“  Ah  !”  said  Brigitta,  “  and  if  thou  hadst 
a  little  less  passion  for  wind  and  blowing 
weather,  and  a  little  more  for  sitting  still,  it 
would  not  be  amiss.  But  don’t  lie  there  now 
upon  the  cold  ground,  whilst  thou  art  so  heated, 
Siri !” 

“  The  ground  is  not  cold  !”  said  Siri,  “  it  has 
a  warm  heart,  warmer  than  mankind  has ;  I 
wish  that  I  lay  there  !”  added  she,  and  kissed 
the  earth,  and  pressed  it  to  her  burning  cheeks. 

“The  earth’s  heart  !”  said  Brigitta;  “dear 
Siri,  what  nonsense  is  that !” 

“Not  such  nonsense,  either!”  said  Olof; 

“  the  earth  may  actually  be  said  to  have  a  warm 
heart,  for,  according  to  all  probab.lity,  its  inte¬ 
rior  is  red  hot.  The  deeper  we  penetrate  into 
the  earth,  the  higher  rises  the  temperature.  In 
Fahlum  copper-mines,  for  instance,  at  about  two 
hundred  fathoms  deep,  it  is  so  warm  that  the 
people  work  there  without  upper  garments  in 
the  coldest  weather  in  winter  But  what  does 
my  little  sister  know  of  the  earth's  warm 
heart !’! 

“Ah,  I  know  a  great  deal,  I !”  said  Siri  nod¬ 
ding  archly. 
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“  Yes,  since  thou  wert  mountain-kidnapped,” 
said  Brigitta,  “thou  hast  been  abominably  know¬ 
ing  about  the  earth  and  the  mountains,  and  their 
interiors,  and  hast  got  such  ideas  about  how 
glorious  it  would  be  there  too — it  is  positively 
frightful.  But  now,  Siri,  don’t  continue  lying 
there,  my  little,  sweet,  naughty,  most  precious 
silly  girl  !  Come  hither  to  me,  and  let  me  wrap 
my  shawl  about  thee,  or  I  shall  be  both  angry 
and - ” 

But  before  Brigitta  had  finished  the  sentence 
Siri  was  already  by  her,  and  nestled  with  the 
grace  of  a  dove,  and  a  childlike  affection  at  her 
6ide,  and  laid  her  head  against  her  shoulder. 

While  Olof  went  in  his  botanical  researches 
to  some  distance  from  them,  Brigitta,  began  in 
a  sisterly,  or  rather  motherly  manner,  to  impress 
upon  Siri  how  wrong  it  was  of  her  to  be  so 
much  away,  now  that  she  was  so  much  wanted 
at  home,  and  her  uncle  would  so  gladly  see 
them  all  assembled  there  around  him. 

“Ah,”  replied  Siri,  “just  because  you  are 
assembled  and  happy  together,  just  for  that 
reason  must  I  be  away  !  It  stifles  me  there  at 

home,  amongst  all  the  others . and  where 

yet  I  am  so  lonesome  ;  have  no  one  who 
is  fond  of  me.  Nor  can  I  either  like  them  ;  1 
feel  myself  among  them  so  ill  at  ease,  so  un¬ 
happy.  People  have  always  told  me  that  I  am 
odd,  that  I  shall  never  become  rational,  and 
that.,  perhaps,  I  am  a  changeling,  which  they 
called  me,  as  a  child.  But  what  wouldst  thou  1 
I  cannot  be  different.”  And  hot  tears  started 
from  Siri’s  eyes. 

“Perhaps,  my  sweet  girl,”  said  Brigitta, 
mildly,  “perhaps  mightest  thou  yet  be  a  littie 
different,  if  thou  wouldst  ;  and  perhaps  thou 
wouldst  indeed  become  so,  if  thou  wast - ” 

“  Where,  where  !”  demanded  Siri,  excited, 
and  looking  up. 

“  More  with  us,  with  my  aunt !” 

“Oh!  no,  Brigitta!”  said  Siri,  shaking 
thoughfully  her  head,  “  with  her  and  me  it  does 
not  go  on  well ;  that  I  know  in  myself,  though 
I  cannot  tell  why.  No,  no,  it  will  never  go  on 
well.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  but  it  certainly  will  go  on  well  !” 
asserted  Brigitta  ;  “  it  cannot  be  otherwise  ; 
don’t  he  irrational,  Siri  !  Who  must  not  be 
proud  of  my  aunt,  if  they  come  rightly  to  know 
her,  and  live  more  with  her  !  She  is  an  angel 
of  goodness.  And  that  thou  wilt  come  aiso  one 
day  to  understand,  and  that  thou  wouldst  have- 
done  already,  if  thou  wert  but  as  thou  ought  to 
be,  at  home,  and  not  like  a  wild  bird,  always 
flying  about  in  the  woods.  And  my  uncle  if  thou 
knew  what  a  man  that  is,  how  wouldst  thou 
like  him,  too  !  And  that  thou  wilt  soon  come 
to  do,  for  thou  wilt  soon  begin  to  read  with  him 
for  confirmation.” 

“Ah,”  exclaimed  Siri,  with  terror,  “that  is 
the  worst  of  all,  that  is  terrible  !” 

“What  sayst  thou,  Siri!  To  read  before 
uncle  Nordevall,  to  hear  him  explain  the  word 
of  God,  would  be,  indeed,  both  the  greatest 
honour  and  joy  that  I  could  imagine  for  myself.” 

“  Yes,  ihnu said  Siri,  and  hid  her  face  in 

the  folds  of  Brigitta’s  shawl,  “  but  I . I  am 

afraid  of  him.  His  glance,  his  voice,  all  con¬ 
found  me.  And,  then,  how  will  it  be  when  I  am 
alone  with  him  ;  When  he  shall  stand  before  me 
as  a  teacher  and  high-priest,  and  perhaps,  de¬ 


mand  of  me  that  I  shall  believe  things  which  I 

cannot  at  all  understand . as  I  know  many  of 

them  would  be . and  that  appear  so  dark  and 

strange.  But,  mind  that  I  cannot  do,  and  I  will 
notallow  it  to  happen,  nor  will  bind  myself  to 
any  thing.  Free,  free  will  I  be,  as  a  bird  in  the 

wood,  and  if  they  capture  me,  then - !  Dost 

thou  remember  the  little  oxe-eye,*  which  thou 
spoke  of,  which  was  so  tame  and  glad  when  he 
ould  hop  and  fly  about  in  the  room  ;  but  which 
when  they  shut  him  up  in  the  cage,' struggled 
and  dashed  himself  against  the  wires,  till  he  fell 

dead  ! . so  would  it  be  with  me;  for  1  would 

rather  die  than . ah!  it  is  a  sad  time  that  is 

coming !” 

“  Mercy  on  us !  Don’t  do  so,  dear  Siri. 
Thou  art  no  little  oxe-eye,  that  I  know,  but  a 
human  creature.  And  be  thou  a  human  crea¬ 
ture,  and  no  irrational  bird  of  the  woods  ;  and 
what  thou  now  sayest  has  neither  rhyme  nor 
reason  in  it.  Thou  wilt  see  that  it  is  a  good, 
a  most  excellent  time  that  is  coming  !” 

Yet  Brigitta  could  not  help  feeling  a  secret 
anxiety,  when  she  called  to  mind  her  uncle’s 
impetuous  disposition,  and  the  strange,  irra¬ 
tional  mood  of  the  young  maiden,  who  now, 
almost  trembling,  clung  to  her. 

“  I  seem,”  said  Siri,  “as  if  I  should  become 
mad,  with  all  that.  Only  think,  if  I  should  run 
away  altogether;  think  if  I  should  ride  off  to 
Blakulla  !”  And  Siri  looked  at  Brigitta  and 
laughed  heartily. 

“  That  wilt  thou  not  do  !”  said  Brigitta,  se¬ 
riously.  “  Thou  wouldst  not  wish  to  give  us 
such  a  sorrow.” 

“Sorrow!”  cried  Siri,  “could  any  one  la¬ 
ment  for  me !  Nay,  that  I  cannot  believe  ! 
And  if  you  should  be  for  a  little  while  uneasy, 
you  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  glad  to  be  rid 
of  me.  No  one  cares  for  me.  None  but  one,” 
she  added  softly,  and  turned  her  eyes  full  of 
tears,  with  a  dark  fire  in  her  glance,  towards 
Middagsberg,  whose  summit  was  now  dia¬ 
demed  with  a  golden  garland  of  clouds. 

Brunhilda  now  neighed,  and  Siri  sprang  up, 
“Shall  we  go  on,  my  fleet  Bruna!”  said  she, 
caressing  the  horse,  and  before  Olof,  who  now 
sprang  forward,  could  come  to  her  assistance, 
she  had  swung  herself  up  into  the  saddle,  waved 
her  hand  gracefully  to  them,  and  galloped  off  to¬ 
wards  the  Mora  parsonage. 

“  That  is  a  strange  girl !”  said  Olof,  follow¬ 
ing  her  with  his  eyes :  “  riding  becomes  her 
right  bravely  ;  but  tell  me  now  at  once,  Brigitta, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  all  the  singular  and 
mysterious  expressions  which  I  hear  thrown 
out  respecting  Middagsberg,  and  the  King  of 
the  Mountain,  and  Siri’s  mountain  adventure, 
and  your  sea  adventure,  or  your  fish-state,  as 
you  call  it.  May  I  at  once  be  permitted  to 
know  what  all  this  is  for  an  affair!” 

“Yes,  it  is  a  marvellous  affair,  thou  may’st 
believe  me,”  said  Brigitta;  “an  affair  which  I 
myself  have  not  yet  rightly  got  to  the  bottom 
of,  and  which,  I  still  fear,  is  not  yet  played  out. 
Hu  !  I  really  feel  a  shudder  upon  me  when  I 
think  of  it.  It  is  not  so  agreeable,  you  may  be¬ 
lieve,  to  have  become  a  fish,  when  one  had 
been  born  a  human  creature,  and  to  have  lain 
and  struggled  in  a  net !  And  what  Siri  became 


*  Paras  Major. 
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at  the  same  time,  that  our  Lord  alone  knows  ; 

hut - ”  And  Brigitta  compressed  her  lips, 

and  shook  her  head. 

“But  tell  it,  tell  it,  then  !■”  exclaimed  Olof. 

“  Thou  knowest,”  Brigitta  proceeded,  speak¬ 
ing,  however,  in  a  softer  voice,  and  looking  a 
little  paler  than  usual :  “  thou  knowest,  that 
last  year,  in  September,  I  came  here  for  the 
first  time  on  a  visit,  for  a  few  weeks.  Siri 
had  then  been  at  Mora  about  a  month,  where 
she  came  on  the  death  of  her  mother,  the  gen- 
eralska.  During  these  weeks,  we  paid  a  visit 
at  the  parsonage  of  Solleron.  Middagsberg  lay 
right  opposite  to  it,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off,*  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and  sundry 
small  islands  'lay  between.  The  mountain  we 
had  much  to  do  with,  and  much  to  talk  about, 
for  it  was  a  weather-signal  for  us,  and  looked 
very  different  in  different  kinds  of  weather,  and 
at  different  periods  of  the  day,  but  always  magni¬ 
ficent.  We  called  it  the  Giant,  and  Siri,  especi¬ 
ally,  had  her  fancies  about  it,  and  her  amusement 
in  it.  On  evenings,  Siri  and  I  were  accustomed 
to  row  out  when  the  weather  was  calm ;  and 
when  we  got  out  upon  the  lake  Siri  played  on 
her  flute,  and  her  playing  is  the  most  delicious 
that  I  ever  heard.  She  has  tones  that  go  right 
through  the  heart.  One  evening  we  rowed  to 
the  Mora  side  with  our  little  boat.  I  pulled 
the  oars,  and  Siri  played  on  her  flute,  till  I 
downright  wept.  Air,  and  lake,  and  shore — 
all  was  so  calm ;  so  still,  as  if  nature  herself 
listened  to  her.  It  became,  in  the  meantime, 
late  in  the  evening ;  and  as  the  lake  mist  began 
to  arise,  we  put  round  to  row  homewards.  At 
once  we  heard  a  rushing  noise  in  the  lake,  and 
perceived  distinctly  the  sound  of  something 
which  breathed  loudly,  swimming  after  our 
boat !  What  it  was,  it  was  impossible  to  dis¬ 
cern  through  the  twilight  and  the  fog;  but 
something  dark  and  uncouth  there  was,  which 
I  saw  emerge  from  the  water,  and  draw  ever 
nearer  to  us.  Siri  dropped  the  flute,  took  an 
oar,  and  we  began  to  row  with  all  our  power. 
But  nearer  and  nearer  we  seemed  to  hear  the 
rush  of  the  swimming  lake-monster  which  pur¬ 
sued  us.  We  were  now  not  far  from  one  of 
the  islands,  and  hoped  to  make  our  escape, 
when,  all  at  once,  the  boat  refused  to  move  on. 
We  rowed,  and  rowed,  but  it  would  not  stir 
from  the  spot.  I  will  not  positively  attempt  to 
determine  whether  it  was  the  water-grass,  or 
one  of  the  lake-goblins,  which  wound  itself 
around  our  oars,  and  drew  them  fast  down  to 
our  boat,  and  held  us  fast ; — it  is  possible  that 
it  was  the  water-grass,  but  at  the  moment  I 
believed  fully  and  firmly  that  it  was  a  spirit, 
and  that  it-was  Neck  himself  who,  in  the  shape 
of  a  black  horse,  pursued  us  to  carry  us  away.f 

“  In  my  agony  I  cried  for  help,  and  I  heard 
instantly  a  voice,  or  a  tone  answer  me  from 
the  Middagsberg  side.  But  now  was  the  black 
fiend  quite  upon  us,  and  the  boat  fixed  as 
aground.  Siri  stood  courageously  with  an  oar 
in  her  hand,  ready  for  combat.  Then  saw  I  a 
horse’s  foot,  or  a  devil’s  claw,  raise  itself  from 


*  Swedish  ;  nearly  seven  English  miles  make  one  Swe¬ 
dish. 

t  According  to  the  popular  belief  in  Sweden,  Neck 
changes  himself  sometimes  into  a  black  horse,  and  in  this 
.shape  he  has  carried  off,  it  is  said,  brides  as  they  have  re¬ 
turned  from  the  church,  over  some  lake  or  stream. 


the  water,  and  lay  itself  upon  the  edge  of  oar 
boat.  At  the  same  instant,  it  upset,  and  I  saw 
nothing  more,  but  heard  Siri’s  voice  shouting 
‘  Brigitta  !’  in  a  tone  that  went  through  my  soul, 
at  the  moment  that  I  sunk  down  into  the 
water.” 

Brigitta  was  silent  for  awhile,  like  one  para¬ 
lysed  by  the  recollection. 

“And  thou  lost  consciousness!”  asked  Olof. 

“  It  was  as  ifl  slept,”  continued  Brigitta,  “  I 
cannot  remember  the  least  pain  that  I  had  ;  but 
when  I  came  to  myself  again  I  felt  quite  ill,  and 
found  myself  lying  in  a  little  fisherman’s  hut, 
on  one  of  the  islands  near  Soleron  ;  whence 
the  fisherman,  who  heard  my  cry,  had  rowed 
out  to  our  assistance.  The  moment  that  I  re¬ 
covered  the  least  portion  of  my  consciousness, 

I  called  out  for  Siri,  and  asked  after  her.  But 
Siri  was  away,  and  no  one  knew  any  thing  of 
her.” 

“  But  the  people  who  had  rescued  thee  V’ 

“  They  had  seen  not  the  slightest  glimpse  of 
her.  When  they  reached  our  boat,  there  it  lay 
overturned ;  and  when  they  righted  it  they  found 
just  under  it  a  wicker  fish  trap,  and  in  it  they 
saw  lying  a  huge,  huge  fish,  and  that  fish — was 
I,  who,  God  knows  how,  had  got  my  head  into 
it ;  and  was  now  drawn  up  in  it,  and  then  upon, 
the  land, and  then  into  the  fisherman’s  hut,  alto¬ 
gether  exactly  like  a  poor  wretch  of  a  fish.” 

“  And  Siri  1” 

“  Yes,  Siri  was  away,  and  could  not  be  found 
that  evening,  nor  in  the  night,  nor  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  either,  although  every  possible 
exertion  was  made  to  discover  her.  My  uncle 
himself  was  out  the  whole  night  with  people 
and  torches,  seeking  and  calling  to  her  ;  for 
Siri  can  swim  bravely,  and  is  thus  apparently 
more  of  a  fish  than  I  ;  and  it  was,  therefore, 
probable  that  she  would  swim  to  land  some¬ 
where.  But  nowhere  could  she  be  found.  It 
was  a  dreadful  night.  My  aunt  was  beside 
herself.  Never  have  I  seen  her  so  pale  !  I 
can  still  see  her  the  whole  night ;  she  ran  and 
hurried  along  the  strand,  with  a  torch  in  her 
hand,  and  regardless  of  the  storm  which  blew, 
and  crying  only,  1  Siri !  Siri !’  so  heartrending- 
ly,  and  seeming  as  if  she  could  rush  into  the 
very  lake,  and  seek  her  in  the  depth  of  the 
waves. 

“  Thus  the  night  went  over.  By  day  they 
dragged  the  lake,  but  in  vain,  as  thou  mayest 
now  well  believe.  She  was,  as  it  were,  van¬ 
ished  out  of  the  world.  But  in  the  afternoon 
they  found  in  the  region  of  Middagsberg  one  of 
her  small  shoes.  Ah  !  the  beautiful  object- 1 
How  my  aunt  did  kiss  it !  For  it  was,  indeed, 
a  token  that  Siri  lived.  But  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  a  story  that  I  had  lately  read  in  the 
newspapers,  of  a  young  girl,  in  Smoland,  I 
think,  who  one  day  was  absent  from  her  home  ; 
and  when  they  had  long  sought  for  her  they 
found  in  the  mountains,  first  one  of  her  shoes, 
and  then  the  other,  and  then  her  handkerchief, 
and,  finally,  herself,  in  a  mountain  cave,  lying 
quite  still,  with  her  head  upon  a  stone,  and 
seeming  to  sleep  softly.  But  when  they  drew 
near  her  they  saw  that  she  slept  the  sleep  of 
death.  Yes,  she  was  dead  !  but  never  could 
they  discover  by  what  means  this  had  come  to 
pass.  And  now  I  thought  incessantly  how 
they  would  find  Siri  in  a  mountain  cave,  with 
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her  sweet  flaxen  locks,  resting  her  head  on  a 
stone,  and  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death  ;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  so  sad  —  so  sad!  Yes,  ever 
since  that  time,  my  eyes  have  been  a  third  less 
than  they  were  before,  so  much  were  they 
swollen  up  with  downright  weeping. 

“  Well,  amid  this  hunting  and  anxiety,  it  had 
struck  ten  o’clock  at  night.  We  were  now 
altogether  in  the  hall,  and  my  uncle  talked  to 
my  aunt,  and  sought  to  calm  her,  for  she  was 
as  if  she  had  not  the  right  use  of  her  reason, 
but  exclaimed  continually,  ‘  Siri !  Siri !  my 
child  !’  when  behold,  at  once  Siri  stood  at  the 
door,  quite  pale,  in  the  moonlight,  with  her 
light  locks,  and  said,  ‘  Here  am  I !’  We  be¬ 
lieved  at  first  that  we  saw  a  spirit,  but  it  was 
actually  the  living  Siri,  and  no  apparition.  And 
what  a  joy  it  was  !  See  then,  now  the  tale  is 
ended.” 

“  How  !  ended  1  Just  now  should  the  most 
important  part  appear.  How  had  Siri  been 
rescued  1  Where  had  she - ” 

“  If  thou  shouldst  ask  the  whole  night,  thou 
wouldst  still  get  no  other  answer  than,  I  don't 
know.  Siri  never  could  or  would  give  any 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  extraordinary 
disappearance.  All  that  she  said  was  that,  as 
the  boat  capsized,  she  struck  her  temple  against 
the  edge  of  the  boat,  and  lost  all  consciousness, 
and  that  when  she  regained  her  senses  she 
found  herself  lying  at  the  foot  of  Middagsberg  ; 
and  as  soon  as  she  felt  herself  strong  enough 
she  had  betaken  herself  to  some  huts  on  the 
shore,  and  thence,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
people,  had  come  home  to  us.  By  this  un¬ 
satisfactory  relation  she  stood,  and  no  other 
could  be  got  from  her,  although  my  uncle  in¬ 
terrogated  her  most  closely.  On  the  temple 
she  had,  indeed,  a  large  contusion,  so  that  her 
fall  against  the  edge  of  the  boat  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  probable ;  but,  for  the  rest,  it  was  clear¬ 
ly  enough  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  account 
did  not  hang  well  together.  But  never  has 
she  given  any  other,  and  when  the  rest  of  us 
have  asked  her  about  the  affair,  she  has  only 
talked  nonsense  about  it,  or  has  told  us  legends 
of  the  giant  in  the  Middagsberg,  and  of  his 
palace,  and  all  its  splendour  there  which  she 
saw,  and  more  of  the  like  sort,  which  sound 
like  tales  of  enchantment.” 

‘‘Hum!  that  is  very  strange  !” 

“  Yes,  is  it  not  1  Can  one  not  seriously  begin 
to  have  faith  in  the  old  sagas  of  mountain 
spells  and  sorcery  1” 

“  Hum !  I  am  rather  disposed  to  believe 
that  my  little  sister  is  somewhat  artful,  and  I 
have  a  good  mind  to  examine  her  in  the  matter 
a  trifle.  And  that  supposed  monster  which 
followed  you  on  the  lake,  have  you  got  no  clue 
to  it J  that  was,  probably,  a  horse;  I  can  ima¬ 
gine  that.” 

“Yes,  so  people  said  ;  a  horse  which  grazed 
©n  some  one  of  the  islands,  and  had  got  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  leaping  into  boats — a  very  odd  taste 
for  a  horse,  I  take  it.  And,  besides,  the  whole 
of  this  transaction  is  so  extraordinary,  that  I 
really  know  not  what  to  believe  about  it ;  and 
the  worst  of  it  all  is,  that  Siri,  spite  of  her  jests 
about  the  matter,  is  yet  seriously  changed 
since  that  time.  She  is  often  restless,  sad,  as 
she  never  was  before,  and  speaks  sometimes 
.seriously  in  a  very  extraordinary  way.  It  is, 


moreover,  as  if  she  had  taken  a  kind  oflonging 
after  death,  a  love  for  the  dwellers  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  earth  and  the  mountains,  which  is 
to  me  incomprehensible  ;  for  although  I  was  a 
fish,  I  never  fell  in  love  with  the  bottom  of  the 
lake,  God  be  praised  !  and  long  not  at  all  after 
it.  Siri  has  always  had  a  little  of  the.  night- 
moth  about  her,  and  is  fond  of  getting  into 
reveries  with  the  moon  and  the  stars,  and,  I 
fancy,  with  bats ;  but  since  this  occurrence 
she  has  been  more  addicted  to  it  than  ever 
God  knows  how  it  will  ultimately  terminate 
with  her.  In  the  meantime  I  am  most  anxious, 
and  feel  sad  forebodings  ;  and  I  cannot  help 
liking  the  wild  young  thing." 

“Yes,”  said  Olof,  after  a  silence,  “I  know 
not  whether  they  be  good  or  evil  spirits  that 
exercise  their  spell  upon  her,  but  I  confess  that 
she  interests  even  me,  and  I  would  gladly 
become  of  some  service  to  her — become  to 
her - ” 

“  Only  not  a  lover,”  said  Brigitta,  with  her 
arch  look ;  “  for  a  union  between  you,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  not  written  in  heaven.” 

“  Ah  !  what !”  said  Olof,  somewhat  vexed  ; 
“  why  should  we  always  he  thinking  of  love 
and  weddings  1  It  would  be  just  as  likely  that 
I  should  fall  in  love  with  a  cloudshape,  or  with 
some  fantastic  legendary  heroine,  as  with  Siri 
I  would  merely  be  to  her  a  brotherly  friend, 
and  if  she  were  to  take  a  little  liking  to  me,  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  do  her  any  harm.” 

Olof  looked  a  little  proud  and  a  little  wounded, 
and  Brigitta  coughed  a  little.  And  now  they 
were  before  the  parsonage,  in  the  court  of 
which  they  observed  the  game  of  the  widower 
to  be  in  full  action,  but  the  curate  sitting  soli¬ 
tary  upon  a  spring  board,  and  looking  melan¬ 
choly  as  he  felt  his  own  pulse. 

“  I  must  go  and  grimace  a  little  to  him,” 
said  Brigitta,  “and  wake  him  up  with  a  little 
Latin.”  And  she  gazed  tenderly  on  her  cu¬ 
rate,  and  addressed  him  with  much  pathos, — 

“  O  amicus  meus  carissimus  !  Tornera  dinum 
nasus  versus  dinum  serva  humilissima,  och 
s5g  om  dinum  tankibus  cara  colera  kringum 
hennebus!” 

“  What  gibberish  !  that  is  horrible  to  hear !” 
exclaimed  the  curate,  and  shuddered. 

“Prosit!”  said  Brigitta;  “can  I  not  speak 
Latin  then  1” 

“  The  whole  difference  which  any  clever 
man  can  perceive  between  thy  Latin  and  mine 
is,  that  few  people  understand  thine  and  every 
body  understands  mine.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
mine  is  the  most  intelligible,  and  that  I  speak 
plainer  and  better  than  thou.  Is  not  that  a 
logical  sentence  1  or  what! — thou  art  silent 
Thou  acknowledges!  thyself,  then,  excelled  in 
Latin  and  in  logic. — Good.  Expect  me  next 
in  mathematics,  thou.” 

The  curate  laughed  shortly  and  hoarsely, 
but  looked  like  the  mildest  sunshine,  and  be¬ 
came  thereafter  quite  blithe — yes,  so  much  so 
that  he  even  participated  in  the  play  of  the 
widower,  where  his  long  legs  gave  him  a  great 
advantage,  so  that  he  never  failed  to  catch  his 
bride,  which  much  amused  him.  Siri  was  in 
her  element,  and  wanted  always  to  run  as 
widow,  taking  good  care  not  to  catch  any  one, 
in  order  that  she  might  be  able  to  run  all  the 
more.  Even  Valborg  ran :  and,  excited  and 
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warmed  by  it,  looked  extremely  handsome. 
Lieutenant  Lasse  took  up,  and  had  .hid,  with 
sighs,  in  his  bosom  a  little  silk  handkerchief, 
which  she  lost  in  the  play. 

Mrs.  Ingeborg  sat  by  her  husband’s  side  in 
the  portico,  and  watched  the  sport  of  the  young 
people.  She  saw  a  happy  smile  on  his  counte¬ 
nance,  and  it  reflected  itself  in  hers. 

The  scene  was  a  glad  one,  but  a  few  days 
afterwards  there  was  seen  another,  which  we 
might  term 

DIVISIONS. 

Are  they,  indeed,  uncommon  in  the  homes 
of  earth,  these  divisions  which  separate  heart 
and  mind,  and  allow  a  species  of  spiritual 
draught  to  spring  up  in  home,  a  winterwind 
which  penetrates  through  every  loosened  join¬ 
ing,  drives  comfort  out  of  every  corner  of  the 
house,  and  makes  the  Penates  tremble  1  Ah  ! 
few  are  the  homes  which  they  do  not  visit  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time  ;  and  the  feelings  which 
most  embitter  the  mind,  the  impressions  which 
most  take  from  life  all  colour,  are  found  no¬ 
where  so  much  as  there.  But  frequently  these 
dissensions  are  not  so  perilous  as  they  seem. 
There  passes  through  the  world  an  invisible 
cement,  which  is  constantly  effectual  in  healing 
injuries  and  fractures.  It  works  in  us,  it  works 
in  others — it  works  in  circumstances  great  and 
small ;  and  when  we  most  certainly  expect  that 
all  will  go  to  pieces,  behold  !  it  is  healed,  and 
often  better  and  sounder  than  before.  There¬ 
fore,  to  love  and  to  wait  are  an  excellent  philoso¬ 
phy  of  life  in  house  and  home.  The  good,  but 
silent  example  belongs  also  to  the  same. 

In  the  house  at  Mora  a  fresh  and  serious  at¬ 
tempt  had  been  made  to  mould  Siri  to  more 
quietness,  as  well  as  to  industry  and  womanly 
occupations,  and  this  had  put  her  into  a  wretch¬ 
ed  temper,  and  called  forth  a  spirit  of  opposi¬ 
tion,  which  showed  itself  particularly  towards 
Mrs.  Ingeborg. 

One  day  Siri  met  her  motherly  counsel  in 
such  a  manner  as  made  her  turn  pale,  and  lay 
her  hand  on  her  heart,  as  Siri  left  the  room  in 
ill  humour.  A  moment  afterwards  Olof  opened 
the  door  of  Siri’s  room,  and  went  in.  He  found 
her  busied  with  her  mosses  and  stones,  which 
she  arranged  into  grottoes  and  groves,  and  filled 
them  with  figures  of  men  and  animals,  which 
here  lived  in  golden  peace  in  a  paradise,  where 
Siri,  in  her  imagination,  loved  to  place  herself. 
When  Olof  entered,  she  went  towards  him, 
extended  to  him  a  little  box  of  birch-bark,  say¬ 
ing, — 

“Wilt  thou  have  a  pinch  of  snuff!  Life  is 
sometimes  so  wearisome  that  one  must  endeav¬ 
our  to  cheer  oneself  as  well  as  one  can.” 

“No,  I  thank  you,  no  snuff  for  me,”  said  Olof, 
smiling  ;  “  I  am  come  here  not  to  receive,  but 
to  bestow  a  pinch  myself.”* 

Siri,  laughing,  asked,  “of  what  kind’”  and 
Olof  answered,  “  Spanish.”  But  when  he  now 
abandoned  the  tone  of  raillery,  and  began  with 
all  seriousness  to  represent  to  Siri  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  her  conduct,  she  was  about  hastily  to 
quit  the  room,  but  Olof  was  at  the  door  before 


*  This  alludes  to  a  common  term  in  Sweden,  “  to  give 
one  snuff,”  which  means  to  take  the  [<eraon  to  task  a 
little. —  Trans. 


her,  locked  it,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket, 
Siri  was  now  compelled  to  remain  and  listen  to 
him,  whether  she  would  or  not.  And  long  she 
listened  in  gloomy  silence,  and  with  drawn-to¬ 
gether  eyebrows.  But  under  Olof's  brotherly 
admonition,  at  once  severe  and  tender,  by  de¬ 
grees  her  knotted  up  temper  gave  way,  and  she 
began  passionately  to  weep.  Olof  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  softened  by  this,  but  proceeded  all 
the  more  seriously — the  more  earnestly — to  talk 
to  her  of  her  duties,  the  object  of  her  life  as 
human  being  and  as  woman,  and  of  her  rela¬ 
tionship  as  a  child  in  this  house  where  she  was 
received  with  affection.  Olof  was  himself 
quite  moved  by  his  own  eloquence  ;  and  at  once 
Siri  arose,  and  extended  towards  him  her  clasped 
hands,  exclaiming,  “  Oh,  say  no  more  !  I  see  it 
all — I  have  been  wrong.  Oh,  if  some  one  had. 
but  talked  with  me  thus  !  But  I  have  been  a 
neglected  child,  often  treated  more  like  a  wild 
creature  than  a  human  being,  and  I  have  be¬ 
come  so.  But  do  not  abandon — do  not  cast  me 
off!  have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  endeav¬ 
our  to  improve.  Be  my  friend,  and  do  not  let 
them  demand  too  much  of  me.  I  am — l  am — 
not  happy  !” 

And  with  these  words,  Siri’s  head  rested  on 
Olof’s  bosom.  He  pressed  her  with  brotherly 
affection  to  his  heart,  wiped  away  her  tears,  and 
spoke  to  her  gentle  and  encouraging  words.  He 
felt  himself  so  delightfully  elevated,  felt  such  a 
fraternal  warmth  towards  the  young  maiden, 
who  now,  as  it  were,  surrendered  herself  to  his 
guidance,  his  protection,  and  firmly  in  his  heart 
he  resolved  to  be  a  friend  and  protector  to  her. 
Glad  enough,  however,  was  he  in  his  soul  that 
Brigitta  was  not  the  witness  in  this  scene,  and 
made  her  commentaries  upon  it. 

For  some  days  after  this,  was  Siri  most 
amiable  in  her  appearance.  Friendly  and  gen¬ 
tle,  she  did  whatever  she  was  requested  ;  she 
sewed  with  Brigitta ;  attended  Valborg  in 
household  affairs  ;  she  was  at  home  during  the 
time  that  the  family  were  together,  but  at  the 
same  time  glad,  she  was  not.  She  was  paler 
than  usual ;  and  her  eyes  stood  often  full  of 

tears.  One  evening - but  to  this  we  will 

appropriate  a  separate  chapter. 


TONES.— FOREBODINGS 

Whitsuntide  approached,  which  this  year 
fell  in  the  beginning  of  June.  Now  was  the 
time  when  the  peasantry  say,  that  God’s  angels 
fly  up  and  down  between  heaven  and  earth ; 
now  approached  the  morning, — the  morning  of 
Whitsuntide,  when  they  believe,  as  on  Easter 
morning,  that  the  sun  dances  in  the  heaven, 
and  the  children  watch  it  through  smoked  glass, 
and  cry  to  one  another,  “  See-!  now  it  begins  to 
dance !”  The  time  when  countless  flowers- 
glance,  like  beaming  eyes  towards  the  clouds; 
when 

“Each  thing  living 
Seems  to  see  God, 

And  in  His  light  rejoices.” 

Olof  wandered  in  the  beautiful  May  evening, 
along  the  river  strand  towards  Orsaside ;  and 
enjoyed  in  full  draught,  not  less  spiritually  than 
physically,  the  glorious  life  of  nature.  Small 
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pasture-lands  gleamed  emerald  green  between 
the  dark  pinewoods  lengthwise  up  the  mountain 
sides;  for  the  mountains,  which  in  this  district 
consist  mostly  of  a  soft  sand-stone,  are  fre¬ 
quently  cultivated  hy  spots  up  to  the  very  tops, 
and  the  Dal  harvest’s  destroying  angel,  frost, 
commits  less  ravage  on  the  heights  than  in  the 
bosom  of  the  valleys.  The  river  ran  so  clearly 
blue  between  the  green  fields,  and  the  pride  of 
the  Dal  meadows,  the  campanula  patula,  began 
already  on  its  long  stalks  to  open  its  beautifully 
tinted  flowers.  Olof  gazed  on  the  river's  play¬ 
ful  windings,  on  the  distant  mountain  veiled  in 
an  azure  mystic  shadow,  and  he  thought  on 
Siri ;  for  that  landscape,  with  its  changing  phy¬ 
siognomy,  was  to  him  as  an  image  of  the  charm¬ 
ing,  enigmatical  maiden,  who  continued  more 
and  more  to  occupy  his  mind.  His  heart  was 
now  softened  towards  her,  for  he  called  to  mind 
her  late  acquiescence  and  her  tears.  As  he 
thus  went  on  and  thought,  he  began  to  hear 
delicious  notes  of  a  flute.  They  played  one  of 
those  northern  melodies,  in  which  a  sad  se¬ 
riousness  is  pervaded  by,  1  know  not  what, 
touching,  innocent  joy,  and  every  close  has  a 
moriendo,  in  which  the  tone  does  not  seem  to 
terminate,  hut  to  disappear  like  a  spirit  in  space, 
which  goes  to  continue  its  song  upon  another 
shore.  Deeply  was  Olof’s  soul  now  smitten 
by  these  notes,  and  by  this  holy  still  life — the 
life  of  Dalarna — which  he  seemed  to  drink  in 
from  them.  The  young  man  became  warmed 
and  elevated  in  spirit;  and  it  seemed  to  him  as 
if  some  deep  and  beautiful  secret  of  existence 
was  about  in  this  moment  to  be  revealed  to  him. 

He  knew  well  that  the  siren  who  called  forth 
these  tones  was  no  other  than  Siri ;  and  he 
followed  them  in  order  to  discover  her.  He 
soon  descried  her,  where  she  lay  in  the  soft 
grass,  by  a  verdant  sepulchral  mount  near  the 
river  bank.  Wild  rosebushes,  which  in  certain 
districts  so  richly  adorn  the  margin  of  the  Da- 
lelf,  budded  around  her,  and  the  elk  Durathor 
shook,  as  he  lay  at  her  feet,  his  little  bells,  as  he 
already  at  a  distance  heard  some  one  approach¬ 
ing.  Siri,  too,  looked  up ;  she  blushed  a  little 
at  Olof’s  presence,  and  greeted  him  in  a  friendly 
manner.  She  looked  gentle,  but  not  joyous. 

“  That  was  beautiful  which  you  just  now 
played  !”  said  Olof. 

“  Did  you  think  so  1”  said  she  ;  “  then  I  will 
play  more  for  you.”  She  played  again  some 
melodious  measures,  and  then  said,  “Do  you 
know  what  these  are  1” 

“  No.” 

“  That  is  the  song  that  the  river-sprite  by 
Husby  sings  at  night,  as  he  sits  on  the  rock  in 
the  water-fall,  above  the  mill.  The  words  are  : 

"  ‘  And  I  hope,  and  I  hope,  that  my  Redeemer  tlveth !" 

“  Ah  !  how  gladly  would  I  hear  him  when  he 
sings  this !” 

“And  he  actually  sits  there  at  night  and 
sings  1”  said  Olof,  smiling,  while  fie  seated  him¬ 
self  on  a  little  hillock  opposite  to  Siri. 

“Yes,  so  they  say,”  answered  Siri,  hesita¬ 
tingly.  “  I  know  well  that  others  say  that  it  is 
all  superstition  ;  but  then,  much  must  be  su¬ 
perstition  which  is  right  beautiful,  and  which 
sounds  like  truth.” 

“For  example!  Tell  me  something  more 
about  these  things,”  said  Olof,  familiarly. 
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“  For  example  ;  about  the  cairn-people,”  con¬ 
tinued  Siri.  “  Do  you  know  what  dwells  in  the 
cairn  here!  They  are  the  cairn-people,  for  the 
sepulchral  mount  is  a  spirit-bouse.  And  when 
we,  on  a  summer  evening,  lay  ourselves  down 
beside  such  a  mount,  we  hear  the  music  with¬ 
in.  They  are  the  cairn-people  who  play  on 
their  harps,  and  sing  laments  over  their  captiv¬ 
ity  ;  and  call  on  men  for  salvation.  If  you  pro¬ 
mise  it  them,  then  they  play  blithely  the  whole 
night  through.  But  if  you  answer  them,  ‘  You 
have  no  Redeemer !’  then  do  they  dash  their 
harps  to  pieces,  amid  lamentations,  and  remain 
silent  in  the  cairn.  And,  do  you  know,  that  in 
the  springs  live  maidens,  who  are  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  who  are  captives;  and  beneath  their  sil¬ 
ver  roof  long  for  the  day  of  judgment,  for  then 
shall  they  be  free.  They  are  dumb,  and  look 
very  sorrowful,  and  roll  slowly  their  eyes,  and 
shed  large  tears.  Yes,  in  all  streams  and  lakes, 
in  mountain  and  wood,  are  these  beings  found, 
who  are  captive,  and  who  seek  after  release. 
Ah,  Olof!  how  do  I  pity  all  these;  and  gladly 
would  I  liberate  them.  I  have  often  felt,  and 
feel  it  again  at  the  present  time,  how  hard  it  is 
to  be  in  thraldom  ;  and  only  think,  to  be  so  all 
lifelong!”  And  Siri  stooped  her  face  into  her 
hands  and  wept. 

“  But,  my  sweet  child,”  represented  Olof,  “  all 
these  beings  over  whom  you  grieve  are  the  off¬ 
spring  of  phantasy.  They  do  not  exist !” 

“Yes,  so  many  people  say,”  answered  Siri  ; 
“  but  I  know,  nevertheless,  that  in  some  way 
or  other,  they  do  exist,  although  I  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  how.  Often  when  I  am  out  alone,  by  day 
or  by  night,  I  think  that  I  will  talk  to  all  around 
me,  and  that  all  shall  talk  to  me,  and  that  I  will 
get  to  understand  about  it.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  cannot 
tell  what  hinders,  but  it  seems  to  me  often  as  if 
I  am  bound,  and  need  a  deliverance  ;  then  should 
I  understand  every  thing,  and  be  good  and  hap¬ 
py.  Ah,  Olof!  my  mind  is  often  very  strangely 
affected  ;  and  when  I  see,  then,  any  thing  in  na¬ 
ture  which  suffers,  or  which  is  ruined,  which, 
dies,  then  do  I  long  to  be  able  to  help  it ;  and  it 
distresses  me  that  I  cannot.” 

“  God  knows,  my  little  sister,  whence  you 
have  got  all  these  melancholy  phantasies  of  na¬ 
ture.  I  think  that  all  in  nature  is  glorious  and 
perfect.” 

“  Yes,  sometimes  it  does  seem  so  !  But  I 
have  seen  deeper  into  it,  and  there  is  much  that 
is  evil  and  repulsive.  I  have  seen  how  all  is 
devoured, — all  destroys  itself  in  rotation  ;  how 
the  beasts  persecute  each  other  ;  and  what  bar¬ 
barities  men  hourly  and  daily  practise  upon 
them.  Ah,  Olof!  all  is  not  good  in  nature! 
But.  can  you  tell  me,  Olof  whether  the  beast  has 
a  soul, — I  mean  a  soul  that  outlives  the  body  1” 

“  How  !  No  !  that  I  cannot ;  but  I  wish  you 
would  talk  with  my  father  about  it,  for  he  is  a 
learned  man,  and  has  thought  deeply  on  many 
subjects.  And,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  to-mor¬ 
row  is  Sunday,  and  my  father  preaches;  shall 
we  go  to  church  and  hear  him  1” 

“To  church!”  said  Siri,  her  countenance 
clouding.  “Into  that  old,  gloomy  house,  and 
amongst  so  many  people!  Why  not  rather  be 
under  God’s  free  heaven,  now  that  it  is  so  beau¬ 
tiful  !  The  church  fills  me  with  awe.” 

•'  But  go  there,  however,  to-morrow, — do  it 
for  my  sake!”  implored  Olof,  warmly. 
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“  For  thy  sake  !  Well,  then — yes  !  But,  Olof, 
promise  to  speak  with  them  at  home,  that  they 
do  not  imprison  me  at  the  embroidery-frame 
and  with  books.  I  am  so  young  yet.  Let  me 
have  my  freedom  yet  a  little  while.” 

Both  look  and  tone  with  which  Siri  spoke 
were  so  sincere. 

But  Olof  made  answer  : — “  Promise  me,  that 
you  will  as  much  as  possible  endeavour  to  oblige 
them  at  home,  and  I  will  manage  so  that  you 
shall  get  as  much  freedom  as  possible.  We 
will  in  the  summer  roam  the  country  together, 
and  you  shall  be  my  guide,  Siri;  and  we  will 
make  longer  excursions  by  land  and  water,  and 
be  very  happy  together.” 

“  Ah  !  that  would  be  charming  !”  exclaimed 
Siri,  beaming  with  delight.  “  Ah  !  how  happy 
that  would  be  !  And  thou,  Durathor !”  contin¬ 
ued  she  playfully  to  the  elk  which  laid  its  head 
upon  her  knee,  “  thou  shalt  accompany  us,  thou 
little  fool.  Won’t  that  be  delightful,  then! 
Hast  thou  a  soul,  Durathor!  Canst  thou  tell 
me  whether  thou  hast  a  soul  that  does  not  die! 
Yes,  thou  hast ;  I  see  it  in  thy  beautiful  eyes. 
Thou  shalt  one  day  enter  paradise,  and  feed  on 
the  tree  of  life  by  the  living  water.  And  thou 
shalt  have  little  gold  bells  on  thy  horns.”* 

“  Promise  no  more  that  you  can  make  good, 
sister  mine  !”  said  Olof,  smiling. 

Siri  was  now  glad  as  a  child,  and  playful 
again  ;  and  as  she  went  homeward  with  Olof, 
she  showed  him  flowers  and  grasses  that  he  had 
wished  for,  and  he  told  her  their  botanical  names. 
•Once  she  held  him  back,  saying,  “  Take  care, 
tread  not  on  that  grass ;  there  the  elves  have 
■danced  !”  And  she  showed  him  a  ring  of  azure- 
green  grass,  which  was  strongly  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  grassy  sward.  Olof  show¬ 
ed  her  that  this  grass  was  called  Sesleria  cceru- 
lea  ;  and  had  also  in  Sweden  the  botanical  name 
-of  elf-dance-grass. 

“  In  paradise,”  said  Siri,  I  always  fancy 
that  the  elves  who  dance  on  summer  nights  in 
the  grass,  and  all  animals,  and  all  men  are  hap¬ 
py,  and  live  in  peace  together.  Does  it  not  stand 
^0  in  the  Bible,  Olof!  that  it  was  thus  in  the 
world  before  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve  to  taste 
the  apple  !  Ah  !  that  she  should  have  suffered 
herself  to  be  so  beguiled,  and  that  it  should 
have  done  so  much  mischief!” 

“  Yes,”  said  Olof,  “  it  was  a  most  unfortunate 
transaction  !”  and  both  the  young  people  laugh¬ 
ed,  in  innocent  levity,  as  people  indeed  do,  when 
they  at  the  very  moment  have  no  actual  expe¬ 
rience  at  all  of  the  “unfortunate  transaction.” 

In  the  best  understanding  with  each  other, 
-came  Olof  and  Siri  home  with  Durathor. 

Olof  thought  much  of  Siri  this  evening;  and 
his  thoughts  were  after  this  fashion. 

“  What  an  extraordinary  blending  is  there 
in  this  maiden  of  childlike  simplicity  and  deep 
thought  ;  what  singular  presentiments  and  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  heart  of  this  childlike  being,  of  this 
half-wild  life  !  Will  Siri  ever  become  like  other 
ladies,  sedate,  domestic  !  And  if  not — what 
will  she  be !  But  Siri  is  yet  so  young.  Young 


*  Siri’s  sportive  talk  reminds  us  of  Luther’s  saying  to 
his  dog,  as  it  once  was  growling,  “  Knurre  nicht  Hftns- 
chen;  auch  du  wirst  in  der  Auferstehung  ein  goldnes 
Schvvanzlein  bekommen  ! — Don’t  grumble,  little  Hans,  for 
in  the  resurrection  thou,  too,  shalt  get  a  little  golden 
£ail  1” 


girls  have  often  romantic  sentiments  and  cogita¬ 
tions,  which  vanish  as  they  grow  older,  and  are 
married.  Yes,  love  will,  perhaps,  be  the  agent 
which  shall  develop  the  woman  in  her;  which 
shall  collect  the  flickering,  scattered  sparks,  in¬ 
to  a  beautiful  flame,  for - for  him  who  shall 

win  her  heart ;  for  him  who  can  lead  her  by 
tenderness  and  prudence.  This  wild  Undine 
may  one  day  be  changed  into  the  truest  and 

most  loveable  woman,  and - when  the  right 

husband  comes  !”  Olof  smiled  in  self-compla¬ 
cent  thoughts.  Siri’s  recent  compliance  and  cor¬ 
diality  towards  him  had  given  him  occasion  to 
trust  much  in  his  influence  upon  her.  She  had 
not  even  smoked  a  single  cigar  since  the  even¬ 
ing  that  he  had  told  her  that  it  made  her  ugly. 
She  desired  to  be  handsome  in  his  eyes, — that 
was  clear  as  the  sun  ! 

“But  our  good  Olof  is,  indeed,  a  somewhat 
self-complacent  and  conceited  gentleman,”  may 
some  reader  or  readeress  here  think  ;  and  may, 
therefore,  feel  disposed  to  withdraw  from  him 
the  whole  of  her  or  his  favour. 

But  this  they  could  not  do  if  they  knew  as  we 
do,  how  many  both  great  and  little  follies  men 
grow  out  of  while  they  go  on  deeper  into  life, 
or  up  into  its  better  individuality;  yes,  how 
even  one  and  another  folly  may  be  found  in  a 
person  without  injury  to  his  worth — at  least  in 
a  more  liberal  survey.  But  if  they  know  that, 
or  will  believe  us,  and  have  not  all  too  superfi¬ 
cially  fixed  their  attention  on  certain  indications 
of  the  young  man’s  disposition,  they  will,  not¬ 
withstanding  these,  yet  follow  with  pleasure  its 
further  development.  But  we  return  to  our 
story,  and  betake  ourselves  to  church. 


THE  CHURCH. 

The  bells  of  Mora  rung.  Its  bells  are  widely 
celebrated,  for  they  are  all  three  tuned  in  har¬ 
mony,  and  their  sound  has  a  singular  beauty 
and  fullness.  They  chimed  now  for  divine  ser¬ 
vice. 

It  is  a  noble  spectacle  which  the  Silja  pre¬ 
sents  on  its  shores  on  Sundays.  Leksand,  Ratt- 
vick,  and  Mora  are  three  parishes,  which,  in  a 
circle  of  forest-clad  mountains,  enclose  the  “Eye 
of  Dalarna,”  and  which,  with  the  parish  of  Orsa, 
with  a  population  of  between  30,000  and  40,000 
souls,  constitute  the  quintessence  of  Dalarna. 
But  Mora  is  itself  the  mother  parish.  Churches, 
large  white  towers  and  spires,  rise  from  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  and  gleam  in  the  far  distance 
amid  the  blue  waves  and  green  meadows. 

On  Sundays,  you  see  fleets  of  long  and  nar¬ 
row  boats,  with  from  nine  to  ten  pairs  of  oars 
each,  and  filled  with  from  forty  to  fifty  persons, 
glide  rapidly  over  the  lake,  from  the  populous 
villages  to  the  churches.  Frequently  you  may 
see  some  twenty  boats  at  once  approach  the 
shore.  The  costumes  of  the  people  are  orna¬ 
mental  and  fine,  and  evidence  an  almost  pedan¬ 
tic  care  in  make  and  arrangement.  In  Leksand, 
yellow  colours  predominate,  in  Rattviek  red,  in 
Mora  black  and  white.  But  the  head-dresses 
of  the  women,  and  the  linen  on  their  arms  and 
around  their  necks,  are  universally  of  the  most 
dazzling  whiteness.  Their  round  faces  please 
pre-eminently  by  their  freshness,  fair  complex- 
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ion,  bine,  glad  eyes,  white  teeth,  and  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  unruffled  good  humour.  Amongst  the 
men,  you  behold  muscular  forms,  and  not  un- 
frequently  noble  heads  adorned  with  a  rich 
growth  of  hair,  which,  parted  on  the  forehead 
and  crown  of  the  head,  falls  down  over  the 
neck  in  those  rich,  natural  locks,  with  which 
romance  so  proudly  embellishes  its  heroes,  but 
which  we  can  recollect  to  have  really  seen 
nowhere  but  amongst  the  peasants  of  Dalarna. 
For  the  rest,  the  people  of  different  parishes  in 
Dalarna  are  not  merely  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  their  costume,  but  also  by  their  physi¬ 
ognomies,  dispositions,  and  occupations,  which, 
in  each  parish,  havp  their  characterising  pecu¬ 
liarities. 

They  assemble  themselves  publicly  for  the 
celebration  of  Sunday  ;  and  the  poorest  receive 
loans  of  clothes  in  which  to  go  decently  to  the 
house  of  God.  Thither  you  see  whole  house¬ 
holds  betaking  themselves,  from  the  old  man  on 
his  crutches  to  the  very  infant  at  the  breast, 
whom  the  mother  or  the  father  carries  on  the 
arm,  in  the  softest,  whitest  little  cloak  of  lamb¬ 
skin. 

Wife  and  child,  great  and  small,  you  fre¬ 
quently  behold  with  large  bouquets  of  a  species 
of  garlic,  called  butter  garlic,  in  their  hands, 
which  is  greatly  liked  in  these  districts,  and 
w’ith  which  the  children  in  particular  are  enter¬ 
tained  during  divine  service. 

It  is  fine  to  see  the  throng  of  these  thousands 
of  people  on  the  shore,  in  whose  gay  and  diver¬ 
sified  costumes  yet  prevails  a  keeping  agreeable 
to  the  eye,  in  whose  forms  you  behold  health 
and  vigour  ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  observe  how, 
in  this  crowd,  amongst  such  swarms  of  people 
stepping  in  and  out  of  boats,  you  hear  no  oath, 
not  a  cross  word,  do  not  see  a  single  unfriendly 
glance.  Imagine  not,  however,  that  you  have 
here  a  people  cut  out  for  idyls,  a  troop  of  shep¬ 
herds  and  shepherdesses.  You  see  at  once 
that  you  have  before  you  a  strong  and  brave 
people,  worthy  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Scythians.  The  plough  and  the  battle- 
axe,  which,  according  to  the  saga  “  of  burning 
gold,”  fell  from  heaven  into  the  land  of  their 
ancestors,  are  still  at  the  present  day  the  sym¬ 
bols  of  their  life  and  character.  More  gifted 
with  understanding  than  phantasy,  and  fanatic 
only  for  freedom,  the  Dal  people  are,  above  all, 
ever  ready  to  exchange  the  plough  for  the 
sword,  and  distinguish  themselves  by  a  strength 
and  hardihood  which,  in  combat,  easily  advance 
into  severity  and  even  into  fury. 

But  their  life  is  hard.  For  them  ripen  no 
melting  fruits  ;  none  of  the  comforts  of  improve¬ 
ment  sweeten  and  ameliorate  their  lives.  In 
contest  with  a  severe  climate,  with  a  thankless 
soil,  they  secure  with  difficulty  their  crops,  and 
mix  not  seldom  their  bread  with  the  bark  of  the 
pine-tree.  Cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
except  by  travels  abroad,  during  which,  how¬ 
ever,  they  congregate  together,  and  on  which 
they  incessantly  long  after  their  homes.  Closely 
shut  up  in  their  valleys,  they  would  stiffen  in 
soul  and  sense  if  they  had  not  families  and  reli¬ 
gion.  With  sincere  affection  they  bend  them¬ 
selves  down  to  their  children,  and  with  deep 
faith  they  look  up  to  heaven.  Even  into  the 
dogmatism  of  religion  they  love  to  penetrate ; 
and  many  a  subtle  dogma,  which  to  the  educated. 


but  so  multifariously  dissipated  men  of  the 
world,  appears  incomprehensible,  is  grasped  by 
their  simple  and  profoundly  penetrating  minds 
with  equal  ease  and  clearness.  To  their  pas¬ 
tors  they  are  devoted  wirh  child  like  affection, 
when  these  do  not  show  themselves  unworthy 
of  such  attachment ;  and  they  are,  proud  of 
their  churches,  and  contribute  freely  to  their 
support  and  embellishment.  “You  expend  a 
great  deal  on  your  churches  ;  I  wonder  that  you 
find  the  means  for  it,”  said  a  traveller  to  a  Dal- 
man,  as  he  contemplated  the  church  of  Mora, 
and  its  new  and  glittering  copper  roof.  “  Wo 
expend  all  the  less  on  our  own  houses,”  replied 
the  Dalman,  gravely.  And  so  it  is.  The  huts 
which  shelter  this  vigorous  and  large-limbed 
people  are,  perhaps,  smaller  and  more  insignifi¬ 
cant  than  any  others  in  Sweden. 

The  people  of  Mora  are  distinguished  in  appear¬ 
ance  from  the  peasantry  of  the  other  parishes  by  a 
grave  bearing,  a  darker,  more  determined  phys¬ 
iognomy,  and  keener  eves.  You  hesitate,  per¬ 
haps,  at  times,  to  address  a  solemn-looking 
Mora-man  ;  but,  when  he  answers,  you  are  en¬ 
raptured  by  the  pensive,  musical  melody  of  his 
speech.  A  certain  child-like  innocence  makes 
itself  felt  in  his  tones,  and  the  familiar  thou, 
with  which  he  commonly  addresses  you,  does 
the  heart  good,  and  transports  it  into  more 
pious  and  simple  times.  Every  parish  in  Da- 
iarna  prosecutes  its  own  distinct  branch  of 
industry,  independent  of  its  agriculture.  In 
Mora,  the  people  are  well  known  for  their 
mathematic  and  arithmetical  capacity,  and  they 
manufacture  clocks  which  are  dispersed  over 
the  whole  kingdom.  On  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  parish,  lying  along  the  Silja,  there  is  a  little 
watchmaker's  shop  in  every  second  peasant’s 
hut ;  on  the  western,  joiner’s  work  is  made. 
The  women,  as  indeed  throughout  all  Dalarna, 
have  distinguished  themselves  even  by  their 
skill  in  handicraft  arts.  The  most  ingenious 
fabrics  of  horsehair,  the  finest  and  most  beauti¬ 
ful  watchchains  and  necklaces  of  hair,  come  out 
of  their  large  and  coarse  hands.  But  I  fear 
we  shall  never  get  to  church  ! 

The  family  of  the  parsonage  of  Mora  had 
watched  from  the  strand  the  approaching  boats 
loaded  with  church-going  people,  which  were  a 
great  multitude;  for  not  less  than  ten  bridal 
couples  are  to  be  united  this  Sunday  in  the 
church  of  Mora.  Amongst  the  people  who 
were  assembled  on  the  strand,  Mrs.  Ingeborg 
observed  a  young  peasant  woman,  who  wept 
bitterly,  and  she  hastened  to  her,  and  inquired 
what  was  the  occasion  of  her  sorrow.  The 
young  woman  related,  with  silent  grief,  that  she 
had  been  a  widow  some  months,  and  had  now, 
as  the  rowers  at  Bytesholmarne  exchanged 
oars,  let  fall  into  the  lake  her  wedding-ring,  the 
sole  memorial  that  she  possessed  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  of  their  short  but  happy  marriage,  and 
that  she  had  no  hope  whatever  of  ever  getting 
it  again,  for  the  part  of  the  lake  into  which  it 
had  fallen  was  “  a  bottomless  deep.”* 

Mrs.  Ingeborg  consoled  the  young  widow  by 
her  cordial  sympathy,  and  by  inviting  her  to  din- 


*  Regarding  the  excessive  depth  of  the  Silja,  there  are 
many  traditions  amongst  the  peasantry  of  Dalarna.  One 
of  those  relates,  that  the  spirit  of  the  lake  wos  once  heard 
crying,  “  If  you  will  know  my  depth,  you  must  measure 
my  length !” 
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ner  at  the  parsonage,  where  every  Sunday  some 
farmers  and  their  wives  were  invited  to  the 
professor’s  hospitable  board. 

But  now  the  harmonious  bells  of  Mora  pealed 
out  in  full  concert,  and  the  great  bridal-proces¬ 
sion,  which  had  already  arranged  itself  before 
the  parsonage,  now  began  its  march  towards 
the  church,  headed  by  our  long  curate.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  him  walked  the  married  men,  two 
and  two,  all  in  blue  dresses.  Then  came  the 
bridegrooms,  one  after  the  other,  in  blue  coats, 
yellow  buckskin  lower  garments,  and  white 
stockings,  with  a  fine  white  handkerchief  hang¬ 
ing  down,  with  tassels  at  the  corners,  fastened 
on  the  sleeve  of  the  right  arm.  After  the  bride¬ 
grooms  came  the  bridesmaids,  great  and  small, 
all  in  green  dresses,  and  their  heads  encircled 
with  beads  and  ribands.  After  them,  the  as¬ 
sistants  of  the  brides,,  that  is,  married  women 
who  were  nearly  related  to  them,  and  who  were 
to  attend  on  the  brides.  Then  came  the  brides 
walking  one  after  the  other.  Of  these,  there 
were  two  crown-brides,  or  “  grannhrudar,”  and 
the  other  eight  were  green-brides,  “  gron- 
brojdi,”  in  the  language  of  Dalarna.  The  two 
first-named  were  two  dowried  daughters  of 
farmers  ;  had  black  bombasin  gowns,  with  short 
sleeves  and  white  cuffs.  Their  dresses  were, 
as  usual,  adorned  with  a  variety  of  finery  ;  col¬ 
oured  scarfs  and  fine  depending  ribands.  The 
neck  and  bosom  were  covered  with  a  necklace 
of  many-coloured  glass-beads,  silver  chains, » 
with  attached  silver  rix-dollars  or  medals.  On 
their  heads,  they  bore  each  her  gilt  silver  tiara, 
with  a  garland,  and  a  perpendicular  wand  of 
half-a-yard  high,  covered  with  patches  of  bright- 
coloured  and  variegated  cloth,  so  disposed  as  to 
represent  flowers.  Farther,  they  wore  fine,  yel¬ 
low,  embroidered  gloves,  and  a  muff,  whence 
hung  down  a  number  of  neckerchiefs  of  differ¬ 
ent  colours.  Red  stockings  and  ordinary  shoes, 
with  high  heels,  completed  the  costume. 

The  costume  of  the  “green-brides,” — equally 
honourable  but  less  showy  than  that  of  the 
“crown-brides”  —  consisted  of  a  light-green 
jacket  of  the  ordinary  cut,  a  petticoat  of  brilliant 
chalon,  and  a  coloured  apron.  On  the  neck 
they  wore,  like  the  crown-brides,  many  silver 
chains,  and  on  the  head,  the  usual  cap  for  the 
married  woman,  of  fine  Dutch  linen,  and  upon 
that  the  unmarried  woman’s  triangular  head¬ 
dress.  According  to  a  primitive  custom,  which 
is  yet  retained,  although  without  a  tinge  of  su¬ 
perstition,  every  bride  and  bridegroom  carried  a 
silver  penny  in  the  left  stocking.  Some  sol¬ 
diers  in  full  uniform  closed  the  procession. 

At  the  church-gate  they  were  met  by  tjie 
beadle  of  the  church,  who  cleared  the  way  into 
it  for  the  entering  procession,  and  gave  the 
sign  for  the  commencement  of  the  singing.  All 
the  people  standing  sung  the  psalm  339  of  the 
Swedish  psalm-book : 

“  Blest  is  the  man  who  feareth  God,”  &c. 

The  congregation  on  this  day  consisted  of 
several  thousand  persons.  The  seats  and  aisles 
of  the  church  were  all  full,  and  a  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  great  and  little  children  were  tripping 
along  ihe  aisles,  or  were  fed  by  their  mothers 
to  keep  them  quiet,  or  slept  soundly  on  their 
knees.  And  ever  as  the  service  proceeded, 
went  the  old  verger  with  slow  steps  and  a  fierce 


look  through  the  aisles,  sending  long  peering 
glances  on  all  sides,  and  poking  his  wand  under 
the  nose  of  first  one  and  then  another  sleeping 
old  woman  ;  whereupon  it — that  is  the  nose — • 
started  in  terror  aloft  into  the  air,  giving  to  one 
or  another  suspiciously  drooping  heads  a  little 
knock.  But  the  young  and  stout  men  who 
slept,  he  permitted  to — sleep  in  peace. 

Olof,  who  sat  so  that  he  could  see  Siri,  looked 
at  her  from  time  to  time,  and  observed  with 
pleasure  that  she  appeared  cheerful  and  atten¬ 
tive. 

The  powerful  and  beautiful  singing  for  which 
these  congregations  are  so  well  known,  and 
which  resounds  with  a  force  that  renders  the 
organ  superfluous,  and  perfectly  drowns  it  where 
it  is  to  be  found,  made  an  obvious  impression 
upon  her.  And  when  she  heard  these  words 
read  from  the  altar  : — 

“  For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed  in  us. 

“  For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature 
waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God. 

“  For  the  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity, 
not  willingly,  but  by  reason  of  him  who  hath  sub¬ 
jected  the  same  in  hope, 

“  Because  the  creature  itself  also  shall  be  deliv¬ 
ered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glori¬ 
ous  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

“  For  vve  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now.” 

Then  glanced  Siri,  involuntarily,  at  Olof,  with 
flashing,  inquiring  eyes,  full  of  anticipation. 

But  when  the  professor’s  expressive  and  en¬ 
ergetic  discourse,  issuing  from  the  very  depths 
of  his  soul,  sounded  from  the  pulpit,  when  he 
thanked  God,  who  had  sent  His  sun  and  His 
gospel  equally  to  light  up  and  warm  the  most 
secluded  valleys,  as  well  as  the  most  cultivated 
heights,  then  it  grew  warm  in  the  youth’s  as 
well  as  in  the  maiden’s  heart,  and  their  beam¬ 
ing,  tearful  glances  sought  not  each  other  but 
the  Invisible  One. 

The  bridal  couples,  who  sat  in  the  choir,  near 
the  altar,  had  each  a  psalm-book  in  rich  bind¬ 
ings,  from  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  read 
in  common.  During  prayers  they  advanced  and 
knelt  by  the  altar.  The  blessing  was  pronoun¬ 
ced  over  them  all  at  once,  as  they  knelt  each 
under  their  bridal  canopy.  It  was  a  beauliful 
and  solemn  sight.  After  divine  service  the  bri¬ 
dal  pairs  returned  in  the  same  order  to  the  par¬ 
sonage,  and  there  rested  awhile,  and  were  hos¬ 
pitably  entertained  by  Mrs.  Ingeborg. 

The  rest  of  the  people  dispersed  themselves 
along  the  shore,  and  refreshed  themselves  from 
the  provisions  they  had  brought  with  them. 
Little  boys  went  round,  carrying  baskets  of  little 
brown  cakes,  which  they  offered  with  the  con¬ 
cise  exclamation,  “Buy!”  The  sun  shone; 
the  scene  was  lively  and  glad,  though  of  a  quiet 
fashion. 

Siri  went  to  Olof,  and  asked  him  the  meaning 
of  the  epistle  read  before  the  altar;  and  Olof 
referred  her  to  his  father.  It  had,  indeed,  been 
the  intention  of  Olof,  through  to  day’s  service, 
and  through  the  impression  which  his  father’s 
talent  for  preaching  seldom  failed  to  create,  to 
turn  the  heart  of  Siri  towards  him,  and  waim  it 
towards  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  which 
was  now  soon  to  take  place  between  them,  and 
which  she  so  much  dreaded.  Now,  however. 
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when  OlofF  bade  her  speak  with  his  father,  she 
shook  her  head,  and  withdrew. 

In  the  afternoon  Siri  accompanied  the  young 
farmer's  widow,  who  had  lost  her  wedding-ring, 
across  'he  lake,  and  made  her  show  her  the 
place  w  ere  it  fell  in.  In  the  meantime,  Olof 
had  a  long  conversation  with  his  mother  and 
Brigitra,  concerning  Siri,  in  which  they  dis¬ 
cussed  the  plan  which  it  was  necessary  to  pur¬ 
sue,  in  order  effectually  to  promote  her  devel¬ 
opment.  They  concluded  on  adopting  mild  and 
prudent  measures,  and  Olof  calculated  more  and 
more  certainly  on  his  influence  over  her,  than 
he  would  venture  to  avow. 

Some  time  after  this  the  professor  began  with 
Siri  their  reading  and  conversation  hours,  which 
she  anticipated  with  so  much  terror  ;  and  it  was 
with  a  mixture  of  trembling  and  defiance  that 
she  now  submitted  herself  to  a  course  of  teach 
ing  which  she  regarded  as  a  compulsion  and  a 
fetter  to  her  free  spirit.  But  this  leeling  speed¬ 
ily  vanished  and  gave  place  to  one  of  a  totally 
different  kind.  Nordevall  was  not  one  of  those 
Watchers  of  Zion,  whom  you  could  call  a 
“  Watcher  of  the  Tomb,”  who  forbade  questions 
c.nd  inquiries;  he  was  a  man  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  who  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  his 
time,  and  when  he  found  men  possessed  of 
wrong  opinions,  he  was  only  concerned  to  bring 
them  to  belter  and  juster  ones.  But  while  he 
set  no  bounds  to  the  freedom  of  the  understand¬ 
ing,  he  demanded  rigorously  the  purity  of  mind, 
the  seriousness  of  purpose,  which  alone  open 
the  innermost  realms  of  life  to  their  glance.  He 
knew  that  human  reason — this  inquirer  of  di¬ 
vine  origin — can  trace  out,  if  it  cannot  invent 
eternal  ideas,  immortal  conceptions,  and  he  was 
disposed  to  consider,  with  a  celebrated  father 
of  the  church,  that  the  words,  “Seek  and  ye 
shall  find,”  were  pre-eminently  addressed  to 
those  who  in  the  paths  of  thought  seek  eternal 
truth. 

“  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free were  the  gospel,  the  words  of 
the  Master,  which  he  often  pronounced  to  young 
inquirers,  inspiritingly ;  “if,”  added  he,  “you 
continue  his  genuine  disciples.” 

And  now  he  permitted  without  fear  the  inqui¬ 
ring  and  thirsty  spirit  of  his  young  disciple, 
freely  to  sweep  soaringly  round  through  all  the 
regions  of  life,  and  there  stir  up  a  whole  ocean 
of  questions  and  doubts.  Certain  of  his  power 
to  administer  to  her  that  light  which  for  her 
should  restore  to  harmony  this  yet  chaotic 
world  ;  he  himself  experienced,  through  the 
life-overflowing  maiden,  a  salutary,  quickening, 
and  invigorating  impulse. 

Siri  again,  who  felt  her  mind  rather  enfran¬ 
chised  than  bound  by  her  instruction  and  in¬ 
structor,  who  discovered  new  trails  and  objects 
of  interest  open  before  her,  penetrated  with  avid¬ 
ity  into  this  new  life,  and,  as  it  were,  plunged 
herself  into  this  world. 

But  true  is  the  proverb  that  “  a  fool  can  ask 
more  questions  than  ten  wise  men  can  answer;” 
and  that  “the  castle  of  tru  h  is  not  taken  by 
storm ;”  and  Siri's  self-willed  and  impatient 
disposition  became  often  as  trying  to  herself  as 
to  her  teacher.  The  mode  in  which  truth  grows 
clear  in  the  human  mind  ;  the  graduation  which 
belongs  to  all  development;  the  unequal  pro¬ 
gress  which  is  inseparable  therefrom;  these 


became  all  too  consuming  for  the  young  maid¬ 
en's  slight  stock  of  patience.  That  which  she 
did  not  get  immediately,  she  believed  that  she 
should  never  get ;  and  when  a  beam  of  light 
which  she  once  saw  was  again  hidden  by  a 
cloud,  then  she  despaired,  and  became  rebellious 
against  her  instructor  and  against  the  whole 
world. 

It  was  under  an  attack  of  this  state  of  mind 
that  Valborg  one  day  found  her  weeping  on  the 
turf  under  a  lime-tree  in  the  garden.  Valborg 
inquired  why  she  wept,  and  Siri  answered, 
“  Because  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  wearisome 
to  live.  Much  better  were  it  to  die,  then 
should  one  be  away  from  all  vexation.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  live,  and  I  do  not  see  the  use  of 
it.” 

“  But  we  must  still  live  though,”  said  Val¬ 
borg,  with  the  somewhat  bitter  resignation  that 
certain  poor  mortals  betray  whose  life,  by  long 
stagnation,  has  grown,  as  it  were,  ossified. 

“Oh!  that  is  intolerable  !”  said  Siri,  beside 
hprself;  wrung  her  hands,  and  bit  into  them. 
Valborg  cast  upon  her  a  proud  and  contemptu¬ 
ous  glance,  and  went  away. 

But  Siri’s  instructor  was  calm  under  all  the 
changes  of  mood  in  her  soul,  and  this  calm 
combined  with  his  tenderness  and  continuous 
guidance,  operated  by  degrees  beneficially  upun 
her.  She  acquired  a  sort  of  silent  enthusiastic 
desire  for  the  holy  sacrament,  which  should 
complete  her  initiation  into  a  profounder  life. 
She  imagined  that  clearness  and  peace  must 
then  enter  her  soul,  and  she  prayed  secretly  in 
childish  ignorance  to  receive  it,  and  then  die. 

Olof's  society,  and  the  long  excursions  they 
made  together,  were  to  her  a  salutary  dissipa¬ 
tion,  and  the  instructions  in  natural  history  that 
he  gave  her  interested  her  greatly  ;  but  then 
she  questioned  and  questioned,  always  driving 
to  the  origin  of  things ;  and  when  her  young 
teacher  gave  her  the  uttermost  reply  which 
science  is  yet  able  to  give,  she  was  astonished 
that  here  in  the  most  familiar  forms  of  nature 
she  was  met,  or  stopped  by — a  mystery.  Hence 
arose  fresh  queries,  new  forebodings  and  dis¬ 
quiets,  which  Siri  could  not  then  anticipate,  only 
carried  within  them  the  seeds  of  a  higher, 
deeper  repose. 

In  the  meantime  her  life  was  rich,  and  be¬ 
neath  the  alternations  of  storm  and  sunshine 
through  which  she  continually  passed,  her  heart 
was  drawn  by  degrees  nearer  to  her  paternal 
teacher,  the  professor,  and  that  was  a  great 
delight  to  him,  for  the  young  maiden  became 
continually  more  dear  and  precious  to  him,  and 
her  gloom  and  coldness  had  been  an  actual  af¬ 
fliction  to  him. 

Singular,  however,  was  it  that  the  young 
damsel  never  seemed  to  find  herself  quite  at 
ease  in  that  home  where  so  much  esteem  and 
tenderness  were  shown  her;  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  her  recent  greater  approximation  towards 
the  professor,  there  appeared  to  be  an  invisible, 
inscrutable  obstacle,  which  stood  separatingly 
between  her  and  the  parental  hearts  which  de¬ 
sired  nothing  better  than  to  clasp  her  to  them¬ 
selves  as  a  beloved  child. 

Olof  in  vain  pondered  upon  this,  upon  what  it 
could  he:  and  the  same  did  he  also  regarding 
the  gloomy  moods  of  mind  which  often  fell  upon 
Siri  in  the  midst  of  her  most  joyous  moments, 
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and  the  enigmatical  words  which  fell  from  her. 
She  continued  to  him,  as  to  all  others,  close 
shut  up,  in  this  respect,  and  Olof  began  with 
and  ended  in  riddles. 


FOLLIES  AND  ENIGMAS. 

Brigitta  had  remarked,  that  ever  since  a 
certain  time,  Siri  was  in  the  habit  of  muring 
out  every  morning  early  upon  the  Silja,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  peasant  girl  of  the  village,  of  twelve 
years  old ;  and  when  she  one  morning  asked 
Siri  “Whither  she  rowed  out  so  early !”  she 
answered,  “To  Bytesholmarne,  to  fish.” 

“  And  what  fish  dost  thou  catch  there  1”  de¬ 
manded  Brigitta  ;  “  I  never  remember  to  have 
eaten  any  fish  that  thou  hast  caught.” 

“I  angle  for  gold  fish!”  said  Siri,  smiling; 
“and  they  are  difficult  to  catch.” 

“  Gold  fish  !  Those  I  must  see  !”  exclaimed 
Brigitta.  “  I  will  accompany  thee  out.” 

“  Oh,  no  !”  said  Siri,  blushing  ;  “  that  is  not 
worth  the  while  ;  it  is  not  amusing  to  witness, 
and  besides  thou  art  frightened  on  the  lake.” 

“  Yes,  but  now  I  will,  at  all  events,  see  what 
gold  fish  is  found  in  the  Silja,  and  how  thou 
pullest  them  up  ;  and  I  shall  go  with  thee.” 

It  was  of  little  use  opposing  what  Brigitta 
set  herself  determinedly  about.  She  went. 

But  the  voyage  was  not  particularly  attract¬ 
ive  to  Brigitta,  for  it  blew  a  little  on  the  lake, 
and  the  mischievous  Siri  could  not  omit  secret¬ 
ly  helping  the  waves  to  rock  the  boat,  to  Bri- 
gitta’s  great  terror,  who  on  this  held  herself 
fast  by  the  edge  of  the  boat,  and  exclaimed, 

“  See  there,  in  Heaven’s  name,  shall  we  now 
become  fishes  again  !  Sit  thee  still,  then,  Siri ! 
Wilt  thou  make  the  boat  inevitably  upset  !  Lit¬ 
tle,  naughty,  sweet,  good-for-nothing  Siri,  sit 
still,  I  tell  thee,  or — I  say  nothing,  but  this  will 
I  say,  that  when  I  am  silent  and  turn  pale, 
then  I  am  very  angry.” 

But  when  Siri  now  saw  Brigitta  get  very  an¬ 
gry,  she  flung  herself  down  upon  her  knees, 
kissed,  and  embraced  her ;  but  then  the  little 
boat  only  rocked  the  more,  and  Brigitta  shriek¬ 
ed  and  scolded  Siri,  till  Siri  cried  from  exces¬ 
sive  laughter.  It  became  still  worse  when 
they  reached  the  nearest  Bytesholm,  and  then, 
instead  of  lying  to  at  the  little  fishing-village 
there,  the  young  peasant-girl  stopped  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  shore  at  a  deep  place,  and  Siri 
began  quite  calmly  and  seriously  to  undress  in 
the  boat.  Brigitta  at  this  stared  in  wild  aston¬ 
ishment.  At  length  she  said, 

“  It  is  certain  that  thou  hast  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  way  of  fishing.  What  wilt  thou  do 
now!  what  is  to  come  of  this!  Dost  thou 
really  think  that  I  shall  sit  here  and  see  thee 
drown  thyself!  Don't  move  from  the  spot 
where  thou  now  art,  if  thou  dost  not  mean  me 
to  shriek  so  that  all  the  parish  of  Mora  shall  be 
in  uproar.”  , 

Siri  during  this  monologue  had  nearly  died 
with  laughter,  but  at  once  she  grew  serious, 
and  said,  “  Silence  now  !”  with  so  determined 
a  tone,  and  stood  at  the  same  time  so  still,  that 
Brigitta  was  quite  astonished  ;  but,  in  the  next 
instant,  Siri  plunged  head-foremost  into  the 
depth  of  the  billows.  Brigitta  did  not  shriek. 


but  made  a  movement  as  if  she  would  follow 
her,  but  the  young  peasant-girl  said  quite  calm¬ 
ly,  “  Ah !  then,  she  will  come  up  again  imme¬ 
diately.  She  has  done  this  now  three  weeks  ; 
it  is  after  the  wedding-ring  of  Martin’s  Stina 
that  she  goes  down.” 

“  How,  my  heavenly  God  !  that,  then,  is  the 
gold-fishing!  Ah,  the  girl!”  burst  forth  from 
Brigitta,  at  once  joyful  and  terrified.  And  now 
a  white  arm  emerged  from  the  waves,  and,  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards,  Siri’s  flaxen  head.  She 
smiled  at  Brigitta,  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  laid 
in  the  boat  her  gathering  from  the  bottom  of 
the  lake,  a  handful  of  mud  with  some  shining 
stones  amongst  them,  but — no  ring.  Spite  of 
Brigitta’s  prayers,  Siri  plunged  down  twice 
more,  and  when  she  came  up  the  third  time, 
behold !  there  gleamed  clear  gold  out  of  the 
black  mud,  and  Brigitta  and  Siri  exclaimed  at 
once, 

“  The  gold-fish  !  the  gold-fish  !” 

The  wedding-ring  which  Siri  had,  with  inde¬ 
fatigable  perseverance,  dived  after  now  for  the 
space  of  three  weeks,  was  at  length  found. 

“  God  be  praised  !”  exclaimed  Brigitta  — 
“  now  one  can  breathe  again.  Get  thee  dress¬ 
ed  now,  Siri !  Thou  art  quite  blue  with  cold 
and  with  holding  thy  breath.  Thou  goest  on 
the  most  hideous  undertakings,  and  ought  nev¬ 
er  to  be  left  to  thyself.  Thou  wilt  never  rest 
till,  by  one  means  or  another,  thou  hast  made 
an  end  of  thyself.” 

But  Brigitta  was  so  kind  to  Siri  all  the  time- 
that  she  was  scolding  her,  and  Siri  was  so  glad 
at  the  recovery  of  the  ring,  and  at  the  delight 
which  it  would  give  poor  Martin’s  Stina,  that 
the  voyage  back  was  as  calm  and  happy  as  the 
row  out  had  been  uneasy.  And  Siri  now  be¬ 
took  herself  onward  to  the  young  widow. 

In  the  meantime  Brigitta  went  to  her  broth¬ 
er  to  relate  to  him  the  morning’s  occurrence, 
and  when  she  saw  his  eyes  flash  at  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  she  exclaimed, 

“  Lasse,  thou  art  my  own  brother — thou  hast 
thy  heart  in  the  right  place,  although  it  hangs 
a  little  loosely  sometimes.  Now  only  don’t  go 
and  fall  in  love  with  Siri,  that  I  enjoin  thee,, 
for  then  would  really  too  many  follies  be  the 
result  of  it ;  that  may  fairly  be  dispensed  with. 
See !  thy  waistcoat  is  tom ;  I  will  take  and 
mend  it.  But  what  is  this !  Whence  hast 
thou  got  this  little  silk  handkerchief!  I  be¬ 
lieve — yes,  really,  is  it  not  Valborg’s  !” 

“  She  dropped  it  in  the  widow-play  the  other 
evening,”  said  Lasse,  somewhat  blushing  and 
apologising. 

“Lasse!  Lasse!”  said  Brigitta,  shaking  her 
head,  “  thou  wilt  never  be  wise.  Three  months 
ago  it  was  Josephine  Silversko’s  scarf,  which 
you  carried  like  a  blue  riband  under  your  waist¬ 
coat,  and  now  it  is — ” 

“  Ah !”  said  Lieutenant  Lasse,  “  this  is  some¬ 
thing  so  very  different.” 

“  So  very  different !  yes,  for  this  is  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  and  not  a  scarf — that  I  see  well  enough ; 
and  such  a  nice  little  handkerchief  into  the  bar¬ 
gain —  such  good  chequered  lutstring  !  Val- 
borg  certainly  would  not  lose  it  for  a  good  deal, 
and  I  shall,  therefore,  honestly  restore  it  to 
her.  She  is  an  orderly  person,  is  Valborg.” 

“Person!  Brigitta,  thou  taikest  very  lit- 
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“Why,  yes,  is  she  not  a  person!  what  is 
she,  then!  You  think,  most  likely,  that  I 
ought  to  call  her  a  goddess ;  but  as  I  know 
that  she  is  a  poor  sinful  mortal  like  us  all,  but 
a  very  orderly  girl,  she  shall,  the  very  first  op¬ 
portunity,  get  her  handkerchief  again.” 

“  Brigitta,  thou  art  quite  savage !  Hast 
thou  then  actually  no  fueling  for  me,  thy  own 
brother!” 

“  No,  not  the  least,  when  it  comes  to  the 
restoration  of  goods  that  my  dear  brother  has 
stolen,  but  a  great  deal  for  thy  having  whole 
waistcoats.  Now  I  take  it  with  me  to  repair 
it,  and  Valborg’s  handkerchief  to  give  it  to  her 
again.” 

“  Well,  she  will  get  to  know,  however,  that 
I  wore  it  upon  my  heart.” 

“  Under  thy  waistcoat,  thou  shouldst  say  ; 
yes,  but  she  shall  likewise  know,  that  just  be¬ 
fore  there  rested  there  a  certain  scarf.” 

“  No,  Brigitta,  no  !” 

“  Yes,  Lasse,  yes  !  Don’t  imagine  that  thou 
shalt  make  young  girls  believe  that  it  is  more 
an  affair  of  the  heart  with  thee  than  it  is.  I 
am  much  too  fond  of  thee  to  allow  thee  to  have 
sundry  heavy  sins  concerning  scarfs  and  shawls 
which  rest,  and  yet  shall  come  to  rest  there. 
Thank  thy  good  fortune,  my  dear  brother,  that 
thou  hast  a  sister  who  manages  better  for  thee 
than  thou  dost  for  thyself.  The  waistcoat  thou 
shalt  have  back  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Now 
I  will  go  and  cast  an  eye  on  my  curate,  and  see 
whether  he  is  to  be  found  within  time  and  space. 
It  is  horrible  what  a  deal  I  have  to  see  after. 
I  wonder  that  I  don’t  become  confused  and 
Brigitta  laughed  and  nodded  at  her  brother  as 
she  left  the  room,  and  the  lieutenant  sighed, 
and  consoled  himself,  and  hummed— 

“  How  sad  and  short  were  this  life  of  ours, 

Were  it  not  brightened  with  pleasure.” 

Lieutenant  Lasse  was  one  of  those  people 
of  whom  a  joyous  levity  makes  agreeable  men 
of  society,  later,  alas !  often  converts  into 
raket’,  and  sometimes  into  betrayers.  Pity, 
eternal  pity,  that  any  thing  so  agreeable  and 
gay  should  often  terminate  so  wearisomely  ! 
And  Lieutenant  Lasse  had  so  good  a  heart, 
that  it  would  have  been  greatly  to  be  regretted 
if  it  had  gone  so  with  him  ;  and,  therefore, 
Heaven  had  given  him  a  wise  sister,  to  whom 
he  was  sincerely  attached,  and  whom  he  would 
not  willingly  do  any  thing  to  offend.  For  the 
rest,  he  resembled  her  in  appearance,  but  was 
plainer,  was  pitted  with  small- pox,  had  light 
hair,  the  whitest  teeth,  and  a  good-tempered, 
jovial  expression,  which  made  an  agreeable  im¬ 
pression. 

Not  without  a  little  confusion  did  he  see 
Valborg  later  in  the  day  ;  but  as  Valborg  was 
just  as  coldly  polite  and  just  as  tranquil  as  be¬ 
fore,  Lieutenant  Lasse  soon  recovered  from 
his  embarrassment,  and,  uncertain  whether 
Brigitta  had  betrayed  his  little  secret  or  not, 
he  quickly  joked,  sighed,  and  laughed  as  lightly 
as  before. 

The  professor,  perfectly  enchanted  with  Siri’s 
fishing  up  of  the  widow’s  ring,  said  warmly  to 
his  wife,  “  The  girl  is  nothing  coqumon  !  A 
glorious  nature  !  Thou  wilt  see  that  one  day 
we  shall  have  joy  in  her.  My  little  woman, 
she  must  have  her  freedom.  All  people  should 
not  be  cast  in  one  mould.  It  is  a  good  spirit 
*fchich  directs  the  maiden.” 


“  Mayest  thou  be  right,”  said  Mrs.  Ingeborg,. 
with  glistening,  tearful  eyes. 

“  If  we  could  but,”  continued  Nordevall, 
“  make  her  a  little  less  shy,  a  little  more  soci¬ 
able  with  us.  She  has  something  for  me  infi¬ 
nitely  refreshing,  and  it  grieves  me  deeply  that 
I  cannot  win  her  confidence,  as  I  could  wish. 
But  with  time  and  patience  that  may  yet  suc¬ 
ceed.” 

In  the  evening  of  this  day  raged  a  fierce  north 
wind,  and  masses  of  grey,  rugged  clouds  swept 
over  the  heavens,  and  concealed  the  mountain- 
tops.  To  counteract  the  unfriendliness  of  the 
weather,  Mrs.  Ingeborg  called  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  together  to  tea,  patchwork,  and  games,  and 
as  the  young  people  of  Solleron  were  just  now 
at  Mora,  the  invitation  was  responded  to  with 
much  delight. 

While  the  patchwork  went  on,  riddles  were 
told  and  guessed.  Mrs.  Ingeborg  asked,  “  Who 
is  the  great  one  who  careers  over  the  earth,, 
who  swallows  up  mountain  and  wood,  and 
makes  the  sun  dim,  who  is  afraid  of  the  blast, 
but  not  of  man  !” 

And  it  was  quickly  answered  that  the  “  great 
one”  was  the  mist. 

Again  Mrs.  Ingeborg  asked, 

“  What  is  that  which  is  better  than  God  and 
worse  than  Satan,  and  which  the  dead  eat, 
and  which  if  the  living  were  to  eat,  they  would, 
die!” 

This  riddle  demanded  long  consideration,  but 
was  ultimately  answered  triumphantly  ;*  and 
there  was  a  general  cry  for  “  more  riddles.” 

“  You  are  quite  too  acute  this  evening,”  said 
Mrs.  Ingeborg ;  “  I  must  hit  upon  some  more 
difficult  ones  for  you.  Listen  to  this  :  what 
wonderful  thing  was  that  which  I  saw  at  the 
king’s  court,  which  turned  its  feet  up  towards  - 

the  sun,  and  its  head . ”  But  here  Mrs. 

Ingeborg  stopped  short,  while  she  seemed 
struck  with  astonishment  at  something  that 
passed  outside  of  the  house,  and  which  she 
saw  from  the  window  by  which  she  stood.  She 
gasped  for  breath,  put  her  hand  to  her  heart,, 
and  hastily  left  the  room.  Siri  gazed  also  ea- 
gearly  out  of  the  window.  Olof  followed  with 
his  eyes  her  looks,  but  saw  nothing  distinctly 
except  a  tall  stranger  who  passed  slowly  along, 
the  highway  in  front  of  the  parsonage,  and  dis¬ 
appeared  behind  the  adjoining  buildings.  But 
scarcely  had  Olof  caught  sight  of  the  darkly 
clad  stranger,  when ,  with  a  cry  of  surprise,  he 
sprung  rapidly  out  of  the  room,  so  that  the  silk¬ 
en  shreds  flew  in  confusion  around. 

“  Heaven  bless  us  !  heaven  bless  us  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  workers,  and,  “What  marvellous 
thing  was  that  which  Olof  caught  sight  of!’r 
and  they  also  gazed  curiously  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  saw — nothing. 

“  It  might  have  been  Neck  himself.”  exclaim¬ 
ed  Olof,  as,  ten  minutes  later,  he  entered  quite 
out  of  breath.  “I  fancied  that  I  recognised 
most  perfectly  an  acquaintance  passing  by,  and 
I  sprung  out  in  order  to  detain  him  ;  but  he  had 
vanished,  and  I  cannot  conceive  where  he  is 
gone  so  speedily.” 

“What  he!  what  acquaintance!”  was  de^ 
manded  on  all  sides. 

“  Oh  !”  said  Olof,  “  merely  a  wonder  that  I 
saw  at  the  king's  court,  or,  more  properly,  by 

*  The  answer,  of  course,  is  “Nothing.” — Tr. 
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Stygg  Force.*  But  I  ought  already  to  have 
related  that  adventure  to  you,  for  it  is  nearly 
the  only  one  of  interest  that  I  met  with  on  my 
three  years’  tour.” 

“  An  adventure  !  an  adventure  !  Oh  relate  ' 
relate  !”  exclaimed  the  young  people. 

“  Let  me  look  at  thee,  Olof,”  said  Brigitta ; 
“  thou  must  be  an  actual  lion,  ay,  a  tiger,  or 
something  more  extraordinary,  since  thou  hast 
had  interesting  adventures  on  thy  travels. 
King  Solomon  was  certainly  wrong  when  he 
said  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
And  thy  adventure  !  take  care  now  that  it  shall 
he  perfectly  memorable.  We  listen  with  all 
our  ears.” 

And  Olof  commenced : 

“About  six  weeks  ago,  on  my  journey  hith¬ 
er,  I  was  at  Osmundsberg,  near  Boda  Chapel, 
in  Rattvick,  and  stopped  there  awhile  to  bot- 
anise,  and  seek  petrifactions,  which  I  knew 
to  be  found  there.  I  was  desirous  also  to  see 
the  so-called  ‘  Flog,’  or  ‘  dragon-fire,’  which 
shews  itself  there  on  certain  nights.  I  made 
also  an  excursion  to  the  Stygg  Force  :  I  hope 
you  all  know  what  the  Stygg  Force  isl" 

“  Why  yes,  pretty  well.” 

“  Well,  that  is  good,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  de¬ 
scribe.  First  and  foremost,  it  is  no  force  at 
all,  for  the  water  is  in  quantity  inconsiderable  ; 
but  it  is  still  a  thoroughly  dreadful  place,  in  a 
wild  wood,  whither  you  arrive  only  by  most 
dangerous  paths  and  ways  ;  and  a  more  deso¬ 
late  savage  scenery,  more  perpendicular  preci¬ 
pices  and  cliffs,  you  rarely  meet  with.  In.  the 
centre  of  the  widest  chasm  there  projects  a 
small  and  steep  rock,  like  a  crooked  back,  and 
terminates  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  the  abyss  ; 
and  it  is  related  that  a  steward  of  the  country 
there,  who  was  tired  of  his  life,  rode  one  even¬ 
ing  full  speed  out  upon  this  rock,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  going  headlong  over  it ;  but  just  as 
the  horse  came  upon  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
gulf,  thirty  fathom  deep,  it  wheeled  suddenly 
round  and  galloped  back,  bearing  with  it  its  as¬ 
tonished  rider. 

“To  the  left  of  the  fall  is  a  kind  of  grotto,  as 
if  it  were  burnt  into  or  hewn  out  of  the  mount¬ 
ain,  which  is  called  the  Witch  Cave  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  formerly  it  was  the  resort  of  witches 
or  robbers.” 

“  Bravo  !  bravo  !”  cried  Brigitta  ;  “  it  be¬ 
gins  to  sound  famously.  I  am  all  anticipation 
of  splendid  and  horrible  things :  I  get  quite 
warm.” 

“  There  is  also,”  continued  Olof,  smiling  at 
Brigitta’s  enthusiasm,  “  a  lofty  sharp  sand- 
ridge,  called  the  Goat’s  Back.” 

“  Goat’s  Back  !  that  does  not  sound  so  well,” 
interposed  Brigitta  ;  “  don’t  go  and  tumble  from 
the  Goat’s  Back.  That  sounds  unromantic.” 

“  And  on  the  sides  of  the  Goat's  Back  there 
grows  a  plant  of  the  class  Gynandria,  of  which 
I  was  determined  to  have  a  specimen.” 

“  0  sad  !  there  we  have  it :  our  hero  tum¬ 
bles  from  the  Goat's  Back.” 

“No.  he  did  not  tumble  ;  he  went  carefully, 
or,  more  properly,  crept  carefully  down,  and 
then  crept  carefully  up  again  with  an  Epipactis 
atrorubens,  as  the  banner  of  victory  in  his 
.hand.” 


*  Cataract,  as  still  used  in  Cumberland,  &g. 


“  Well,  God  be  praised !” 

“  I  then  wandered  towards  the  side  where 
the  witch-cavern  was.” 

“  That  sounds  nobly  !” 

“  There  aloft  shoots  forth  a  small  crag,  which 
is  called  Red-tail.” 

“Red-tail!  admirable!  Ifthou hangest thy¬ 
self  on  Red-tail,  well,  I  will  never  again — ”* 

“  And  when  I  had  gained  the  summit,  I  de¬ 
scried  a  little  uncommon  species  of  fern,  which 
grew  a  few  fathoms  below  me,  on  the  end — ” 

“  Of  the  Red-tail,  perhaps.” 

“  Precisely  :  of  the  Red-tail.  This  I  could 
not  let  alone,  and  so  began  clambering  down 
the  steep  on  hands  and  knees.” 

“  Eh  !  Eh  !  Eh  !  that  will  never  do.” 

“  No,  it  did  not  do  remarkably  well :  stones 
gave  way  under  my  feet,  and  small  bushes  that 
I  laid  hold  on  tore  up  by  the  roots.  Thus  I 
steered  my  way  some  yards  downwards,  and 
began  to  see  the  moment  when  I  should  hang 
myself  aloft  on  the  Red-tail,  and  for  ever  for¬ 
feit  Brigitta’s  favour,  or  at  full  speed  plunge 
headlong  into  the  abyss.  But  just  as  I  felt  my¬ 
self  on  the  way  thither,  an  arm  was  extended 
from  the  mountain,  a  hand  grasped  my  neck, 
or  rather  my  coat-collar ;  and  almost  in  the 
same  instant  I  found  myself  transported  into  a 
kind  of  grotto  in  the  mountain,  and  standing 
full  opposite  to  a  figure,  which  might  well  have 
been  the  genius  of  Stygg  Force,  so  strange  and 
fantastic  did  he  look.” 

“Ah,  charming!  quite  charming  !  That  could 
not  be  better.” 

“  When  the  astonishment  of  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  was  over,  I  could  not  refrain  from  con¬ 
templating  my  deliverer,  thinking  of  Walter 
Scott’s  Balfour  of  Burley,  and  other  gloomy 
figures  in  his  romances.  He  was  tall  and  slen¬ 
der,  thin,  and  wore  a  black,  coarse,  but  taste¬ 
ful  dress ;  his  hair,  dark  and  sprinkled  with 
grey,  lay  in  disorder  on  his  brow  ;  his  coun¬ 
tenance  was  of  a  sallow  brown,  and  plain,  if 
you  will,  yet  interesting,  through  a  trace  of  suf¬ 
fering  which  seemed  there  to  have  committed 
its  ravages,  and  to  have  made  it  old  before  its 
time,  for  he  could  not  be  much  above  forty 
years  of  age.  There  was  something  dejected, 
a  desolation  in  that  countenance,  and  you 
seemed  to  see  in  him  the  ruin  of  some  great 
creation.  The  eyes  were  strange,  and  I  hard¬ 
ly  knew  whether  handsome  or  ugly,  but  their 
glance  was  wild ;  and  above  all  there  was  some¬ 
thing  about  this  man  which  did  not  inspire  you 
with  confidence.  I  should  not  exactly  have 
chosen  him  for  a  travelling  companion,  although 
the  meeting  with  him  in  the  mountain  was  to 
me  thoroughly  welcome.  He  addressed  me, 
not  in  Swedish,  but  in  German,  and  with  a 
voice  which  was  at  once  melodious  and  gloomy. 
He  was  a  traveller,  by  birth  a  Tyrolese,  was  fa¬ 
miliar  with  mineralogy,  and  was  here,  like  my¬ 
self,  from  curiosity.  When  he  had  conducted 
me  out  of  the  Witch  Cavern  by  a  more  con¬ 
venient  path  than  that  by  which  I  had  descend¬ 
ed,  we  botanised  awhile  together,  W'hile  he  ask¬ 
ed  me  sundry  questions  regarding  my  home 
and  my  circumstances  in  life.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  I  obtained  no  knowledge  ol  him,  except 


*  But  we  strongly  suspect  that  Olof,  for  Brigitta’s  sake, 
has  improvised  a  Red-tail.  We  have  indeed  seen  the 
Goat’s  Back,  but  no  Red-tail,  by  Stygg  Force. 
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'that  his  name  was  ‘Angermann,  and  that  he 
was  now  on  a  journey  to  Norway.  I  invited 
him  to  Mora,  and  he  promised  to  call  upon  me 
if  his  time  would  permit.  He  was  a  singularly 
interesting  man,  also,  to  talk  with,  and  I  regret¬ 
ted  very  much  to  be  obliged  to  part  from  him  ; 
but  our  paths  lay  in  diverse  directions,  he  said, 
and  did  not  seem  to  be  solicitous  for  my  com¬ 
pany. 

“  See  then,  dear  Brigitta,  just  so  much  and 
so  little  was  there  of  this  adventure  ;  and  a 
moment  ago  I  fancied  that  I  saw  this  very  man, 
the  Tyrolese,  my  rescuer  at  Stygg  Force,  go 
past  here  ;  and  I  cannot  at  this  instant -believe 
that  it  was  not  he,  nor  conceive  how  he  van¬ 
ished.  Fancy  if  he  were  really  the  spirit  of 
the  Stygg  Force,  and  no  Tyrolese,  after  all! 
"What  do  you  think  V’ 

“  He  may  be  just  what  he  pleases,”  said 
Brigitta,  “  so  that  he  only  comes  here,  and  that 
I  may  get  to  see  him  ;  for  curious  he  must  be, 
and  I  am  very  fond  of  the  curious.” 

“Could  my  mother  be  ill  I”  asked  Olof  of 
Brigitta  ;  “  she  left  us  so  hastily.” 

“  I  fancy  she  is  not  very  well,”  answered 
Brigitta,  “  and  that  oeeurs  sometimes :  it  is  her 
spasm  of  the  heart  that  seizes  her,  and  then 
she  requires  to  be  awhile  quite  alone.  When 
the  attack  is  over,  she  comes  back,  and  is  best 
pleased  that  no  one  should  notice  it  or  inquire 
about  it.” 

They  talked  yet  awhile  longer  of  Olof ’s  ad¬ 
venture,' and  of  the  mysterious  wanderer,  and 
then  Lasse  and  Brigitta  set  the  games  a-going. 
Later  in  the  evening  came  also  Mrs.  Ingeborg, 
and  enlivened  them  by  her  participation  ;  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Stygg  Force  was  forgotten 
altogether  in  “  weaving  homespun”  and  “  bor¬ 
rowing  fire.” 

In  the  night  raged  a  furious  storm  :  the  case¬ 
ments  in  the  parsonage  rattled  unceasingly ; 
the  Silja  roared  wildly  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
night  and  the  tempest  were  heard  the  delicious 
tones  of  a  flute,  as  if  they  floated  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind.  Siri,  the  singular  maiden,  was 
out  in  the  stormy  night ;  but  that  was  not  un¬ 
usual  witli  her,  and  they  now  suffered  it  to  pass. 


EXCURSIONS. 

We  begin  these  excursions  ourselves,  by  fly¬ 
ing  over  several  weeks,  during  which  the  fam¬ 
ily  life  at  the  parsonage  of  Mora  flowed  on 
calm  and  fresh,  as  the  river  along  its  shore. 
Midsummer  was  past  —  July  was  come.  This 
is  the  time  of  relaxation  for  the  clergy  of  this 
district,  for  at  this  season  the  peasant  with  his 
household  proceeds  to  the  cattle  or  Sater  booths, 
frequently  six  or  seven  Swedish  miles  from 
their  villages,  in  the  deep  forests,  where  they 
find  fresh  pastures  for  their  beasts,  where  they 
churn  their  butter,  make  their  cheese,  and  com¬ 
monly  remain  till  the  termination  of  the  month 
of  August.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
month  of  July,  you  meet  on  the  roads  the  flit¬ 
ting  families,  with  cattle  and  house  utensils. 
The  father  of  the  family  drives  the  wagon, 
upon  which  blooming  children  peep  forth  from 
amid  pails  and  work-tools.  The  wife  generally 
goes  alongside,  keeping  an  eye  on  the  cow  or 
E 


cows.  Occasionally  you  meet  a  solitary,  busi¬ 
ly  knitting  old  woman,  wandering  along  light 
and  briskly,  as  if  age  were  to  her  no  burden, 
surrounded  by  sundry  goats,  which  follow  her 
like  faithful  dogs  :  she,  too,  is  nomadic  —  she, 
too,  wanders  forth  to  the  cattle-booths  If  she 
stop  and  talk  friendlily  with  you  for  awhile, 
the  goats  gather  caressingly  around  her.  And 
soon  do  you  observe,  out  of  the  dark  and  vast 
pine-woods  which  clothe  the  heights,  light 
azure  columns  of  smoke  here  and  there  ascend 
ing :  there  is  the  flitting  family,  there  is  the 
solitary  old  woman  with  her  goats  ;  they  have 
arrived  at  the  Sater  hut,  and  have  kindled  fire 
on  its  hearth  ;  and  the  travellers  from  the  great 
world,  who  from  a  distance  behold  these  peace¬ 
ful  indications  of  those,  often  to  them,  inacces¬ 
sible  dwellings,  heave  perhaps  a  sigh  of  longing 
for  such  secluded  home,  for  this  nomadic  life, 
where  the  pure  air  which  the  body  continually 
breathes  streams  also  into  the  soul — where  the 
daily,  simple,  and  fresh  cares  shut  out  the  sor¬ 
row  “  which  devours  the  heart.”* 

But,  while  the  peasantry  ride  and  roam 
abroad,  the  gentry  do  not  sit  still.  The  clergy, 
and  the  few  gentlemen  who  besides  them  have 
small  crown  locations,!  here  and  there  in  Da- 
larna,  generally  visit  each  other  during  this 
season,  or  travel  to  make  themselves  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  districts  still  new  to  them  in  their 
beautiful  province.  And  now  it  is  in  its  full 
beauty,  with  its  waters,  its  mountains,  its  val¬ 
leys,  at  once  consonant  and  varying,  like  Ros- 
seau’s  tricordium.  The  sward  is  interwoven 
with  Linnea,  and  winter-green,  the  star-wort, 
and  the  pine-flower,  all  white  flowers,  which 
love  the  shade  of  the  pine-woods,  fill  them  with 
fragrance,  and  bloom  in  modest  beauty  at  the 
feet  of  the  ancient  giants  of  the  forest.  No¬ 
where  are  found  more  flowery  meadows,  no¬ 
where  are  gathered  finer  strawberries  ;  and 
along  the  warmest  valleys  winds  the  Dalelf, 
cool  and  clear,  in  countless  meanderings,  now 
with  stooping  pines  on  lofty  Mjellgar,!  now 
with  wild  roses  and  Spirea  Ulmaria  in  the  low 
grassy  lands  on  its  banks. 

The  family  at  Mora  had  long  projected  a 
pleasure- excursion  to  Elfdal,  which  none  of  its 
members  had  yet  seen,  hut  of  whose  wild  beau¬ 
ty  they  had  often  heard.  And  as  in  the  middle 
of  July  the  weather  began  to  be  very  steady 
and  beautiful,  they  now  resolved  to  devote  a 
few  days  to  the  little  expedition.  The  young 
people  felicitated  themselves  indescribably  on 
the  prospect  of  seeing  this  beautiful  wild  re¬ 
gion,  its  porphyry  quarry,  its  porphyry  works, 
and  on  coming  to  the  spot  “  where  the  high¬ 
way  terminates,”  and  the  wild,  pathless  woods 
commence,  which  stretch  away  to  the  very 
frontiers  of  Norway.  Siri  was  enchanted  at  the 
idea  of  making  the  journey  with  Olof  oirdmrse- 
back,  and  therefore  the  more  freely  to  be  able 
to  traverse  the  country.  The  professor  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  gladness  of  the  young  people,  and 


*  Expression  in  Odin’s  great  hymn, 
t  Estates  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  in  possession  of 
the  functionaries  for  the  lime  being. 

t  Mjellgar  are  sand-banks  which  are  produced  by  falls  of 
earth,  which  annually  occur  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
which  carry  with  them  great  pieces  of  land  and  trees  into 
its  depths.  On  these  there  arise  sometimes,  as  at  I.elt- 
sand,  the  most  picturesque  shapes  of  ruins,  broken  arches, 
columns,  walls,  pyramids,  caves,  <fcc. 
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Mrs.  Ingeborg,  besides  this,  to  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  greeting  Miss  Lotta,  one  of  the  acquaint¬ 
ances  of  her  youth,  who  had  a  little  estate  in 
Elfdal,  where  she  dwelt,  and  whither  she  had 
invited  the  whole  Mora  family,  because  in  all 
this  district  there  was  not  a  single  inn.  But 
Miss  Lotta  was  hospitality  itself,  and  rivalled 
in  this  respect  another  house  in  Elfdal,  which 
we  do  not  here  name,  but  most  gratefully  re¬ 
member.  Brigitta  also  congratulated  herself 
that  she  should  see  Miss  Lotta. 

“But  who  is  this  Miss  Lotta  1”  demanded 
Olof,  somewhat  impatiently,  who  seemed  for 
several  days  to  hear  nothing  talked  of  but  Miss 
Lotta,  “  and  what  is  there  so  extraordinary 
about  her ;  and  why  do  people  rejoice  so  much 
in  the  prospect  of  seeing  her !” 

It  was  the  evening  preceding  their  setting 
out,  that  Olof  thus  inquired,  as  the  family  was 
assembled  in  the  porch,  to  enjoy  the  cool  and 
delicious  evening  air.  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  who,  af¬ 
ter  having  well  packed  the  provision  basket, 
was  pleasantly  reposing  in  the  midst  of  her 
domestic  group,  answered  gladly  : 

“  Who  is  Miss  Lotta  1  a  perfectly  simple  hu¬ 
man  being,  who  had  the  courage  to  go  her  own 
way  through  life,  and  by  her  own  vigour  has 
shaped  her  own  destiny.  I  will  relate  to  you 
shortly 

miss  lotta’s  history. 

“  Miss  Lotta  was  of  an  old  noble  line.  She 
had  lost  her  father ;  but  she  had  a  mother,  a 
sister,  seven  uncles,  and  seven  aunts.  The 
whole  of  the  family  lived  in  the  town  of  W — . 

“  She  had  also  had  a  brother,  who,  according 
to  the  law  of  inheritance  still  in  force  in  Swe¬ 
den,  had,  after  the  father's  death,  taken  twice 
as  much  out  of  the  estate  as  his  sisters,  which 
he  afterward  squandered  away,  and  more  too, 
for  having  made  away  with  all  his  own,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  live  on  the  little  property  of  his  mother 
and  sisters — he  was  guardian  to  the  latter — 
and  would  have  concluded  by  ruining  them  en¬ 
tirely,  if  death  had  not  prevented  him.  Out  of 
the  fragments  of  the  former  property  the  moth¬ 
er  built  a  fresh  a  little  abode  for  herself  and  her 
two  daughters. 

“  Miss  Lotta’s  sister  was  handsome,  and 
possessed  talents  which  she  continually  used 
She  played  on  the  guitar,  cultivated  her  talent 
of  singing,  and  painted  flowers  ;  was  called 
amongst  the  relations  ‘  the  talentful,’  and  was 
looked  upon  as  one  that  must  make  a  great 
fortune  in  the  world.  Miss  Lotta,  again,  had 
received  from  nature  a  strong  body,  a  tolerably 
ugly  countenance,  a  warm  heart,  and  musta¬ 
ches,  whence  amongst  the  relations  she  was 
jestingly  called  the  major,  but  still  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  earnest,  ‘  poor  Lotta ;’  Lotta  had 
neither  talents  nor  attraction,  and  it  was 
thought  there  was  no  sort  of  fortune  that 
she  could  make  in  the  world.  But  Lotta  her¬ 
self  did  not  view  the  matter  in  so  melancholy 
a  light.  Already  in  her  very  early  years  she 
said  to  herself,  ‘  I  can  never  become  a  fine  or 
agreeable  lady,  but  I  will  be  an  able  manager 
of  the  house.’  But  this  was  not  so  easy,  for 
Lotia's  mother  lived  on  a  small  income,  which 
just,  and  no  more,  enabled  her  to  make  a  shift 
to  exist  with  her  two  daughters,  and  Lotta 
found  at  home  no  scope  for  her  spirit  of  activ¬ 
ity.  Besides,  as  the  mother  was  much  thought 


of  in  society,  and  her  sister  was  a  handsome 
and  accomplished  girl,  they  were  much  invited, 
to  the  coffee  and  tea  parties  amongst  the  rela¬ 
tions,  and  our  poor  Major  must  then  accom¬ 
pany  them,  and  have  to  sit  overlooked  in  the 
dance,  and  silently  swallow  her  cups  of  coffee 
and  tea,  and  her  sighs  with  them.  Our  poor 
Major  was  ready  to  fall  into  a  fixed  idea  about 
herself,  and  sat  perfectly  melancholy  apd  de¬ 
jected,  while  sister  Emily  sung  and  painted 
flowers,  and  exerted  her  talents  the  day 
through. 

“  One  fine  morning,  Miss  Lotta  went  to  her 
mother  and  said  : 

“  1  Mother,  I  will  no  longer  sit  and  consume 
thy  already  too  scant/  bread.  I  can  no  longer 
remain  unoccupied  without  danger  of  falling 
into  stupidity  or  follies.  I  am  great  and  strong ; 
I  am  above  twenty  years  of  age.  I  will  now 
out  and  work,  I  will  serve  others  till  I  have 
earned  enough  thereby  to  rent  or  purchase  a 
little  farm,  which  I  will  cultivate  myself,  and 
on  which  I  will  support  myself’ 

“  Her  mother  thought  at  first  that  her  daugh¬ 
ter  was  gone  mad  ;  but  she  thought  upon  the 
matter,  talked  further  with  her  daughter,  and 
then  found  that  she  was  in  her  senses,  and  she 
said — for  she  was  a  good  and  sensible  lady  : 

‘  I  have  always  wished  that  my  children  should 
decide  their  own  course  in  life  when  they  had 
arrived  at  sufficient  discretion.  Do  as  thou, 
wilt,  Lotta  ;  poverty,  not  of  your  own  occasion¬ 
ing,  is  no  disgrace  ;  but  if  one  can  work'oneself 
out  of  it,  that  is  an  honour.  I  am  only  afraid 
of  our  connexions  ;  what  will  they  say  V 

“  And  amongst  the  connexions  there  arose  an 
uproar.  The  seven  aunts  rapped  on  their  snuff¬ 
boxes  and  said,  ‘  What  scheme  is  this  1  can  she 
not  sit  still  and  live  humbly,  as  so  many  others, 
and  spin  or  embroider,  and  manage  her  moth¬ 
er's  little  housekeeping,  and  occasionally  amuse 
herself  at  our  coffee-parties  1  People  ought  not 
to  go  out  of  their  family  connexions  and  their 
allotted  position  in  life ;  people  ought  to  abide 
with  their  own  kindred.  When  a  person  can 
live  so  comfortably  and  so  tranquilly  as  she 
does,  why  should  they  go  and  cast  themselves 
upon  the  world  1  Others  sit  in  their  stillness 
and  live  humbly  ;  why  cannot  she  do  as  others 
do!’ 

“And  the  seven  uncles  shook  their  heads 
and  said,  ‘  She  would  rent  a  farm  and  herself 
manage  it  and  its  concerns  !  There  will  come 
nothing  but  folly,  and  embarrassment,  and  ruin- 
out  of  Tt,  we  must  by  all  the  means  in  our  pow¬ 
er  dissuade  her  from  it.’ 

“  But  Miss  Lotta  became  every  day  only  the 
more  determined  in  her  mind.  She  made  in¬ 
quiries  for  a  situation  as  housekeeper  in  some 
great  household  in  the  country. 

“  And  amongst  the  relations  was  a  poor  in¬ 
valid  3routh,  whom  no  one  of  the  family  would 
willingly  receive  into  their  houses,  because  he 
was  afflicted  with  a  severe,  incurable,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  not  fatal  complaint ;  and  one 
day  as  Miss  Lotta  found  the  boy  bitterly  weep¬ 
ing  over  his  fate,  that  he  should  be  such  a  bur¬ 
den  to  people,  and  suffer  so  much,  and  yet  could 
not  die,  she  said  to  him  : 

“  ‘  Don’t  weep,  Theodore  !  I  am  now  going 
out  into  the  world  into  service,  that  I  may  earn 
me  money ;  but  in  some  few  years  I  shall  pur- 
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chase  me  with  it  a  cottage  find  a  garden  on  the 
banks  of  the  Daielf,  and  then  thou  shalt  come 
and  live  with  me,  and  thou  shalt  bathe  in  the 
clear,  fresh  river  water,  and  be  strengthened 
by  it.  And  thou  shalt  help  me  to  cultivate  my 
garden,  and  we  will  live  happily  together.  Be 
of  good  courage,  Theodore,  and  wait  only ;  I 
shall  not  disappoint  thee.’ 

“  And  our  young  lady  went  out  into  the  world, 
and  served  as  housekeeper  in  a  great  house 
where  there  was  much  to  do,  but  where  the 
salary  was  large.  At  the  same  time  she  pur¬ 
chased  flax,  and  had  it  spun  and  woven,  and 
then  sold  the  webs,  and  by  this  means,  in  a  few 
years  accumulated  a  handsome  little  capital. 
Our  young  lady  had,  what  is  called  the  ‘  get¬ 
ting-on  genius  and  of  the  various  geniuses  in 
the  world,  that  is  not  the  worst,  especially  when 
it  is  directed  by  a  good  and  honest  heart. 

“  Eight  years  had  gone  over,  when  Miss  Lot- 
t a  saw  again  her  native  town  ;  yet  everything 
there  continued  exactly  the  same.  The  moth¬ 
er  went  about  as  before  to  coffee  and  tea  par¬ 
ties.  ‘  The  talentful’  exerted  her  talents  con¬ 
stantly — practised  music,  painted  flowers,  and 
waited  for  the  great  good  fortune  that  was  to 
come.  The  seven  aunts  took  snuff,  and  the 
seven  uncles  all  shook  their  wise  heads,  and 
took  on  strangely  about  Lotta's  ‘  absurd  under¬ 
taking.’  And  still  lived  the  invalid  Theodore, 
and  thought  on  the  clear  waters  of  the  Daielf, 
and  upon  Aunt  Lotta’s  promise.  And  Lotta 
was  now  in  the  town,  and  greeted  her  mother 
and  the  relatives,  and  announced  to  them  that 
she  had  purchased  a  farm  in  Elfdal,  where  she 
meant  to  carry  on  a  little  business,  and  that  she 
would  take  the  invalid  Theodore  to  her. 

“  There  was  some  amazement  amongst  the 
relatives,  but  yet  they  went  magnanimously  to 
work  in  the  matter,  and  subscribed  amongst 
them  a  sum  of  money  for  a  sort  of  provision 
for  the  boy,  whom  they  would  now  have  no 
further  trouble  with. 

“  The  next  year  Miss  Lotta  sent  to  her  moth¬ 
er  an  extraordinarily  fine  cheese  and  a  gigantic 
salmon,  from  the  Domnare  Force  on  the  Daielf, 
and  wrote  that  all  went  well  with  her,  that 
she  found  a  deal  of  work  to  do.  but  for  that 
she  thanked  God.  Theodore  bathed  in  the 
river,  and  was  thereby  signally  strengthened 
in  his  bodily  power,  and  felt  himself  so  happy 
in  his  mind  that  he  no  longer  complained  of  his 
ailment,  which  no  longer  hindered  him  from 
being  a  useful  and  a  happy  man.  While  Miss 
Lotta  looked  after  the  farm  and  the  housekeep¬ 
ing,  he  carried  on  almost  entirely  the  little  busi¬ 
ness,  which  greatly  interested  him,  and  which 
was  very  successful.  Miss  Lotta  concluded 
her  letter  with  imploring  her  mother,  sister, 
and  the  whole  of  the  family  to  come  and  see 
their  happy  ‘major.’ 

“  The  mother  let  a  tear  of  joy  fall  over  the 
good  fortune  of  her  daughter  and  her  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  congratulated  herself  on  her  wisdom 
in  never  having  set  herself  against  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  reasonable  wishes,  and  invited  the  whole 
of  the  relations  to  a  participation  of  the  cheese, 
the  salmon,  and  the  letter. 

“The  aunts  took  snuff,  and  said,  ‘Only  to 
think  that  it  should  have  succeeded  so  bravely 
with  Lotta  1  our  warnings  were  not,  then,  with¬ 
out  effect.  Delicious  cheese !” 


“  And  the  seven  uncles  nodded  altogether, 
and  said,  ‘  See  !  that  is  the  way  that  all  ladies 
should  do.  They  ought  to  be  such,  and  it  then 
would  be  much  better  here  in  the  world.  A 
matchless  salmon  !” 

“  It  is  now  five  or  six  years  since  Miss  Lotta 
located  herself  on  her  farm  in  Elfdal,  and — but 
we  shall  see  her  to-morrow  evening,  and  we 
can  then  judge  better  how  she  flourishes  in  her 
undertaking.” 

“Ah!  I  am  enchanted  with  Miss  Lotta!” 
exclaimed  Olof ;  “  I  long  to  see  her,  and  to  ex¬ 
press  to  her  my  respect  and  admiration.” 

“  God  grant  that  I  remain  faithful  to  my  cu¬ 
rate  !”  said  Brigitta  ;  “  for  I  find  myself  on  the 
highway  to  fall  in  love  with  the  major.  I  like 
vigorous  people,  and  always  assert  that  it  is 
only  the  want  of  real  strength  that  occasions 
the  greatest  part  of  the  misery  in  the  world.” 

“  Ah,  gracious  heaven !”  said  Lieutenant 
Lasse,  “  if  she  only  had  not  moustaches,  I 
would  immediately  pay  my  addresses  to  her — - 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  am  a  little  afraid  of 
them.” 

“  I  tell  you  what ;  you  only  see  in  them  a  re¬ 
flection  of  your  own — you  see  your  double!” 
said  Brigitta,  laughing.  “  I  should  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  Miss  Lotta  as  a  sister-in-law.” 

“  God  and  the  people  !”  said  Mrs.  Ingeborg, 
“  think,  if  we  should  make  up  a  wedding  on  our 
little  journey  !  But  as  in  the  morning  we  must 
rise  before  the  cock  puts  his  shoes  on,  had  we 
not  better  now  betake  ourselves  to  the  feather 
islands  1” 

The  motion  was  adopted  without  putting  it 
to  the  vote. 

But  it  did  not  stand  written  in  the  stars  that 
Lieutenant  Lasse  should  see  Miss  Lotta.  By 
a  slip  on  the  steps  this  same  evening  he  sprain¬ 
ed  his  foot  extremely,  and  was  obliged  to  bathe 
and  nurse  it,  and  give  up  the  journey,  and  bear 
the  curate  company,  who  stayed  at  home  at 
Mora — not  because  he  took  no  interest  in  the 
excursion,  buf,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  in 
fishing,  and  thought  that  now,  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  his  betrothed,  most  thoroughly  to  sat¬ 
isfy  this  passion  both  night  and  day  ;  and  he 
promised  to  take  Lieutenant  Lasse  in  his  boat, 
hut  Lieutenant  Lasse  looked  on  this  to  be  a 
very  meagre  satisfaction,  and  sang,  with  deep 
sighs — 

4i  How  short  and  sad  is  this  life  of  ours  1” 

Siri,  on  the  morning  of  the  journey,  was- 
much  occupied  with  Durathor,  who  would  in¬ 
sist  on  accompanying  her  ;  and  being  restrain¬ 
ed  from  it,  struggled  with  a  maiden  of  the  farm 
till  they  both  rolled  over  in  the  grass,  at  which 
the  spectators  were  obliged  to  laugh  outright. 
Lieutenant  Lasse  promised  to  write  an  elegy 
on  this  event,  which  he  would  have  set  to  mu¬ 
sic,  and  published  under  the  title  of  “  Les  adieux 
de  Siri  et  de  Durathor,  Elegie  harmonique  par 
Lasse  Doloroso.” 

The  way  from  Mora  to  Elfdal  was  first  by  a 
ferry  over  the  river  to  the  point  of  land  where? 
formerly  the  witch-fires  stood,  and  where  now 
the  “  Salix  Daphnoides”  had  shed  its  golden 
yellow  catkins,  but  had  clothed  itself  with  ten¬ 
der,  green,  and  beautifully  polished  leaves;: 
then  beyond  it  a  few  miles  through  deep  sand 
and  an  ugly  forest  tract.  But  they  soon  enter¬ 
ed  the  picturesquely-beautiful  Elfdal,  and  pur- 
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sued  almost  unvaryingly  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
lelf —  now  ascending,  now  descending  between 
lofty,  wood-crowned  hills,  which,  like  shaggy 
giants,  approached  the  travellers  with  threat¬ 
ening  looks  and  gestures,  but  stood  or  passed 
by  in  the  proud  tranquillity  of  superior  power. 
Thus  was  it  with  Suttur-skar,  with  Gopshus, 
Hyckje,  and  AVasa-berg,  &c.  The  thunder- 
charged  clouds  which  rolled  themselves  up  over 
the  heights,  the  rapidly  closing,  rapidly  opening 
views  into  the  infinite  distance,  the  play  of 
brilliant  lights  and  shades  in  the  great  hut  close¬ 
ly  congregated  scenery,  the  alternately  idyllean 
amenity,'  and  the  wildness,  even  to  savageness, 
of  these  regions,  all  combined  to  make  a  great 
— a  vivid  impression  upon  the  travellers.  On 
this  road  you  see  forests  which  appear  to  have 
stood  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Trees 
fall  in  them,  lie,  and  rot,  because  no  hand  troub¬ 
les  itself  to  make  use  of  them ;  nay,  the  Dal- 
men  often  fell  the  most  magnificent  ones  mere¬ 
ly  to  procure  a  little  fresh  bark  to  mix  with  the 
fodder  of  their  cattle,  and  then  leave  them  reck¬ 
lessly  to  decay.  So  vast  is  here  the  wealth  of, 
so  great  the  indifference  to,  that  which  other 
provinces  purchase  with  solid  gold.  But  this 
gold  does  not  penetrate  into  the  primeval  parts 
of  Dalarna. 

The  cataracts  of  Dalarna,  which  may  he  said 
to  ensure  the  innocence  of  the  country,  prevent, 
also,  its  connexion  with  the  world  of  commerce, 
and  seem  to  say,  “  Retain  thy  poverty  and  thy 
wealth,  and  with  both  thy  peace.”  Fires-  often 
ravage  vast  tracts  of  these  forests,  even  to-the 
mountain-tops,  and  they  let  them  burn  till  they 
go  out  of  themselves — they  can  do  nothing  to 
quench  them ;  and  thus  you  see  whole  tracts 
converted  to  ashes,  or,  rather,  to  dead  woods. 
The  trees  remain  standing  with  bole  and  branch¬ 
es,  but  not  a  single  green  leaf  is  left  upon  them, 
not  the  slightest  tint  of  grass  protrudes  from 
the  ash-strewn  earth,  no  bird,  no  insect,  moves 
its  wing  amongst  the  burnt  trees  ;  all  ground, 
wood,  mountain,  is  blank  and  ash-grey  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach — all  is  dead  :  it  is  as  if  a 
curse  had  passed  over  it.  Sometimes  you  have 
on  the  right  of  the  road  one  of  these  dead  for¬ 
ests,  while  on  the  left  all  flourishes  in  verdant 
beauty :  and  between  the  pines  of  giant  alti¬ 
tude,  standing  on  fresh  green  slopes,  you  look 
down  on  the  river  in  its  deep  channel,  which 
becomes  in  this  valley  a  sportive  stream,  alter¬ 
nately  foaming  over  the  stony  bottom,  where 
the  water  sprite  is  said  to  sit  and  watch  for 
mischief,  alternately  embracing  in  its  bosom 
small  light  green  umbrageous  islands,  while  for¬ 
est  brooks,  white  with  spray,  descend  roaring 
from  the  rocks,  like  gamesome  boys,  and  fling 
themselves  into  its  arms. 

Olof  rode  by  the  side  of  Siri,  and  much  oc¬ 
cupied  with  her,  and  Siri  sometimes  turned  to¬ 
wards  Olof  with  an  expression  like  this  :  “The 
most  glorious  morning  !  how  freshly  it  soughs 
in  the  forest !”  and  the  dark  eyelashes,  the 
fresh  lips,  glittered  as  with  dew.  Sometimes 
she  sung  a  little  snatch  of  a  song.  It  seemed 
to  Olof  as  if  the  morning,  in  its  living  fresh¬ 
ness,  sat  on  the  horse  with  her.  He  could  not 
but  think  of  Brigitta’s  words,  “  There  is  over 
the  girl  a  freshness  and  a  dew.” 

Upon  the  whole,  the  charm  which  Siri  pos¬ 
sessed  and  imparted  resulted  much  from  the 


fact,  that  every  utterance  of  her  emotions  was 
destitute  of  art  and  study :  she  had  much  of 
that  direct  impulse  which,  in  the  objects  of  na¬ 
ture,  breathes  so  freshly  on  our  senses.  Her 
early  education,  free  from  all  restraint,  or  rath¬ 
er  her  -want  of  education,  had,  with  its  disad¬ 
vantages,  also  had  the  great  benefit  of  exemp¬ 
ting  her  from  the  mental  stays  which  press  to¬ 
gether  the  rest  of  us  poor  children  of  chamber- 
discipline  and  coercion,  and  render  our  breath¬ 
ing  short  and  our  motions  constrained.  Yet, 
probably,  this  education  of  nature  could  not 
have  led  to  any  thing  very  attractive,  had  not 
Siri  been  a  character  endowed  writh  a  native 
grace.  We  have  seen  other  young  girls  brought 
up  in  golden  freedom,  and  they  have  horrified 
us  by  the  swing  of  their  arms  and  their  long 
strides.  It  is  a  difficult  affair,  this  education  ! 
tve  thank  God  that  we  have  no  daughters,  but 
do  not  love  the  young  girls  the  less,  as  the  no¬ 
blest  soil  that  the  earth  possesses.  Ah  !  if 
the  best  of  seed  were  only  scattered  into  it ! 

Upon  a  verdant  declivity,  by  a  silver  clear, 
murmuring  brook  of  delicious  water,  the  mid¬ 
day  meal  was  spread  from  the  provision  bas¬ 
kets  brought  witli  them.  No  one  who  has  not 
tried  it  can  conceive  how  delightful  it  is  to  eat 
in  the  free  air,  and  on  the  earth’s  green  mat. 
But  for  this  you  must  have  glad  hearts  and 
good  appetites  ;  and  these  the  Mora  family  had, 
and  therefore  they  had  a  joyous  and  excellent 
noon-day  meal ;  and  this  was  not  at  all  dis¬ 
turbed  by  a  little  unbidden  sprinkling  of  thun¬ 
der-rain.  For,  first  and  foremost,  this  caused 
a  lively  springing  up  and  flying  to  the  shade  of 
some  great  pines ;  and  then  it  presented  a 
splendid  spectacle  of  clouds,  which  displayed 
itself  in  the  heavens,  and  gave  Olof  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  deliver  a  little  lecture,  which  interested 
every  one,  on  the  classification  of  clouds, 
which,  first  observed  and  named  by  the  learned 
Quaker,  Howard,  was  then  universally  adopted 
in  science.  This  could  not  be  effected  without 
a  little  Latin  ;  and  Brigitta,  who,  as  we  al¬ 
ready  knew,  was  a  genius  in- languages,  talked 
soon  quite  fluently  of  “stratus,  cumulus,  and 
cirrhus,”  and  the  rest  were  delighted  to  learn, 
to  know,  and  to  name  in  Swedish,  the  bank- 
cloud,  also  the  night-cloud,  because  this  form 
of  cloud  is  common  at  night ;  the  “  high-cloud” 
and  the  “feather-cloud.”  They  began,  too, 
during  the  rain,  and  the  succeeding  clearing- 
up,  to  notice  how  these  cloud-shapes  merged 
one  into  the  other  ;  and  Olof  must  explain  to 
them  the  laws  which  regulated  these  phenom¬ 
ena,  and  the  names  which  the  cloud-shapes  ac¬ 
quired  during  their  transfiguration.  Mrs.  Inge- 
borg  was  extremely  interested  by  this,  for  the 
clouds  and  their  phantasmagoria,  their  richly 
pictorial  and  changing  life  had  always  had  a 
great  attraction  for  her,  often  of  a  prophetic 
nature.  She  was  fond  of  reading  them,  as 
people  formerly  read  the  stars,  and  was  not 
free  from  a  degree  of  superstition  regarding 
them  :  she  had  now  got  names  for  their  forms, 
and  with  well-sounding,  that  is,  expressive 
names  for  'things,  much  is  achieved. 

The  whole  day,  during  the  journey,  they 
gazed  up  at  the  clouds,  and  made  observations 
on  “stratus,  cumulus,  and  cirrhus.”  Brigitta 
complained  that  she  got  by  this  an  altogether 
wrong  bearing  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  con- 
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sequences  of  which  no  one  could  tell ;  and  in 
order  to  counteract  this,  Olof  directed  her  at¬ 
tention  to  the  species  of  lichen  which  with  its 
crimson  covering  make  the  stones  by  the  high¬ 
ways  of  Dalarna  so  splendid,  and  the  powder 
of  which  is  so  sweet,  and  like  violet-root,  when 
it  is  rubbed  with  the  hand.  And  Brigitta  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  the  head  and  the  eye  of  man 
seemed  to  be  purposely  constructed  to  discover 
all  the  wonders  in  heaven  and  in  the  earth. 

Towards  evening,  yet  at  an  early  hour,  the 
travellers  arrived  at  Miss  Lotta’s  little  farm. 
She  stood  in  the  porch  to  receive  her  guests  ; 
and  on  her  countenance  was  such  a  beaming  of 
intellectual  peace  and  good-will,  that  no  one 
saw  or  thought  of  her  moustaches.  N.B.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Lasse  was  not  there.  Olof  almost 
thought  that  Miss  Lotta  was  handsome. 

Miss  Lotta  received  and  entertained  her 
guests  in  the  Dalman  and  Dalwoman  fashion  ; 
that  is  to  say,  heartily  and  richly.  Siri  attached 
herself  immediately  to  the  invalid  and  talked 
and  laughed  quickly  with  him,  so  that  Miss 
Lotta  opened  large  but  joyful  eyes,  for  the  boy 
or  youth  was  usually  shy  with  strangers.  He 
awakened  an  interest  in  them  all  by  his  soul¬ 
ful  eyes,  his  suffering,  patient  expression, 
which  now  readily  lit  up  into  a  cheerful  smile. 

When  they  had  powerfully  refreshed  and 
strengthened  themselves  with  the  best  that  the 
Hal  could  produce,  they  wandered  forth  to  see 
Miss  Lotta’s  little  property,  and  all  her  arrange¬ 
ments  on  it ;  while  she  afterwards,  sitting  in 
her  porch,  looking  towards  the  river,  talked  to 
the  professor  and  his  wife,  about  her  life  in  this 
valley ;  her  labours  and  her  enjoyments,  her 
joy  in  Theodore  ;  told  her  plans  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  which  were,  to  receive  a  number  of  young 
'  people  in  the  condition  of  Theodore,  whom  she 
could  care  for,  employ,  and  conduct  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  life.  The  younger  guests  wandered 
up  a  lofty,  adjacent  porphyry  hill,  from  thence 
to  observe  the  sunset.  Here  on  the  summit 
they  found  stones,  in  which  Olofs  practised 
eye  discovered  crystals,  agates,  red  and  brown 
jaspers,  which  are  not  unfrequently  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Elfdal,  which  have  all  of 
them  porphyry  in  their  interior.  Here  Brigitta 
called  on  her  friends  to  sing  something,  and 
Olof  responded  to  her  wish  by  the  old  Dal  song 
so  beautiful  in  tone, 

“  In  the  beautiful  summer  when  earth  is  glad, 

By  the  two  broad  rivers  of  Dala,”  &c. 

Valborg  sung  then  a  song  about  the  moon 
which  a  Dalwoman  had  composed  ;  and  which 
young  girls  sing  so  willing  and  so  well.  But 
as  Brigitta  complained  that  they  sung  “  such 
melancholy  airs,”  and  asked  for  “merrier  ones,” 
Siri  sung  out  fresh  and  clear,  so  that  the  wood 
resounded : 

“  Thorough  cave  and  mint; 

I  seek  the  ore’s  deep  fountain  ; 

Ancient  splendours  shine 
Tn  the  heart  o’  th’  mountain  ; 

Round  my  thoughts  they  twine, 

Deep  my  soul  compelling. 

There  then  shall  my  bed  be  ; 

"What  there  is  will  I  see — 

There  shall  be  my  dwelling  !”* 

A  slight  shudder  passed  through  Olof  when 
Siri  sung  the  last  lines  with  the  force  of  inspi¬ 
ration,  and,  at  the  same  time,  stamped  on  the 


hill  with  her  little  foot,  and  he  looked  with  a 
feeling  of  admiration  on  the  young  maiden  as 
she  stood  there  on  the  mountain,  so  light  and 
yet  vigorous,  with  a  glance  of  fire  in  the  dark 
blue  eyes,  and  her  light  locks  glistening  in  the 
evening  sun. 

“Siri,”  said  he,  “thou  art  born  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  miner  !” 

Siri  shook  her  head,  and  answered,  “  Not  a 
miner’s,  but  a  mine-king’s,  who  shall  lead  me 
into  the  depths  of  the  mountain,  and  cause  me 
to  reign  there  with  him.  Then  shall  I  do  no¬ 
thing  for  whole  days  but  sing,  talk  with  the 
dwarfs,  guess  their  riddles,  pluck  diamonds  out 
of  the  rocks,  and  wander  through  magnificent 
halls.  Ay,  that  would  be  glorious  !” 

“  If  it  were  but  possible,”  replied  Olof,  smi¬ 
ling  ;  “  but  I  prophesy  that  if  thou  once  go 
down  into  the  heart  of  a  mountain,  that  is, 
into  one  of  our  mines,  thou  wilt  quickly  long  to 
be  out  of  it,  and  upon  the  earth  again.” 

Siri  was  silent,  shook  her  head,  and  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  sadness  rapidly  cast  a  shade  over 
her  countenance. 

The  next  day  Miss  Lotta’s  little  bath-house 
in  the  river  wras  enjoyed,  and  then  they  strolled 
about  on  foot  in  the  valley.  Olof  and  Siri  were 
joyous,  and  almost  as  frolicsome  as  children. 
It  happened  that  Olof  felt  at  one  moment  a 
sudden  pain  in  his  hand,  and  said  in  jest,  that 
he  wa'fe  bitten  by  Neck.  This  is  what  the  peas¬ 
antry  are  wrnnt  to  say  of  any  sudden  pain  felt 
in  a  limb,  of  the  cause  of  which  they  are  ig¬ 
norant. 

Siri  said  immediately,  “  I  know’  a  spell 
against  a  Neck-bite,  so  that  it  shall  do  no 
harm.” 

“Oh,  indeed!”  said  Olof,  “I  become  more 
and  more  convinced  that  at  the  bottom  thou 
hast  something  of  t»e  witch  about  thee.  It  is 
fortunate  that  thou  didst  not  live  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  Well,  wilt  thou  try  thy  art 
upon  me  1” 

“Yes,”  said  Siri,  “but  thou  must  promise 
not  to  accuse  me  to  the  consistorium,  and  not 
to  laugh,  but  to  look  me  steadfastly  in  the 
eyes.” 

“  These  are  difficult  conditions  to  fulfil,  but 
I  promise  to  try.” 

Siri  then  took  Olof’s  hand  between  hers, 
looked  him  awhile  fixedly  and  seriously  in  the 
eyes,  stooped  then  over  his  hand,  and  said  : 

“  Neck  and  Tofve,  how  long  wilt  thou  fly  1 
I  bind  thee  under  land,  under  strand  ' 

Thou  shalt  stand  in  God’s  hand  !” 

With  this  the  conjuration  was  at  an  end,  but 
Olof  stood  a  good  while  after  in  deep  thought, 
and  as  it  were  bewitched. 

In  the  meantime,  unobserved  of  him  and  Siri, 
a  pair  of  eyes,  with  night-black,  threatening 
glance,  watched  them  secretly  from  the  wood. 
These  eyes  were  those  of  Valborg. 

In  the  evening  Olof  said  to  Brigitta — 

“It  is  certain  that  Siri  has  a  strange  power 
in  her  eyes.  There  is  something  in  them 
wffiich  reminds  one  of  what  the  people  in  the 
country  here  call  ‘  hugsa’  or  ‘  hiixa.’  ” 

“And  what  is  that  !”  asked  Brigitta. 

“Why,  they  assert  that  there  are  persons 
who,  through  the  power  of  the  eyes,  can  so 
enchant  a  thing  or  person,  that  it  goes  beside 
itself  becomes  rigid,  or  falls  into  a  swoon. 
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Thus  they  can  enchant,  or  ‘  hugsa’  people, 
beasts,  or  lifeless  things  ;  for  instance,  a  clock 
or  a  mill,  so  that  they  shall  stand  ;  a  brook, 
that  it  shall  cease  to  run.  Pliny  relates,  that 
such  female  enchanters  existed  amongst  the 
tribes  from  whom  we  are  descended,  the  Scyth¬ 
ians,  and  were  called  ‘  Bithyae.’  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  this  to-day  as  Siri  pronounced 
over  me  her  chtffm  against  the  Neck-bite,  not 
that  the  repetition  of  the  words  did  so  very 
much  good,  but  it  is  extraordinary,  almost  aw¬ 
ful,  to  see  how  beautiful  her  eyes  are  some¬ 
times.” 

“  My  dear  friend,”  said  Brigitta,  “  take  care 
that  those  eyes  do  not  cast  a  spell  upon  thee  in 
earnest ;  Siri  is  a  dangerous  girl,  ay,  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than — ” 

“  Ah  !  be  quite  easy  on  my  account,  my  best 
Brigitta,”  interposed  Olof,  somewhat  offended  ; 
“  she  may  be  as  dangerous  as  she  will,  yet  she 
is  not  dangerous  to  me,  that  I  assure  you.  I 
merely  study  Siri — I  study  her  as  I  examine  a 
curiosity,  a  natural  phenomenon.” 

“  Yes,  for  example,  a  new  species  of  granite, 
or  some  stratus  or  cumulus'!”  said  Brigitta,  by 
way  of  joke. 

“  Yes,  just  so,”  replied  Olof,  smiling,  but  yet 
a  little  offended  that  Brigitta  could  suppose  Siri 
dangerous  to  him,  the  most  widely-travelled 
and  world-experienced  young  man,  anjl  who, 
moreover,  was  her  chosen  Mentor,  who  ought 
to  be  supposed  rather  dangerous  to  her,  and  to 
•whom  she  ought  to  look  up  with  both  love  and 
respect.  Olof  would  not  at  all  listen  to  a  se¬ 
cret  voice  in  his  heart,  which,  like  Brigitta, 
whispered  that  even  for  him  there  might  be 
danger  on  foot. 

And  night  came  and  threw  her  veil  over  the 
thoughts  and  impressions  of  the  day. 

The  next  day  the  journey  was  continued 
leisurely  to  Osbyn,  where  the  road  terminated. 
They  went  on  foot  through  long  stretches  of 
the  wrild,  picturesque  way,  and  made  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley.  The 
people  of  Elfdal  are  no  longer  Dal  people  ;  they 
resemble  in  appearance  rather  gipsies :  their 
eyes  are  brown  and  sparkling,  their  complexion 
dark,  their  features  ignoble.  Here  you  see  beg¬ 
gars  and  rags  ;  in  their  wretched  abodes  dirt 
and  slovenliness  abound.  But  their  speech  is, 
notwithstanding,  melodious  and  sweet ;  and 
the  character  of  nature  around  them  is  beauti¬ 
ful,  although  stern.  Hills  and  pine-woods  pre¬ 
vail.  The  deciduous  trees  are  small  and 
scrubby. 

'The  travellers  visited  the  porphyry  works, 
where  patience  seems  to  be  polished  equally 
with  the  brittle,  hard  stone  ;  and  where  the 
workmen  grow  prematurely  old,  from  the  sharp 
dust  of  the  splendid  masterpieces  of  their  art, 
which  they  prepare. 

In  the  afternoon  they  arrived  at  Osbyn.  Here 
the  river  sweeps  in  a  wide  crescent  round  the 
'beautifully  situated  village  with  its  fertile  fields, 
and  on  the  other  side  rises  a  noble  amphithe¬ 
atre  of  pine  forests  ;  here  and  there  divided  by 
a  foaming  mountain  cataract  which  precipitates 
itself  into  the  river. 

Farther  than  this  place  the  carriage  could 
not  advance.  Our  travellers  proceeded  on  foot 
through  the  tolerably  large  village,  and  beyond 
it,  to  where  in  a  meadow,  lies  a  little  chapel  of 


wood,  wild  and  solitary,  where  some  few  times 
in  the  year  divine  service  is  performed :  sim  ¬ 
ple  and  almost  rude  is  it  within :  reindeer’s 
horns  serve' for  candlesticks  and  candlelabras 

Mrs.  Ingeborg,  who  was  weary,  desired  to 
remain  at  the  chapel,  while  the  young  people 
wandered  farther  onwards  to  seek  the  road’s 
“utter  termination  and  her  husband  staid 
with  her.  They  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  the 
chapel,  and  they  had  speedily  a  group  of  people 
from  the  village  assembled  around  them,  guess¬ 
ing  and  wondering  about  the  stately  priest  and 
his  handsome  wife,  for  very  rarely  do  travel¬ 
lers  come  so  far  up  into  Dalarna. 

The  professor  amused  himself  with  talking 
to  the  people  about  past  times,  when  Gustavus 
Wasa,  having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  arouse 
the  parishes  round  the  Silja,  with  a  half-de¬ 
spairing  heart,  fled  up  into  this  district  over 
the  mountains,  and  through  the  solitary  forests 
which  separate  East  and  West  Dalarna ;  by 
night  sleeping  in  the  lonely  sheds  which  the 
people  here  and  there  erect  for  the  shelter  of 
the  wayfarer,  and  so  followed  the  western  Da- 
lelf  up  to  its  very  course,  through  the  boundless 
and  snow-filled  woods.  Still  more  and  more 
desolate  became  the  country ;  still  wilder  rush¬ 
ed  the  river,  roaring  over  its  rocky  bed  ;  still 
more  thinly  scattered,  and  more  wretched,  be¬ 
came  the  dwellings  of  men  on  its  banks.  Al¬ 
ready  stood  Gustavus  at  the  foot  of  the  north¬ 
ern  ridge,  which  should  presently  separate  him 
from  his  unhappy  native  land.  Then  did  he 
turn  himself.round,  and  saw  coming  through 
the  woods  of  Lima  the  swift  snow-skaters,  who 
were  sent  after  him  from  Mora,  to  persuade 
him  to  return,  and  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  peasantry,  who  since  they  received  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  Blood-bath  of  Stockholm, 
breathed  only  war  and  revenge.  Here  the  fate 
of  Gustavus  also  took  its  turn.  The  professor 
talked  also  with  the  husbandmen  who  assem¬ 
bled  in  crowds  around  him,  of  the  learned  and 
brave  Comminister*  and  Daniel  Buscovius  of 
Elfdal,  who,  in  the  year  1644,  at  the  head  of 
the  men  of  Elfdal  and  Mora,  surrounded  the 
enemy  at  Serna,  and  conquered  in  a  peaceful 
manner  the  whole  of  this  parish  for  Sweden  ; 
and  how  “  Our  Daniel,”  as  the  people  then  call¬ 
ed  him,  the  day  after  the  victory,  celebrated 
divine  service  in  the  chapel  at  Serna,  and 
christened  a  great  number  of  children,  of  whom 
some  of  them  were  so  old,  that  they  snatched 
at  the  ritual  and  tore  some  of  its  leaves ;  and 
the  professor  found  with  pleasure,  that  the 
memory  of  the  learned  and  gallant  minister 
still  lived  amongst  the  Elfdal  people.  He  then 
put  to  them  sundry  questions  regarding  their 
knowledge  of  religion,  and  was  in  return  ex¬ 
amined  also  by  them,  and  was  asked  whether 
he  were  not  the  “  president  of  the  clergy,”  that 
is,  the  “  grand-papa, f  himself  in  Upsala!” 

In  the  meantime,  the  young  people  strolled 
around  the  peninsula,  and  on  towards  Serna- 
side,  where  the  river  flows  still  wider,  and 
where  the  sun  descended  towards  the  far  blue 
chain  of  hills.  This  July  evening  was  one  of 
peculiar  and  wonderful  beauty.  A  secret,  suf¬ 
fering-fraught  life  seemed  to  tremble  through, 
nature.  It  was  still,  calm,  yet  huge  thunder- 

*  A  clergyman  in  ordinary,  subordinate  of  the  rector. 

t  A  slang  term,  meaning  the  archbishop. 
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clouds  lay  gloomily  over  the  country,  and  be¬ 
tween  them  the  sun  threw  long  and  burning 
glances  over  the  earth,  and  into  the  river's 
softly  trembling  waters  ;  strange  lights  and 
shadows  arose  amongst  the  hills ;  beams  of 
light  broke  gleaming  paths  through  the  dark 
masses  of  vapour ;  the  veil  lifted  itself,  and 
abysses  opened  themselves,  beautiful,  glitter¬ 
ing  ....  thus  does  it  move,  thus  does  it  live  in 
the  mystic  regions  whither  love  conducts,  the 
earthly  as  well  as  the  heavenly,  in  its  faery 
hours. 

Olof  and  Siri,  who  were  rapid  walkers,  had 
quickly  left  Brigitta  and  Valborg  far  behind. 
They  went  on,  attracted  by  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  way  and  the  scenery,  without 
thinking  any  further  of  the  road’s  termination. 
At  length,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  think 
of  turning  again,  but  concluded  first  to  wait  for 
Valborg  and  Brigitta  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Here  they  stood,  gazing  on  the  magnificent 
spectacle  of  the  sunset,  when  Siri  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Olof!”  and  with  the  speed  of  light¬ 
ning,  sprang  forward  and  pushed  him  aside. 
Olof  felt  himself  at  the  same  moment  involved 
in  a  cloud  of  dust,  he  knew  not  how ;  he  heard 
a  crashing  and  a  rushing  down,  and  turning,  he 
saw  Siri  flung  prostrate  beneath  a  pine-tree, 
which  had  given  way  and  plunged  down  the 
steep  sand-bank,  above  the  shore,  and  whose 
fall  she  had  diverted  from  Olof  to  herself  by 
her  interposition.  A  part  only  of  its  boughs 
had  now  whizzed  over  OloFs  head ;  but  Siri 
lay  beneath  the  boughs  and  bled  freely  from  a 
deep  cut  in  the  neck. 

But  she  lay  there  only  for  a  moment ;  in  the 
next  instant  she  had  liberated  herself  and  stood 
now  before  Olof,  at  once  joyous  and  anxious, 
exclaiming,  “Olof!  are  you  unhurt  1  yes,  you 
are  ;  God  be  praised.’’ 

“  But  you,  Siri,  you  bleed  !  and  that  for  my 
sake !”  exclaimed  Olof,  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms,  terrified  and  greatly  agitated. 

“  Oh,  it  is  merely  a  scratch  !”  said  Siri,  put¬ 
ting  her  hand  to  her  neck,  “  I  will  bathe  it  in 
the  river,  and  it  will  be  quickly  well.  Don’t  be 
anxious— I  ant  so  glad.” 

But  this  was  a  dangerous  moment  for  Olof, 
for  as  he  now  held  the  smiling,  bleeding,  beam¬ 
ing  girl  in  his  arms,  there  breathed  upon  him, 
he  knew  not  what  fragrance  of  young,  loving, 
fascinating  life,  which  penetrated  his  heart,  his 
mind,  and  diffused  itself  through  all  the  blood 
in  his  veins. 

The  hallowing,  strange  fire  which  the  north¬ 
ern  sagas  tell  us  surrounded  the  lovely  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  giants,  flamed  up  within  him,  and 
enveloped  his  soul.  Affected,  enchanted,  agi¬ 
tated,  he  stood  and  stooped  over  his  young  de¬ 
liverer,  as  if  to  suck  up  the  blood  which  ran 
for  his  sake,  and  he  drew  her  still  closer  and 
closer  to  his  bosom.  But  like  as  a  serpent, 
Siri  escaped  from  his  embrace,  sprang  down  to 
the  water,  dipped  therein  a  handkerchief,  and 
washed  and  bathed  with  it  her  neck. 

Olof  followed,  and  contemplated  her  in  si¬ 
lence.  He  could  not  speak,  scarcely  think.  An 
ocean  of  feelings  tempested  in  his  heart.  Siri 
seemed  to  him  enchanting ;  he  would  fain  be 
the  water  which  streamed  in  pearly  drops  be¬ 
tween  her  fingers  ;  the  handkerchief  which  she 
wrapped  round  her  neck.  He  did  not  know 


himself  what  was  passing  within  him.  He 
stood  on  the  verge  of  one  of  these  passions 
which  are  all  the  more  violent  and  dangerous, 
because  they  are  based  only  on  a  blind  fascina¬ 
tion.  And  as  he  now  thought  that  the  charm¬ 
ing  girl  bled  for  him,  had  ventured  her  life  for 
him,  his  heart  beat  more  violently ;  and  proud 
as  a  god — ah  no  ! — as  a  weak  man — he  ex¬ 
claimed  to  himself,  “  She  loves  me  !  she  loves 
me  !” 

“  Thou  studiest  some  phenomenon  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  I  suppose  some  cumulus  or  stratus  1 
hum?”  he  now  heard  Brigitta  say,  who,  softly' 
and  unobserved,  had  approached,  while  Val¬ 
borg,  still  and  pale,  paused  at  some  paces  far¬ 
ther  hack. 

“  But  heavens  !”  continued  Brigitta,  terrified 
as  she  observed  Siri,  “  what  is  this  for  a  spec¬ 
tacle  again?  what  is  this?  what  has  happen¬ 
ed  ?”  have  you  fought,  or  been  torn  by  bears  ? 
or — ” 

Siri  at  this  began  to  laugh  so  gaily  and  heart¬ 
ily,  and  then  related  the  little  transaction  so 
simply  and  easily,  that  Olof  became  both  aston¬ 
ished  and  almost  vexed.  For  him  the  world 
had  become  wholly  changed  within  ten  minutes. 

“  But  goodness  preserve  me !”  continued 
Brigitta,  “  one  cannot  lose  sight  of  Siri  without 
her  falling  into  breakneck  adventures  and  dead¬ 
ly  dangers :  some  time  ago  thou  wert  drawn 
down  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  so  thaj  we 
believed  thou  wert  both  dead  and  buried  ;  then 
thou  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  so 
that  I  believed  thou  wouldst  never  come  up 
again ;  and  now  thou  pullest  the  wood  down 
upon  thee  :  what  will  be  the  end  of  it  ?  If  thou 
art  not  carried  off  to  Blakulla,  it  will  be  more 
by  chance  than  grace.  And  if  certain  people 
would  think  less  of  studying  the  curious  and 
natural  phenomena,  and  more  of  taking  care  of 
a  poor,  silly  girl,  it  would  certainly  be  much 
more  to  the  purpose.” 

Brigitta’s  talent  for  scolding  and  rallying  had 
always  a  very  refreshing  effect  on  Olof,  and  at 
this  crisis  came  over  him  like  a  dash  of  cold 
water,  and  brought  him  again  to  full  conscious¬ 
ness,  especially  when  she  proceeded  still  more 
gaily,  “I  wanted  just  to  introduce  to  you  a 
phenomenon  myself,  which  I  discovered,  al¬ 
together  sui  generis ;  a  phenomenon  which  boil¬ 
ed  chocolate  seven  years  on  the  Kattrygg,  in 
the  southern  suburb  of  Stockholm.  Now,  where 
are  you  stopping,  mother?” 

A  gipsy-like  woman,  with  burning,  brown 
eyes,  on  this  advanced  from  the  bushes,  and 
was  presented  by  Brigitta  as  this  same  phe¬ 
nomenon.  Her  remarkableness,  however,  on 
further  inquiry,  reduced  itself  to  this  ;  that  du¬ 
ring  a  longer  wandering  than  ordinary  from 
Dalarna,  she  had  entered  the  service  of  a  lady 
in  the  southern  suburb  of  Stockholm,  in  the 
Kattrygg  quarter,  and  there  for  seven  years 
had  helped  her  to  prepare  chocolate  ;  and  she 
had  now  offered  herself  to  the  travellers  to 
make  inquiries  after  her  former  mistress. 

Followed  by  the  talkative  old  woman,  the 
young  people  now  turned  back  to  join  the  rest 
of  the  travelling  party.  They  found  the  pro¬ 
fessor  somewhat  out  of  patience  with  their 
long  delay,  and  urgent  for  their  setting  out  on 
their  return. 

Speedily  were  they  once  more  on  horseback 
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and  in  the  carriages  ;  and  then  Brigitta  quickly 
gave  her  aunt  somewhat  to  guess.  “  What  is 
that,  for  a  wonder,  which  she  had  seen  in  the 
king’s  court,  which  for  seven  years  boiled  choc¬ 
olate  in  the  Kattrygg  in  Stockholm,  and  now 
cooks  groats  in  Elfdal  1  And,  also,  what  was 
that  for  a  wonder  above  all  wonders,  which 
goes  down  into  mountain  and  lake,  and  pulls 
the  woods  down  upon  it,  and  after  that  travels 
gaily  on  the  highway  1”  And  when  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  latter  enigma’s  word  was  Siri, 
and  the  professor  learned  what  she  had  done 
for  Olof,  he  was  so  enraptured  that  he  caused 
the  carriage  to  stop,  called  Siri  thither,  lifted 
her  from  her  horse,  and  upon  his  knee,  and 
embraced  and  blessed  her  with  fatherly  affec¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Ingeborg  gazed  on  the  scene  with 
tears  of  joy  in  her  eyes.  Olof  felt  a  strong 
temptation  to  embrace  his  father  ;  but  Siri,  al¬ 
most  frightened  and  somewhat  annoyed,  seem¬ 
ed  only  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  carriage  and 
upon  her  horse  again. 

“  That  is  a  glorious  girl !”  then  exclaimed 
the  professor  warmly  ;  “  she  can  melt  ice,  not 
six,  but  twelve  yards  round  her.  If  she  were 
my  own  child  I  could  hardly  be  more  fond  of 
her.” 

“  It  is  strange,”  said  the  professor,  after  a 
while,  “  how  chance  plays  its  vagaries  in  the 
world,  and  connects  things  and  persons  togeth¬ 
er,  who  yet  have  no  connexion  at  all  with  each 
other.  Siri,  for  instance,  reminds  me  involun¬ 
tarily  sometimes  of  a  person,  a  man  of  whom  I 
saw  much  in  my  youth,  for  we  studied  at  the 
same  university,  and  who  interested  me  much, 
a  certain  Julius  Wolff,  who  has  now  been  dead 
these  many  years.  There  is  something  in  her 
eyes,  in  her  glance,  so  like  his ;  and,  what  is 
extraordinary,  the  little  birthmark  by  her  left 
eye,  which  she  has,  he  had  too.” 

“  This  man,”  continued  the  professor,  sunk 
in  his  recollections,  “  was  a  singular  character, 
or  rather  nature,  for  character  was  just  what 
he  wanted.  He  was  a  richly  gifted,  interest¬ 
ing,  yet  fantastic  fellow,  demoniac,  captivating, 
but  dangerous,  for  he  had  violent  passions, 
which  lacked  order  and  consistency.  ‘  The 
gods,  that  is  to  say  the  order.ers ,’  says  the  an¬ 
cient  Herodotus  ;  but  this  man  had  made  dis¬ 
order  and  irregularity  his  god,  and  valued  life 
only  in  its  moments  of  passion  and  excitement. 
At  bottom  he  had  a  warm  heart,  and  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  over  men,  and  often  over 
animals,  which  he  was  much  attached  to,  just 
as  Siri  also  is,  through  a  sort  of  magnetic  at¬ 
traction,  which  is  peculiar  to  certain  natures. 
Pride  and  ambition  brought  him  to  ruin  ;  he 
allied  himself  with  a  miserable,  but  daring  ad¬ 
venturer,  committed  a  heinous  crime  against 
society,  and  evacuated  the  kingdom,  and  died 
a  fugitive.  It  was  a  thousand  pities  of  the 
man  ;  and,  when  I  think  of  him  and  his  many 
splendid  endowments,  and  of  the  want  of  prin¬ 
ciple  which  plunged  him  into  destruction,  I  am 
ready  to  say  with  Brigitta,  ‘  It  is  want  of  real 
strength  which  causes  most  of  the  evils  in  the 
world.’” 

It  was  so  silent  in  the  carriage,  as  the  pro¬ 
fessor  closed  this  monologue,  that  you  might 
have  fancied  that  his  hearers  slept.  If  so  it 
was,  they  were  soon  awakened  most  unpleas¬ 
antly,  for,  in  a  smart  descent  that  the  carriage 


made  down  a  hill,  both  of  the  back  springs 
broke,  and  the  body  of  the  carriage  sat  itself 
down  comfortably  on  the  hinder  wheels. 

But  for  the  travellers  that  was  by  no  means 
comfortable,  but  now  all  the  more  annoying,  as 
they  were  here  far  from  any  place  whence  they 
could  procure  help,  and  on  this  hilly  road  they 
could  not  continue  the  journey  in  the  carriage, 
though  the  springs  were  bound  up  with  ropes. 
Besides  it  was  past  ten  at  night,  and  the  cloudy 
sky  made  it  unusually  dark.  After  some  con¬ 
sultation,  it  was  determined  that  the  professor’s 
servant  should  take  on  the  carriage  to  the  por¬ 
phyry  works,  about  three  quarters  of  a  Swedish 
mile  from  the  spot  where  they  were,  and  that 
a  peasant  lad  that  was  with  them,  and  who  was 
quite  at  home  in  the  country,  should  conduct 
the  travellers  to  a  hut  in  the  forest  near  a  por¬ 
phyry  quarry  not  far  off,  where  they  would 
pass  the  night.  In  the  morning  the  carriage, 
after  being  repaired  at  the  porphyry  vvorks, 
should  come  for  them. 

With  this  they  were  all  satisfied,  and,  carry¬ 
ing  with  them  what  was  necessary  for  the 
night,  the  party  began  their  progress  into  the 
forest.  They  had  not  proceeded  more  than 
half  an  hour  before  they  came  to  a  sort  of  barn, 
which  lay  solitarily  amongst  stupendous  mount¬ 
ain-precipices  and  stone-quarries.  Here  they 
entered,  and,  as  most  of  the  party  were  tired, 
they  quickly  spread  out  their  cloaks  and  pre¬ 
pared  their  couches  for  the  night  as  comforta¬ 
bly  as  they  could,  but  not  without  a  deal  of 
lively  talk  and  laughter. 

When  Siri  had  laid  herself  down,  the  pro¬ 
fessor  went  softly  up  to  her  and  spread  his 
cloak  over  her,  to  protect  her  from  the  night- 
chill  ;  Siri  perceived  it.  seized  the  fatherly 
hand,  and  imprinted  a  warm  kiss  upon  it.  This 
first  caress  that  he  had  received  from  the  be¬ 
loved  but  shy  maid,  affected  him  tenderly,  and 
with  a  warm  and  happy  heart  he  went  to  share 
his  son’s  hard  bed.  Soon  all  became  silent  in 
the  shed,  and  the  pine-trees  of  the  forest  seem¬ 
ed  to  murmur  only  over  sleepers. 

But  there  was  one  there  who  did  not  sleep, 
and  that  was  Mrs.  Ingeborg.  -Painful  feelings, 
and  perhaps  some  bodily  suffering,  kept  her 
awake.  Silently  she  sat  up  and  listened  to  the 
calm  breathing  of  the  sleepers,  to  the  gentle 
murmur  of  the  forest  over  and  around  her.  But 
they  did  not  soothe  her  to  rest ;  all  the  more 
feverishly  burnt  her  blood,  all  the  more  violent¬ 
ly  beat  her  heart.  No  longer  able  to  remain 
within,  she  softly  arose  ansi  went  out. 

Before  her  lay  an  open  vale,  and  she  went 
gently  forwards,  glancing  around  her  on  the 
porphyry  quarry,  where  lay  huge  blocks  scat¬ 
tered  about,  and  which  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
night  assumed  fantastic  and  threatening  shapes 
of  the  northern  saga’s  misshapen  giants  and 
dragons.  It  was  an  electrical  summer  night, 
and  thunder  rolled  dully  amongst  the  black 
clouds.  The  moon  was  up,  and  the  almanack 
may  say  what  it  pleases,  but  it  shines  quite 
visibly  in  the  nights  of  July,  especially  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  month,  and  did  so  especially 
this  night,  gleaming  valiantly  from  between  the 
dark  clouds. 

The  forest  was  silent  as  before  the  creation 
of  man,  and  sent  forth  an  aroma  such  as  only 
the  northern  pine-forests  do.  The  fragrance 
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of  the  south  is  faint  compared  to  this  fresh, 
delicious,  wild  breath  of  the  northern  forest. 

Still  night  shudders  passed  over  Mrs.  Inge- 
borg  ;  the  freshness  of  the  wood  breathed 
strongly  on  her  senses.  Life  arose  before  her 
with  its  nocturnal  shadow’s,  its  sorrows,  and 
its  dead,  in  a  lofty,  melancholy  beauty ;  the 
care  of  her  own  heart,  as  it  were,  dissolved 
into  it,  and  as  the  moonbeams  through  the 
night,  passed  through  her  soul  faith  in  the 
power,  the  goodness  which  can  see  all,  hear 
and  reconcile  all.  Still  lighter  and  freer  ad¬ 
vanced  she  onward  ;  but  at  once  she  stopped, 
struck  by  the  ghastly  spectacle  which  met  her 
eye.  Before  her,  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty 
paces,  lay  one  of  the  dead  woods  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  The  moon,  which  now  shone 
brightly,  lit  up  the  dark  grey,  burnt  shapes,  and 
sighs  of  death  seemed  to  murmur  therefrom. 
It  was  like  a  ghost  scene  from  the  desert,  and 
Mrs.  Ingeborg  was  strangely  impressed  by  it, 
but  still  more  strangely  anil  sadly  when  she 
saw  distinctly  a  black  shadow  glide  onward 
amongst  the  dead  trees.  She  recognised  the 
form  of  a  man,  and  this  form — she  seemed  also 
to  recognise  it ;  and  a  thousand  memories — 
terrible  memories — arose  herewith  as  arising 
from  their  grave.  The  figure  stood,  seemed  to 
gaze  towards  the  place  where  she  stood ;  it 
went  like  cold  steel  through  her  heart  —  its 
pulse  ceased.  Again  the  dark  form  moved  ;  it 
withdrew,  and  vanished,  like  a  shadow  in  the 
dead  forest. 

“Was  it  only  a  shadow,  a  creation  of  my 
fever-infected  fantasy  1”  demanded  of  herself 
Mrs.  Ingeborg,  as  she  turned  towards  the  lodg¬ 
ing  for  the  night,  her  brow  and  bosom  bathed 
with  a  cold  dew,  which  was  neither  that  of  the 
cloud  nor  the  ground. 

Morning  came,  and  with  it  the  carriage,  and 
all  became  life  and  activity ;  but  the  life  was 
not  truly  glad.  Mrs.  Ingeborg  was  evidently 
not  well,  although  she  sought  to  conceal  it,  and 
her  husband  was  uneasy  about  her.  This  de¬ 
pressed  the  spirits  of  all,  and  the  return  was 
by  far  not  so  pleasant  as  the  journey  out.  Siri 
rode  constantly  near  the  carriage,  and  Olof  got 
little  opportunity  of  talking  with  her.  Brigitta’s 
observations  and  the  forms  of  the  clouds  above 
awoke  some  degree  of  cheerfulness  in  the  par¬ 
ty.  All  appeared  to  be  very  glad  to  find  them¬ 
selves  again  at  Mora,  especially  Brigitta,  who 
greeted  her  curate  with  a  cordiality  which  ex¬ 
cluded  all  confusion  of  tongues.  But  when 
she  expected  to  hear  him  complain  of  her  ab¬ 
sence,  she  had  only  to  listen  to  praises  of  the 
fishery  ;  and  she  lamented  her  unhappiness — 
unheard-of  fate! — in  being  compelled  to  be 
jealous  of  pikes  and  perches. 

But  a  great  sorrow  awaited  Siri ;  for  her  elk, 
Durathor,  was  dead  at  her  return  to  Mora,  and, 
as  it  seemed,  entirely  from  grief  for  her.  From 
the  moment  of  her  departure  he  had  refused  to 
eat,  and  to-day  at  noon  they  had  found  him 
dead  ;  and  Siri  wept  so  bitterly  over  him  that 
Lieutenant  Lasse  altogether  forgot  to  sjieak  of 
his  “  Elegie  harmoniquc.” 

Towards  Olof  was  Siri  now  quite  changed. 
He  found  her,  ever  since  the  lonely  and  strange 
evening  in  Elfdal,  distant,  and,  as  it  were,  shy 
before  him ;  she  evidently  avoided  him,  and 
this  mysterious  conduct  wounded  him  cruelly, 
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and  fanned  the  darkly  flaming  fire  in  his  heart. 
He  lost  his  sleep  and  serenity  of  mind,  and 
burned  with  desire  of  an  explanation  with  her. 
A  few  evenings  after  the  return  to  Morar 
awhile  after  the  sun  had  gone  down  and  the 
shadows  of  night  had  already  began  to  stretch 
themselves  over. the  earth,  the  wind  carried  to 
the  parsonage  at  Mora  well-known  and  soft 
tones  of  the  flute. 

Impelled  by  an  irresistible  feeling,  Olof  went 
towards  the  place  whence  they  seemed  to 
come.  It  was  from  the  other  side  of  Mora 
Church,  and  thither  Olof  proceeded  with  hasty 
steps  ;  but  the  notes  had  ceased  long  before  he 
arrived  upon  the  headland,  where  the  church 
stands  between  tall  trees.  Olof  went  up  to¬ 
wards  the  churchyard.  The  iron  gate  on  that 
side  stood  ajar,  and  Olof  was  just  about  to  en¬ 
ter,  when  an  ice-cold  hand  was  laid  on  his ; 
and  like  the  angel  of  death,  as  pale  and  as  sol-- 
emn,  advanced  Yalborg  from  the  other  side  of 
the  wall,  and  pointed  in  silence  towards  the 
church.  In  the  screen  of  its  shadow  sat  on  a 
tombstone  a  man,  and  on  her  knees  before  him, 
in  his  arms,  and  reposing  on  his  bosom,  lay  in 
the  full  devotedness  of  love  a  young  maiden. 
Her  face  was  not  visible,  but  the  light  hair,  the 
whole  shape,  the  dress,  all  betrayed,  what  Yal¬ 
borg  also  whispered — “  Siri !” 

For  a  moment  Olof  started,  in  the  next  he 
would  rush  forward,  but  was  withheld  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Lasse,  and  was  led  away  by  him  almost 
by  force,  and  in  a  state  of  mind  closely  border¬ 
ing  on  madness. 

THE  TRIBUNAL. 

The  light  burnt  dimly  in  the  professor’s 
room,  when  the  family  found  itself  assembled 
there  late  at  night.  It  might  be  seen  in  its 
members  that  some  important  consultation 
had  been  on  foot ;  but  now  all  were  silent. 
Mrs.  Ingeborg  sat  beside  her  husband,  and  her 
countenance  had  an  almost  deathly  paleness, 
while  her  glance,  full  of  anguish,  was  fixed  on 
the  door.  Nordevall  seemed  to  have  wrestled 
with  himself  for  self-possession  :  his  voice  was 
calm,  a  resolute  expression  lay  in  his  manner, 
but  the  bitter  expression  of  his  features  had 
now  a  trace  of  deep  pain,  which  a  consoling 
hope  strove  in  vain  to  chase  away. 

Poor  Brigitta’s  little  eyes  were  red  and 
swollen,  as  if  with  much  weeping.  Valborg’s 
were  dry  ;  she  sat  pale  and  apparently  indiffer¬ 
ent.  Olof  stood  by  a  window,  with  his  head 
leaned  on,  and  his  face  shaded  by,  his  hand  ; 
there  passed  through  his  soul  a  deeper  bitter¬ 
ness  than  he  was  willing  to  betray  to  any  one. 
The  rest  had  their  eyes  directed  towards  the 
door. 

And  now  there  were  heard  before  it  light 
and  quick  steps.  The  door  opened,  and  Siri 
entered  with  an  aspect  which  testified  a  state 
of  mind  which,  if  disquiet,  was  still  defiant. 

“  My  uncle  has  requested  that  I  should  come 
hither,”  said  she,  and  gazed  round  her ;  and 
added,  with  a  constrained  smile,  “  but  it  looks 
within  here  so  strange  and  solemn — quite  like 
a  tribunal.” 

“  It  is  even  so,”  said  the  professor  ;  “  but,” 
continued  he — and  the  warm  and  open  heart 
ascended  into  his  look  and  tone — “  but  I  would 
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not  have  had  thee  called  before  it,  if  I  did  not 
hope — yes,  if  I  were  not  convinced  in  my  soul, 
that  thou,  my  child,  canst  not  merely  explain 
thyself,  but  also  justify  thyself  against  the 
charges  that  are  brought  against  thee.” 

“What  charges'!”  asked  Siri,  with  an  effort 
to  appear  untroubled,  which  at  the  same  time 
her  seeking  for  a  support  contradicted. 

“  Thou  hast,”  continued  the  professor,  with 
the  same  soft,  mild,  but  deeply  penetrating 
tone,  “thou  hast  this  evening,  late,  been  seen 
in  the  churchyard  with  a  stranger,  a  man  ; 
thou  hast  been  seen  in  his  arms,  and  that  tells 
that  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  thou  hast  se¬ 
cretly  given  him  meeting.  Is  it  so!” 

“  Who  is  it  that  says  this!”  demanded  Siri, 
and  looking  menacingly  around. 

“  It  matters  not  who,”  answered  Nordevall ; 
■“  I  tell  thee  what  is  said,  and  I  demand  of  thee 
-at  once,  is  it  true !” 

After  a  moment’s  reflection,  Siri  replied  with 
an  effort,  but  resolutely,  “  Yes  !” 

A  sensation,  like  a  shudder  of  the  soul,  went 
through  the  company. 

“Who  is  this  man!”  demanded  Nordevall. 

“  I  cannot  tell  that,”  said  Siri. 

“Why  dost  thou  go  clandestinely  to  meet 
this  man!”  demanded  the  professor;  and  his 
voice  now  grew  stern,  and  his  questions  be¬ 
came  continually  more  rapid  and  vehement. 

Siri  said,  “  Neither  to  this  question  can  I 
give  any  answer.” 

“Why  dost  thou  make  a  mystery  of  this 
matter !” 

“  Because — I  must  do  it !” 

“  And  why !” 

Siri  was  silent. 

"‘And  wherefore  must  thou!  Answer,  girl!” 

■“  I  can,  I  will  not !” 

“Siri !”  (menacingly)  —  “  Siri  !”  (tenderly) 

that  I  had  not  expected  of  my  sacrament 
child  !” 

Siri  was  silent,  but  passed  her  hand  over 
her  brow. 

“  Siri,”  said  the  professor,  “  wouldst  thou 
“be  alone  with  me !” 

“  No,  no  !  I  could  say  nothing  but  what  I 
have  now  said.” 

“Thou  confessest  thyself,  then,  guilty!” 

“  No — I  am  innocent !” 

“  Innocent !  Tell  us  something  that  can  at¬ 
test  it.” 

“  I  cannot.” 

“  Innocent !”  continued  the  professor,  with 
angry  voice  ;  “  innocence  which  meets  a 
strange  man  clandestinely,  which  hides  itself 
from  connexions  and  friends,  and  obstinately 
refuses  to  explain  itself  to  them,  such  inno¬ 
cence  I  make  very  little  account  of.” 

“  And  yet,  yet  I  am  innocent — God  knows 
that  I  am  !”  exclaimed  Siri,  with  an  expression 
of  truth,  which  caused  a  ray  of  hope  to  shine 
into  the  hearts  of  those  v:  ho  loved  her. 

“  Dost  thou  love  this  man  !”  demanded 
again  Nordevall. 

With  a  tone  gentle,  but  springing  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart,  Siri  answered,  “  Yes  !” 

“And  he  loves  thee!” 

“Yes,  but  not — not  as  .  .  .  .” 

“  Can  he  then  not  come  honourably  to  thy 
connexions,  and  avow  it!”  burst  forth  the  pro¬ 
fessor.  “  Has  he  done  something  disgraceful, 


that  he  thus  conceals  himself!  That  insidi 
ously  and  in  darkness  he  wishes  to  allure  to 
himself  her  whom  he  loves,  and  does  not  fear 
for  her  reputation,  for  her  good  !” 

“  I  cannot  and  I  will  not  answer  !”  said  Siri, 
wringing  her  hands  and  looking  miserable  ; 
“  but,”  added  she,  “  do  not  believe  evil  of  him , 
and  do  not  think  evil  of  me !  He  is  unhappy, 
and— I  am  so  likewise.” 

“  Girl !  girl  J”  said  the  professor,  “  this  looks 
very  ill  for  thee.”  He  was  silent  awhile,  and 
all  the  rest  were  silent  also.  At  length  he  re¬ 
sumed  : 

“  Wilt  thou  promise  never  again  to  see  this 
man — at  least  never  to  see  him  in  hiding-pla¬ 
ces  and  in  secret !” 

Siri  was  silent.  The  professor  was  obliged 
to  repeat  his  question.  At  length  Siri  answered, 

“  No,  I  cannot  promise  that.” 

“Not!” 

“  No !” 

“And  if  I  command  thee  on  this  point!” 

“  No,  not  if  all  the  kings  in  the  world  com¬ 
manded  me  !  In  storm,  in  rain,  in  cold,  in 
night,  in  the  depth  of  the  earth,  in  hell  itself,  or 
wherever  he  calls  me,  I  will  meet  him,  though 
disgrace  and  death  itself  should  be  my  lot !” 

“  Oh  my  God  !”  said  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  and 
pressed  her  hands  against  her  heart. 

“Unhappy  child!”  thundered  the  professor, 
springing  up,  “  dost  thou  know  what  thou  say- 
est!  Art  thou  so  fallen,  so  irrecoverably  fall¬ 
en  !  Wilt  thou  defy  God,  since  thou  profanest 
the  resting-place  of  the  dead!  And  knowest 
thou  not,  therefore,  that  thou  art  unworthy  to 
continue  in  this  house  ;  that  thou  must  be  cast 
out  of  this  home,  which  received  thee  ;  that 
thou  art  unworthy  to  remain  one  night  beneath 
the  same  roof  with  those  whom  thou  so  cruelly 
hast  deceived !” 

“  I  will  go — away,”  said  Siri,  with  a  low 
voice,  but  with  a  look,  an  expression  so  touch¬ 
ing  and  full  of  desolation,  that  it  cut  her  judge 
to  the  heart. 

“  Yes,  thou  mayest  go !”  exclaimed  vehe¬ 
mently  the  professor,  “  if  thou  wilt  persist  in  thy 
defiance  ;  thou  mayest  go  out  of  my  house,  but 
in  the  porch  shall  thou  trample  upon  me  as 
thou  now  tramplest  on  me  at  this  moment  as 
father  and  instructor.  In  the  porch  of  my 
house  I  will  cast  myself  at  thy  feet,  and  con¬ 
jure  thee  to  take  pity  on  thy  own  soul  and  on 
mine,  which  will  never  find  rest,  here  or  here¬ 
after,  if  thou  art  lost.  Go,  yes,  go  !  But  thou 
shall  go  no  whither  where  I  will  not  follow 
thee.  If  thou  art  not  afraid  of  night  or  tempest, 
in  order  to  reach  hell,  neither  am  I  either  to 
snatch  thee  thence.  From  me  shalt  thou  nev¬ 
er  have  rest  till  thou  givest  me  back  the  peace 
which  thou  hast  ravished  from  my  heart  and 
my  house.  Ungrateful  one,  go  !  and  return 
curses  for  the  blessings  thou  hast  received.” 

He  pushed  her  from  him,  and  turned  to  go 
out  ;  but  Siri  sunk  hastily  at  his  knees,  and 
embracing  them,  exclaimed,  as  she  bathed  them 
with  tears, 

“  Oh  do  not  cast  me  off !  I  am  not  going  ;  I 
will  not  go.  Cast  me  not  off!  Think  me  not 
ungrateful ;  think  me  not  criminal :  I  am  nei¬ 
ther.  Look  at  me,  my  foster-father,  my  teach¬ 
er !  Do  I  then  look  like  so  worthless,  so  aban¬ 
doned  a  creature  i  Believe  me,  I  am  only  un- 
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happy,  and  one  day  thou  shalt  understand  it, 
and  if  not  here  upon  earth,  yet  hereafter  in 
God’s  light !  Wilt  thou  not  believe  me,  and 
you  all  who  have  been  so  kind  to  me!”  And 
Siri  arose  and  extended  her  hands  beseeching¬ 
ly  towards  those  in  the  room. 

Again  turning  to  the  professor,  she  contin¬ 
ued  :  “  Hast  thou  not  seen,  my  instructor,  du¬ 
ring  our  hours  of  being  together,  that  I  am  at¬ 
tached  to  truth  ;  that  thy  doctrine  was  dear  to 
me  ;  and  that  something  dwelt  in  me  which 
was  not  reprobate !  Ganst  thou  believe  that 
this  was  false !  Thou  wert  fond  of  me  then, 
and  now — It  is  impossible  that  I  can  all  at  once 
have  become  unworthy  to  be  ‘  thy  little  Siri, 
thy  own  girl!’  ” 

These  names  of  endearment,  which  the  pro¬ 
fessor  had  often  in  tenderness  given  Siri,  now 
affected  him :  he  turned  himself  away.  In  a 
while  he  said  more  mildly,  but  with  a  voice 
which  betrayed  the  excitement  of  his  feelings, 

“  Siri !  I  will  believe  that  thou  art  innocent, 
at  least  that  thou  dost  not  voluntarily  deceive 
us.  But  thou  art  deceived ;  of  that  I  am  certain. 
And  that  thou  obstinately  persistest  in  taking 
thy  own  fate  into  thy  hands,  in  spite  of  the  af¬ 
fliction  and  prayers  of  those  whom  God  has 
given  thee  for  parents,  in  spite  of  all  that  is 
right  and  decorous — that  is  criminal,  and  de¬ 
serving  of  punishment.” 

Siri  bowed  her  head,  and  was  silent. 

“  Dost  thou  persist  in  what  thou  hast  de¬ 
clared  to  be  thy  resolution!”  asked  once  more 
the  professor. 

“  Yes,  I  must  do  it,”  she  replied. 

“  Then  I  must  tell  thee,”  continued  he,  “  that 
I  cannot  permit  thee  to  go  to  the  Lord’s  table 
before  thou  hast  cleared  thyself  from  the  dark¬ 
ness  that  rests  upon  thee,  or  through  confes¬ 
sion  and  repentance  hast  rendered  thyself  wor¬ 
thy  of  forgiveness.” 

This  seemed  painful  to  Siri.  Silent,  but  im¬ 
ploringly,  she  stretched  her  clasped-together 
hands  towards  her  stern  teacher,  and  then  hid 
in  them  her  countenance. 

“And  if  thou  forfeitest  our  confidence,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  professor,  sternly,  “  and  as  I  am  be- 
for»  God  and  man  answerable  for  thee,  so — I 
tell  thee  beforehand,  that  thou  shalt  hereafter 
be — watched.” 

Siri  arose  hastily :  “  And  who  shall  watch 
me!  who  shall  be  my  gaoler!”  demanded  she, 
bitterly,  and  the  spirit  of  defiance  again  seem¬ 
ed  to  swell  her  bosom. 

“  L”  said  Olof,  stepping  forward,  “  I,  if  my 
father  will  allow  it.” 

“  Be  it  so,”  said  the  professor  :  “  thou  shalt 
be  responsible  to  me  for  her.” 

Siri  turned  slowly  her  eyes  upon  Olof,  but  he 
met  steadily  her  dark  glance. 

“  Olof  is  then  my  keeper,”  she  resumed, 
“  and  I  am  his  captive  !  But  my  judge  is  none 
but  God  alone !  Mark  now,”  added  she,  with 
a  smile  whose  wildness  approached  the  bounds 
of  madness — “  now  is  it  with  me  as  with  the 
maiden  whom  they  placed  under  ‘  God’s  judg¬ 
ment.’  Like  her,  I  am  innocent,  but  I  desire 
to  live  no  longer  !” 

And  with  this  word  she  sprang  hastily  out  of 
the  room.  Olof  followed  her. 

At  about  a  hundred  paces  from  the  parson¬ 
age  of  Mora  lies  the  Silja.  A  green  field,  thin¬ 


ly  planted  with  young  trees,  stretches  down  to 
the  shore  ;  and  over  this  green  field  now  hast¬ 
ened  Siri,  with  flying  locks,  on  towards  the 
lake  ;  she  ran  as  if  she  would  fling  herself  into 
the  cool  deep,  but  on  its  margin  she  was  caught 
in  the  arms  of  some  one  who  held  her  back  : 
she  looked  round— it  was  Olof. 

“  Is  it  thou — my  keeper !”  said  she,  bitterly  ; 
“  thou  art  watchful  over  thy  thrall.  Let  me 
go— I  hate  thee  !” 

“  I  know  it — I  know  now  that  thou  dost  not 
love  me  ;  but  that  thou  hatest  me  is  hard.” 

There  was  something  in  Olof’s  tone  so  no¬ 
ble,  and  so  deep  a  sorrow,  that  even  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  it  made  an  impression  on  Siri.  More 
mildly,  but  petulantly,  she  demanded, 

“  Why  dost  thou  constitute  thyself  my  gaol¬ 
er  !” 

“  Because,”  he  answered,  “  that  thou  may- 
est  always  know  that  thou  hast  near  thee — a 
friend ;  some  one  who  will  always  love  thee, 
though  thou  lovest  another.” 

“  Thou  wilt  be  my  friend  and  my  watcher 
at  the  same  time,”  said  Siri ;  “  and  if  I  deceive 
thee !” 

“  That  thou  shalt  not,”  said  Olof,  with  firm 
and  open  gaze  upon  her  ;  “  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is,  Siri,  but  I  cannot  believe  evil  of  thee. 
There  is  an  innocence  upon  thy  brow,  and  in 
thy  look,  which  cannot  deceive.  What  cause 
may  induce  thee  to  act  as  thou  dost,  I  cannot 
understand  ;  but  one  thing  I  know,  and  that  is 
that  I  will  protect  thee,  and  therefore  have  I 
desired  to  keep  watch  over  thee.” 

“  Therefore  ?  Olof,  thou  art  a  noble  man  ! 
I  will  not  deceive  thee.” 

“Yet  thou  hast  already  done  it,”  thought 
Olof,  “  or,  rather,  I  have  deceived  myself  when 
I  believed — Ah,  folly,  folly!”  And  Olof  re¬ 
pressed  in  his  eyes  a  tear.  Hie  first  love,  his 
glad  dream,  his  youthful  imagination,  were  in¬ 
deed  crushed ;  but  the  stars  of  heaven  never 
beamed  above  a  purer  youthful  soul  than  was 
Olof’s  at  this  moment. 

“  My  head  burns,  beats  so  !”  said  Siri,  as  she 
knelt  down  on  the  shore  :  “  take  water  in  thy 
hand,  Olof,  and  throw  it  on  my  forehead." 

He  did  so. 

“  Ah,  that  is  beautiful !”  said  Siri ;  “it  is  as 
if  thou  threw  moonlight,  mild,  tranquillising 
moonlight  over  me.  It  is  thy  friendship,  Olof, 
which  makes  the  water  so  soothing  and  de¬ 
licious.  Thanks,  good  Olof!” 

“  Yes,  my  friendship  is  moonshine,  but  an¬ 
other’s  love  is  sunshine,”  thought  Olof,  still 
somewhat  bitterly. 

“  Olof,”  said  Siri,  solemnly,  when  she  had 
recovered  herself,  and  as  she  arose,  “  to-mor¬ 
row  night — hearest  thou ! — to-morrow  night  I 
must  see  him  again  !” 

Olof  felt  as  if  stung  by  a  serpent. 

“  Must  /”  exclaimed  Siri,  “  mark  thou  that : 
the  happiness  of  my  life  and  another’s  depend 
upon  it.  I  must  see  and  speak  with  him,  but 
for  the  last  time  for  a  long  while.  On  Ting- 
gnas*  I  will  meet  him  :  I  have  promised  it.  You 
may  prevent  it,  if  you  keep  me  confined,  but 
then— I  shall  go  mad  !” 

“  I  will  accompany  thee,”  said  Olof,  stoutly. 

“  But  thou — thou  must  not — ” 

*  A  headland  overgrown  with  pine-trees,  where  the  Da¬ 
le!/  discharges  itself  into  the  Silia. 
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“  I  understand,”  interrupted  Olof,  “  I  must 
not  come  near,  not  hear — good  !  I  promise  for 
this  time  to  stand  at  a  distance,  so  long  as  I ...  . 
have  thee  in  sight,  but  if  I  lose  sight  of  thee, 
then—” 

“  Thou  shalt  see  me.  I  will  neither  fly  nor 
hide  myself  from  thee.  Would  to  God  that  I 
could  but  tell  thee  all,  shew  thee  all  that  is  in 
my  heart  !” 

There  was  an  expression  of  truth  and  inno¬ 
cence  in  these  words  of  Siri,  which  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  took  away  all  doubt  and  all  uncertainty 
out  of  Olof’s  heart.  He  threw  his  arm,  in 
brotherly  affection,  about  Siri’s  waist,  she 
leaned  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  He  who  had 
seen  them  thus  wander  gently  up  towards  the 
parsonage,  so  young,  so  handsome,  so  united, 
could  little  have  augured  that  they  now  felt 
themselves  separated  for  ever. 

Olof  accompanied  Siri  up  to  her  room,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  her,  when  the  door 
flew  hastily  open,  and  Mrs.  Ingeborg  entered, 
evidently  in  a  most  agitated  state  of  mind. 
She  went  to  Siri  and  clasped  her  almost  violent¬ 
ly  in  her  arms,  saying — 

“  Girl,  girl,  for  God’s  sake,  for  thine  and  for 
my  sake,  reflect,  reflect !  Thy  mother — thy 
mother  once  acted  as  frowardly  as  this ;  be¬ 
lieved  herself  innocent  and  strong  as  thou  dost, 
and  did — what  she  had  cause  bitterly  to  repent 
of  her  whole  life  !  Thy  mother — God  forgive 
me  !  I  hardly  know  what  I  say,  but  if  thou  wilt 
not  kill  me,  then,  do  not  make  thyself  wretch¬ 
ed  !” 

Siri  tore  herself  out  of  the  arms  which  con¬ 
vulsively  enclosed  her,  and  stood  still  some  pa¬ 
ces  distant  from  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  pale  and  rigid, 
fixing  upon  her  a  dark,  inquiring  glance. 

“  Hast  thou  not  one  word-^-not  one  kind 
word — not  one  single,  single  word  of  comfort 
to  give  me  1”  asked  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  with  a  heart¬ 
breaking  expression. 

Siri  was  silent ;  she  was  as  if  transformed 
to  marble. 

“  Oh,  my  God !”  said  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  gazed 
awhile  imploringly  in  agonised  inquiry  at  the 
dumb  and  rigid  girl,  wrung  her  hands  in  silence, 
and — went. 

“  Siri !  thou  art  dreadful !”  said  Olof,  as  with 
amazement  and  almost  terror  he  regarded  her. 

“  I  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God,” 
said  Siri,  slowly,  “  and  no  one  besides  Him  has 
a  right  to  judge  me.  Leave  me  now,  Olof. 
To-morrow  night,  at  this  hour,  I  will  await 
thee  on  the  shore.” 

And  with  this  she  turned  away.  Olof,  too, 
departed  with  his  soul  in  the  wildest  uproar, 
with  a  secret  rage  at  the  power  which  he  felt 
that  the  strange  girl  exerted  over  him.  As  He 
descended  the  stairs,  and  passed  the  door  of 
his  step-mother,  he  felt  powerfully  drawn  to 
go  in ;  to  see  her  and  to  speak  a  few  words 
with  her.  He  opened  the  door  softly.  She  sat 
there  alone,  still  with  the  deepest  pain  visible 
on  her  countenance,  and  her  hands  pressed 
against  her  bosom. 

Olof  went  forward,  fell  on  his  knees  before 
her,  and  said — 

“  My  mother,  speak — speak  with  me  !  I  can¬ 
not  see  thee  thus !” 

Mrs.  Ingeborg  took  his  head  between  her 
hands,  looked  him  long  in  the  full,  warm  eyes, 


and  said  finally,  “  0  !  if  Heaven  has  denied  me 
a  daughter,  yet  it  has  given  me  a  son  !”  She 
kissed  the  youth’s  forehead,  looked  again  long 
into  his  eyes  penetratingly,  as  if  she  looked  into 
his  very  soul.  Thereupon  she  clasped  his  head 
silently  to  her,  and  said,  “  We  must  have  pa¬ 
tience,  my  son,  we  must  bear  it !  It  cannot  be 
otherwise.  Thou  shalt  help  me.” 

And  by  his  mother’s  heart  there  came  a  still¬ 
ness  over  the  youth’s  soul.  He  became  at 
once  patient  and  strengthened  in  his  mind.  He 
felt  that  he  was  understood  by  her.  They  said 
no  more,  but  beautiful  and  consoling  was  the 
moment  for  both. 

The  next  night  there  glid  a  little  boat  over 
the  waves  of  the  Silja  from  Mora,  and  in  the 
direction  of  Tinggnas  headland,  which,  with  its 
dark  pine-trees,  shot  darkly  out  into  the  trans¬ 
parent,  moonlit  lake.  Silent  were  the  strokes 
of  the  oars  which  clove  its  calm  mirror  ;  silent 
and  pale  were  the  two  young  people  who  sat 
in  the  boat,  opposite  to  each  other,  with  down¬ 
cast,  dark  glances. 

An  hour  afterwards  glid  the  same  boat  over 
the  lake  back  towards  Mora  ;  and  the  two  young 
people  who  sat  therein,  were,  as  before,  silent 
and  pale,  like  shadows  in  the  ancient  Hades, 
when  they  were  conveyed  over  the  silent  sur¬ 
face  of  the  Styx  to  their  judgment. 


SUNDRIES. 

The  day  after  Siri  lay  in  a  burning  fever. 
She  fell  into  a  short  but  violent  sickness,  which 
made  her  friends  alarmed  for  her  life,  but  as¬ 
sembled  them  in  affection  around  her  bed. 
During  a  few  days  she  was  delirious,  and  fre¬ 
quently  during  that  time  exclaimed,  “I  stand 
beneath  God’s  judgment !”  But  there  was  some¬ 
times  a  calm  and  touching  joy  in  her  expression 
which  more  than  any  thing  called  forth  a  per¬ 
suasion  of  her  innocence,  and  flung  an  auspi¬ 
cious  veil  over  what  had  recently  passed.  To 
this  was  added,  that  Siri,  during  this  illness, 
and  when  the  danger  of  it  was  gone  by,  was 
altered  in  mind.  She  was  now  mild,  affection¬ 
ate,  and  grateful  for  the  smallest  service,  the 
slightest  evidence  of  tenderness.  Never  had 
she  been  more  amiable ;  and,  in  consequence, 
all  excitement  involuntarily  subsided;  all  gen¬ 
tle  sympathies  were  quickened  ;  but  gladness 
was  gone  from  the  house. 

“  I  cannot  comprehend  how  it  is  with  me,” 
said  Brigitta,  one  day.  “  I  feel  so  odd,  so  de¬ 
jected.  My  soul  lies  actually  topsy-turvy.  I 
must  raise  my  spirits  with  a  little  wangling 
with  my  curate.  But  the  mischief  of  it  is,  that 
when  he  looks  at  me  with  his  honourable,  in¬ 
nocent  eyes,  I  fall  out  of  all  my  conceits. 
Whence  shall  we  get  a  little  steel  and  pepper 
into  one,  in  this  miserable  world  1  And  thou 
too,  Lasse,  lookest  quite  tender,  like  boiled 
stock-fish,*  or  like  over-soaked  salmon.” 

But  now  came  the  curate,  hastening  with  an 
unusually  excited  and  lively  smile,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  Brigitta.  she  said — 

“  Well,  it  is  rather  apropos  to  look  like  a 
fresh  winter,  when  the  whole  house  is  in  trou- 


*  A  peculiar  dish  in  Sweden,  where  the  fish  is  buried 
some  time  in  ashes  before  it  is  boiled. 
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ble  and  care !  I  can  no  longer  endure  this 
world,  Godelius  !  I  am  thinking  of  quitting  it. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  go  into  a  nun¬ 
nery.  I  will  be  Saint  Brigitta  the  second  !” 

“  Then  thou  must  have  eight  children  first, 
my  little  Brittgen !”  said  the  curate,  smiling 
humorously. 

“  No,  that  is  unworthy,”  burst  out  Brigitta, 
“  thus  to  ridicule  the  feelings  of  a  human  being  ! 
And  who  bade  thee  call  me  Brittgen  1  Brittgen 
is  not  my  name  at  all ;  I  do  not  choose  to  be 
called  Brittgen,  and  least  of  all  will  I  be  thy 
Brittgen  !  Dost  thou  hear  1  I  break  off  with 
thee,  Godelius.  I  will  be  a  nun  ;  I  will  go  into 
a  convent.  Yes,  positively  !” 

“  Nay,  what  sort  of  a  humour  is  my  little  old 
woman  in  to-day  1” 

“  Old  woman  !  Am  I  an  old  woman  1  If  thou 
talkest  nonsense  to  me  thus — yes,  there  will 
occur  something  dreadful.  But  I  will  not  quar¬ 
rel  with  thee  now.  I  will  go  into  a  nunnery !” 

“  That  shalt  thou  do,  my  heart’s  child,”  said 
the  curate,  with  the  greatest  composure,  “  if 
thou  wilt  only  first  read  me  this  letter,  and  tell 
me  what  I  ought  to  do.”  ' 

And  he  put  into  Brigitta’s  hand  a  letter,  the 
contents  of  which  were,  that  he  was  appointed 
to  the  situation  of  lecturer  on  Greek  and  He¬ 
brew  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Westeras,*  and  a 
request  was  added  that  he  would  this  autumn 
enter  upon  it. 

When  Brigitta  had  read  the  letter,  she  raised 
her  hands,  and  cried — 

“And  thou  askest  me  what  thou  shalt  do! 
God  grant  that  thou  be  quite  right  in  thy  sen¬ 
ses  !  Is  that  a  thing  to  question  about  1  Ac¬ 
cept  it,  say  I ;  lay  hold  of  it  with  hand  and  foot ; 
lay  hold  of  it  with  all  the  might  thou  hast ;  I 
will  help  thee.  Thou,  a  lector  in  Westeras ! 
And  I,  I  will  be  thy  assistant,  thy  deputy  teach¬ 
er  ;  I  shall  be  quite  as  clever  and  as  versed  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew  as  I  am  in  Latin.  Ah  ! 
we  shall  be  a  professorship  together!”  And 
Brigitta  danced  round  in  rapture  with  her  tall 
curate,  who,  struggling  to  release  himself,  ob¬ 
served — 

“  But  thou  wilt  really  go  into  a  nunnery  !” 

“Ah,  but  I  shall  consider  about  it  awhile. 
Just  now  I  have  no  time  to  think  of  it.  Now  I 
must  think  of  thy  lectureship,  thy  removal,  and 
settling,  and — ” 

“  And  of  our  wedding !”  added  the  curate, 
smiling  very  roguishly. 

“  Yes,  and  of  our  wedding — next  spring  ;  for 
before  I  shall  not  marry.  Now  don’t  look  so 
dissatisfied,  my  little  old  man  ;  I  will  tell  thee 
all  my  reasons  ;  but  now  I  am  so  glad,  that  I’m 
not  very  clear  either  about  them  or  myself. 
Just  now  I  was  as  sad  as  a  raven,  and  now  I 
am  as  merry  as  a  lark.  And  so  oughtest  thou 
to  be  too.  Good  gracious,  what  a  long  face  ! 
Is  it  a  lark  that  looks  in  this  fashion  1  Defend 
me  from  such  a  lark  physiognomy  !  Well,  now, 
God  be  praised  [  it  clears  up !  Ah,  Godelius, 
how  good  is  our’ Lord  !” 

“  That  He  is,  that  He  is  !  But  thou,  Brigit¬ 
ta,  thou  art  abominable.  Why  wilt  thou  not 
marry  this  autumn,  and  go  with  me!” 

“  Oh,  that  I  will  tell  thee,  my  little,  dear  old 
fellow  It  is  because  I — thou  seest  that  I  cast 


*  Corresponding-  with  professor  at  a  college. 


down  my  eyes — because  I  am  wanted  here  in 
the  house.  Aunt  wants  me,  Siri  wants  me, 
and  I  don’t  want  to  leave  them  now  that — ” 

“  But  I — I  want  thee,  too,  Brigitta  ;  and  thou 
art  my  faithfully  betrothed  wife,  and  it  stands 
in  the  Bible,  a  woman  shall  leave  all  and  be 
near  her  husband.” 

“  Ah !  that  the  learned  should  quote  Scrip¬ 
ture  wrong  way  first.  In  this  manner  which 
thou  sayest  it  does  not  stand  in  the  Bible,  but 
it  stands  that  ‘  a  man  shall  leave  father  and 
mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife.’  That  is  how 
it  stands.  Be  so  kind  as  to  open  at  the  second 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Moses.  But  listen 
to  me,  Godelius,  and  be  kind  and  reasonable. 
It  doeq  not  stand  well  here  in  the  house,  that 
thou  canst  see  as  well  as  I ;  and  I  have  a  feel¬ 
ing  that,  sooner  or  later,  there  will  be  here 
some  great  unhappiness.  I  cannot  leave  my 
charming  aunt  and  my  little  Siri — the  naughty 
girl ! — in  the  gloom  and  the  disorder  in  which 
they  now  are.  I  must  first  see  that  it  becomes 
clear  for  them,  and  help  towards  it  all  that  I 
can.  But  in  the  meantime  I  will  sew  and  put 
in  order  a  heap  of  things  for  our  establishment, 
and  at  spring — yes,  by  then  I  feel  persuaded 
that  in  one  way  or  another,  it  will  have  be¬ 
come  clear  and  tranquil  in  this  house,  and  then 
I  can  quit  it  with  a  good  conscience.  In  the 
meantime  I  will  accompany  thee  to  Westeras 
this  autumn,  for  I  am  fain  to  see  how  it  goes 
with  thee  there,  and  I  think  of  haranguing  the 
bishop  and  consistorium,  and  perhaps  the  whole 
corpus  of  the  Gymnasium,  if  the  spirit  falls 
upon  me,  because  they  have  chosen  thee,  and 
that  they  may  properly  understand  what  a  man 
thou  art,  and  what  a  jewel  of  a  wife  thou  hast 
got.  And  then  I  must  see  about  thy  lodgings 
lor  the  winter,  and  then  we  will  look  out  rooms 
for  us  at  spring.  Ah,  Godelius  !  only  a  little 
dwelling  of  three  rooms — for  thy  old  mother 
shall  have  one  of  them,  or  otherwise  we  should 
have  sufficient  with  two — three  rooms  and  a 
kitchen,  on  the  sunny  side,  and  a  little  garden, 
be  it  ever  so  little,  where  thou  canst  sit  and 
smoke  thy  pipe  iru  the  fresh  air,  under  green 
trees,  and  where  I  can  have  a  few  flowers  and 
a  few  green  herbs  for  our  house-keeping.” 

“Listen,  Brigitta!”  exclaimed  the  curate, 
with  sudden  inspiration  ;  “  listen  to  what  I 
say !  We  wed  this  autumn,  and — -we  take 
Siri  with  us  to  our  new  abode.  She  needs  to  go 
hence,  and  when  she  is  away,  all  will  become 
calm  again  in  the  house.  So  that  is  best  for  all.” 

Brigitta  stood  quitd  astonished.  “  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,”  said  she,  at  length,  “  that  thou  some¬ 
times  hast  ideas,  which  I  fancy  thou  gettest 
from  the  moon,  or  rather  from  the  sun,  for 
they  are  perfectly  luminous.  And  the  more  I 
think  upon  this  plan,  the  brighter  does  it  beam 
into  me,  as  the  very  best  and  wisest  that  we 
can  hit  upon.  And  because  thou  hast  thus 
thought  of  Siri,  I  must  really  kiss  thee  !  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  will  be  tight  work  to  get  every  thing 
so  soon  into  order ;  and  if  all  be  not  in  order, 
why  something  m"ay  remain  in  disorder,  and 
yet  it  shall  be  done,  for  the  matter  is  and  shall 
be  excellent.  Agreed,  my  dear  old  fellow — if 
Siri  consent,  then  it  may  be  as  thou  wilt.” 

The  curate  made  a  great  leap,  and  looked — 
not  exactly  like  a  lark,  but  like  the  happiest 
man  under  the  sun.  In  the  meantime,  it  was 
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settled  between  him  and  Brigitta,  that  as  soon 
as  Sir!  should  be  perfectly  well,  the  proposi¬ 
tion  should  be  communicated  to  her  and  the 
family. 

When  Siri  was  on  the  path  of  convales¬ 
cence,  joy  began  again  to  lift  his  wings  in  the 
home  at  Mora,  stimulated  thereto  by  Brigitta 
and  her  brother,  who  of  late,  during  Siri’s  ill¬ 
ness,  and  as  V alborg  scarcely  ever  left  her  room, 
had  altogether  lost  his  good  spirits,  so  that  he 
even  had  ceased  to  sing  his  favourite  air  in 
pleasure  and  trouble.  But  scarcely  was  the 
danger  over,  and  Valborg  again  visible  amongst 
the  others,  when  Lieutenant  Lasse  put  on  his 
sister’s  shawl  and  nightcap,  reclined  himself'in 
the  corner  of  the  sofa,  and  said  whiningly  : 

“  I  don’t  know  how  it  is  with  me  ;  I  feel  so 
strange.  Most  gracious  Valborg  !  attend  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  me  ;  I  am  certainly  dangerously  ill — 
have  got  either  a  galloping  consumption,  or— 
an  ague  !”  And  here  the  feigned  invalid  was 
seized  with  an  explosion  of  laughter,  which  he 
again  protested  was  a  very  dangerous  symp¬ 
tom,  might  proceed  from  the  laughing-sickness, 
and  implored  that  Valborg  would  devote  to  him 
great  attention  and  good  nursing.  But  Val¬ 
borg  smiled,  prescribed  some  medicines,  which 
Lieutenant  Lasse  declared  altogether  inappro¬ 
priate,  and  left  him  without  the  least  sympathy. 

And  true  it  is,  that  nothing  in  Lieutenant 
Lasse  called  forth  this  feeling,  and  least  of  all 
his  love,  which  was  a  sort  of  spectacle  with 
which  he  entertained  himself  and  others.  He 
proclaimed  it  with  puns,  with  fiddle,  and  dance, 
and  the  most  pathetic  pas  de  Basques,  and  you 
could  not  avoid  laughing  heartily;  and  Valborg 
was  probably  somewhat  amused  by  this,  but  not 
at  all  touched  by  a  sentiment  which  had  evi¬ 
dently  nothing  very  serious  in  it. 

Whilst  Lieutenant  Lasse  danced  and  sighed, 
and  the  rest  laughed,  Olof  went  about  silent 
and  gloomy,  roved  up  and  down  through  fields 
and  woods,  sought  petrefactions.  and  read  Plu¬ 
tarch  to  strengthen  and  steel  his  soul.  And  if 
he  found  himself  too  sad,  and  too  bitter  at 
heart,  he  sought  for  peace  by  his  mother’s  heart, 
pressed  her  hand  to  his  brow  and  to  his  bosom. 
Never  had  she  been  to  him  so  dear  and  precious 
as  now. 

But  Mrs.  Ingeborg  was  herself  now  no  long¬ 
er  what  she  had  been  before.  Her  fresh,  living 
activity  was  gone.  Either  she  seemed  driven 
as  by  a  goading  disquiet,  or  lost  herself  in 
heavy  and  gloomy  reveries. 

One  afternoon  she  stood  by  the  window  of 
the  drawing-room,  looking  towards  the  Silja, 
and  noticed  a  large,  black  cloud,  which  came 
up  over  it,  and  seemed  to  stretch  towards  Mo¬ 
ra  a  pair  of  gigantic  arms,  and  dark  forebodings 
rose  still  more  powerfully  in  her  soul.  At  this 
moment  she  felt  herself  gently  embraced  by  her 
husband,  who  asked  tenderly  : 

“  What  is  it  which  makes  my  little  woman 
look  so  melancholy,  and  which  takes  away  her 
fresh  tranquillity  1  The  girl !  is  it  not  so  1  but 
my  Ingeborg  ought  not  to  allow  her  spirits  to 
be  depressed  in  this  manner.  Have  we  not 
agreed  in  what  manner  to  treat  this  matter, 
and  -that  we  will  no  longer  dwell  anxiously 
upon  the  past!  and  does  no?  Siri’s  state  of 
mind  now  promise  us  all  good  for  the  future!” 

“Ah,  Gustaf!”  replied  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  “I 


know  not  how  it  is,  but  now  I  cannot  hope ; 
since  that  terrible  day  it  seems  as  though  a 
heavy  stone  lay  upon  my  heart.  Dost  thou 
see  the  cloud  which  advances  towards  us  so 
menacingly!  Since  a  certain  time,  I  see  al¬ 
ways  such  a  cloud  above  us,  and  a  foreboding 
of  misfortune  never  quits  me.” 

“  And  if  a  cloud  ascends  above  us,  yes,  and 
descends  too,  what  is  there  so  terrible  in  it ! 
Have  we  not  passed  through  much  together ; 
many  a  heavy  day,  many  a  bitter  sorrow,  and 
do  we  not  stand  here,  heart  to  heart,  as  on  our 
wedding-day!  Cloud!  my  courageous,  free- 
spirited  woman  ought  not  now,  more  than  for¬ 
merly,  to  allow  herself  to  be  terrified  at  a  cloud. 
Let  us  only  be  glad  and  cheerful-hearted,  and 
trouble  not  ourselves  about  a  threatening  cloud, 
and  we  shall  see  it  will  pass  over.” 

Mrs.  Ingeborg  was  silent.  There  was  a  vio¬ 
lent  conflict  within  her  bosom ;  but  her  hus¬ 
band  remarked  it  not,  for  neither  in  his  was  it 
calm.  In  a  while  he  said : 

“  It  has  grieved  me,  grieved  me  deeply  about 
the  girl,  I  must  confess.  I  was  fond  of  her — 
and  I  had  confidence  in  her,  and  she  has  de¬ 
ceived  me  ;  she  like  so  many  others.  This  ex¬ 
perience  was  painful.  I  have  so  frequently 
put  faith  in  people,  and  so  often  been  deceived, 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  our  Lord’s  grace,  my 
mind  would,  perhaps,  have  become  embittered  ; 
but,  in  His  goodness,  He  gave  me  a  friend,  a 
human  soul  on  which  I  can  rest ;  in  whose  pu¬ 
rity  and  love  I  bathe  my  spirit  into  freshness 
again,  when  it  has  been  wounded  by  life  and 
the  world.  O,  Ingeborg,  my  wife,  my  beloved 
one,  if  thou  knew  what  it  is  with  a  temper  like 
mine,  with  an  experience  like  mine,  to  know 
and  feel  itself  to  possess  a  friend  in  whom  no¬ 
thing  false,  no  deception,  is  to  be  found  ;  to  be 
able  to  go  to  her,  and  lay  his  soul  in  her  hand, 
his  heart  in  her  heart,  and  to  know  that  he 
commits  them  to  his  better  self ;  a  friend  in 
whom  he  reposes  as  securely  as  in  the  bosom 
of  God  !  O  !  it  is  a  heaven,  to  be  able  to  say 
to  some  one,  ‘  Let  the  whole  world  deceive 
me,  thou  wilt  not  deceive  me.’  ” 

With  infinite  warmth  and  affection,  Norde- 
vall  pressed  his  wife  to  his  bosom.  A  burning 
tear  fell  upon  his  hand.  There  was  something 
in  this  tear  which  caused  him  to  look  into  her 
face,  and  with  terror  he  saw  there  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  devouring  anguish. 

“  Ingeborg  !”  said  he,  hastily,  “  thou  art  ill !” 

“  Yes,”  said  she,  “  my  spasm  of  the  heart !” 

“  Come  and  let  us  go  out  into  the  fresh  air,” 
said  Nordevali ;  “  thou  hast  sat  too  long  in  the 
house,  with  thy  unquiet  thoughts,  I  ought  ta 
have  thought  of  it.  Come  now,  my  little  wom¬ 
an,  and  let  us  look  at  the  harvest  together,  and 
you  told  me  some  time  ago,  that  you  would 
shew  me  a  new  piece  of  ploughing,  which  you- 
had  begun  ;  let  me  see  that  to-day.” 

Mrs.  Ingeborg  smiled  faintly,  and,  more  to 
give  her  husband  pleasure,  than  in  the  hope  of 
any  diversion  of  mind  to  herself,  she  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  the  tillage-field. 

On  the  way,  the  professor  talked  of  Olof’s 
approaching  journey  to  Fahlun,  where  he  was 
to  remain  the  winter  over ;  and  proposed  to 
his  wife,  that  they  should  all  accompany  him 
thither,  and  stay  there  a  few  weeks,  in  order 
to  see  Olof  comfortably  settled  down,  and  to 
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pay  their  respects  to  their  friends  there,  and  in 
the  country  around. 

This  proposal  gave  Mrs.  Ingeborg  much 
pleasure,  for  she  saw  in  it  a  beneficial  dissipa¬ 
tion  for  all;  and  this  journey,  which  was  to 
take  place  at  the  end  of  October,  became  a  vivid 
topic  of  conversation  to  them. 

In  the  meantime  they  passed  the  fields  where 
the  golden  rye  was  piled  up  into  ricks  by  the 
active  harvest  men.  Gladly  and  in  a  friendly 
manner  did  these  salute  their  beloved  pastor 
and  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Ingeborg  felt  a  pleasure 
in  seeing  the  vigorous,  good  people,  and  the 
unusually  good  harvest. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  new  piece  of 
cultivation.  Here  the  ploughshare  tore  up  the 
grassy  sward  in  long  furrows,  and  turned  up 
its  earth  side,  which  smelt  as  sweet  and  fresh, 
as  only  the  fresh  moist  mould  can  do ;  and 
when  Mrs.  Ingeborg  pointed  out,  and  more 
exactly  staked  out  the  noble  potato-field,  which 
should  shortly  bloom  here,  she  became  quite 
animated  in  her  countenance,  and  scarcely  no¬ 
ticed  the  light  summer  rain  which  fell  smartly 
on  the  field,  while  she  and  the  professor  stood 
under  a  thick  pine-tree.  The  rain  speedily 
was  over. 

“  Where  now  is  the  threatening  cloud  which 
so  lately  frightened  thee  1”  asked  Nordevall. 

Mrs.  Ingeborg  looked  towards  the  lake,  but 
the  cloud  had  disappeared,  and  a  glittering 
rainbow  arched  itself  over  the  hills,  and  mir¬ 
rored  itself  in  the  waters  of  the  Silja.  The 
sun  shone  out  and  warmed  the  damp,  fragrant 
soil  at  the  feet  of  the  pair. 

And  for  this  time  the  cloud  was  gone  by. 

We  will  now  glance  into  Siri’s  sick  room, 
and  we  find  there  late  and  early,  night  and  day, 
Valborg,  who  has  made  herself  her  nurse,  and 
has  shewn  herself  to  be  an  excellent  one. 

In  all  circumstances,  where  human  beings 
come  into  closer  intercourse  with  each  other, 
there  arises  a  private  romance,  in  which  chan¬ 
ges  spring  up  for  good  or  for  evil,  tending  to 
closer  union  or  to  alienation,  and  all  according 
as  life's  spirits  of  light,  or  spirits  of  darkness, 
have  acquired  a  mastery  over  the  senses.  Be¬ 
tween  Siri  and  Valborg  took  place  what  we 
will  here  relate. 

Immediately  on  .Siri’s  falling  ill,  Valborg 
drew  herself  nearer  to  her,  and  watched  with 
secret  distress  the  advance  of  the  sickness. 
One  night,  when  the  crisis  had  already  passed, 
and  the  danger  was  over,  Valborg  watched  by 
Siri’s  bed  without  being  conscious  that  she 
herself  was  the  object  of  her  observation. 

“Thou  art  very  handsome,  Valborg!”  said 
Siri,  at  once,  when  Valborg  thought  she  slept, 
“  it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  at  thee  !  and  thou  art 
so  very  good,  who  art  so  careful  of  a  poor  re¬ 
jected  creature,  like  me.” 

Valborg  blushed,  but  said  nothing.  A  little 
time  after,  Siri  felt  a  kiss  and  a  hot  tear  on  the 
hand  which  hung  languidly  over  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and  she  heard  Valborg  say  : 

“  Siri,  forgive  me  !” 

And  this  from  the  proud  Valborg !  Siri 
raised  herself  in  amazement  in  the  bed,  saying, 

“  What !  what,  indeed,  have  I  to  forgive 
thee  1”  -x 

“  It  was  I  who  first  witnessed  thy  meetings 
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with  the  strange  man  ;  I  who  gave  informa¬ 
tion  ;  I  who  accused  thee.” 

Siri  was  silent  for  a  while,  and  then  said,, 
quietly, 

“  Thou  thought  thou  didst  right !  Thou  be¬ 
lieved  me,to  be  wicked  !” 

“  Yes  ;  but  now — now,  I  do  not  believe  it 
any  longer.  Canst  thou,  canst  thou  pardon 
me  1” 

“  Ah,  with  my  whole  heart !” 

Valborg  sunk  into  Siri’s  extended  arms  ;  and 
a  silent,  union  was  cemented  ;  and  two  hearts 
hitherto  closed  to  each  other,  now  opened  to 
each  other  their  life-springs. 

“  Sparks  flew  out  of  the  home  of  fire,  and, 
fell  into  the  home  of  cold  ;  then  warmth  gave 
life  to  frost,”  says  the  most  ancient  of  all  the 
northern  mythes  of  the  origin  of  life,  and  as 
the  sea  lives  in  the  drops  of  water,  so  stood 
forth  in  the  life  of  the  two  young  maidens,  the 
truth  of  the  ancient  saga  of  the  giants. 

During  Siri’s  convalescence,  it  was  Valborg 
who  read  aloud  to  her,  who  prepared  for  her 
the  dishes  which  are  at  this  time  so  delicious 
to  taste,  so  pleasant  to  present.  For  any  tint 
of  health  on  Siri’s  cheeks,  there  sprung  up  a 
joy  in  Valborg’s  heart,  and  gave  to  her  manner 
a  life,  and  expression  of  feeling  and  grace, 
which  all,  and  even  Olof  remarked,  when  he 
talked  with  her  of  the  object  of  both  their 
cares. 

When  Siri  was  just  able  to  go  out,  she  was 
supported  on  Valborg’s  arm  ;  their  growing 
intimacy  was  noticed  by  all  in  the  house. 
Lieutenant  Lasse  called  them  “the  insepara¬ 
bles.”  Brigitta  said  she  was  jealous  of  Val¬ 
borg,  and  on  the  highway  to  grow  melancholy 
about  it,  if  she  had  only  had  time  for  it.  But, 
in  part,  her  brother  was  now  constantly  about 
her,  singing, 

"  How  sad  and  short  is  this  life  of  ours , 

Let  us  sweeten  it  then  with  pleasure  ; 

and  in  part,  she  had  now  taken  up  Valborg’s 
usual  avocations  within  the  house  ;  and  it  gave 
her  much  to  think  upon, and  much  to  do.  She 
now  discovered  that  it  was  by  no  means  easy 
to  fill  Valborg’s  place;  and  that  Valborg,  be¬ 
neath  her  quiet,  almost  unobserved  activity, 
had  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  embracing, 
and  ordering  every  thing — and  that  as  wisely, 
as  carefully.  The  strong  habit  of  observation 
of  others  had  developed  in  her  an  actual  talent 
for  setting  every  thing  right.  She  was  like 
the  concealed  wheel  in  the  clock.  But  people 
think  very  little  of  this— they  look  at  the  hands. 
Yet  Mrs.  Ingeborg  had  long  done  justice  to 
Valborg’s  still  merit,  and  now  Brigitta  said, 
“This  Valborg,  depend  upon  it,  will  very  soon 
eclipse  us  all.  Some  fine  day  she  will  come 
flying  as  a  butterfly  out  of  the  chrysalis.  I  see 
now  that  she  has  wings,  though  they  lie  stilL 
folded  up.” 

But  in  Siri,  too,  there  took  place  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  a  great  change.  It  was  as  if  the  woman 
at  once  had  awakened  in  her.  The  childish 
girl  had  vanished,  as  it  were,  during  the  early 
part  of  her  illness.  She  was  more  quiet,  mild¬ 
er,  more  grateful,  and  a  certain  sadness,  a  pro- 
I  pensity,  even  in  playful  moments,  to  let  fall 
tears,  a  look,  an  expression,  a  smile  of  love  for 
all  who  surrounded  her ;  besides  a  graceful 
developement  of  the  external  form ;  all  this 
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made  her  interesting  in  a  high  degree,  and  for 
Olof  more  dangerous  than  ever,  if  he  had  seen 
her  much.  But  he  saw  her  as  seldom  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  was  generally  on  short  excursions 
into  the  country. 

The  plan  of  the  curate  and  Brigitta,  on  which 
they  so  much  felicitated  themselves,  for  Siri’s 
removal  with  them  to  Westeras,  was  stranded 
at  once  against  her  positive  wish  to  remain 
there  in  the  home,  and  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  found  herself.  On  the  contrary,  she 
expressed  a  lively  joy  in  the  prospect  6f  the 
projected  journey  to  Fahlun  ;  and  she  talked 
often  of  her  desire  to  descend  into  the  great 
and  celebrated  copper-mine  at  Fahlun. 

Brigitta  shook  her  head  at  this  longing,  and 
the  curate  pulled  a  longer  face  than  ever,  as 
the  hope  of  his  wedding  and  settling  down  to 
housekeeping  this  autumn  disappeared.  But 
Brigitta  consoled  him  with  the  prospect  of  their 
now  approaching  journey,  and  with, 

“  The  spring  doth  come,  the  trees  burst  out,”  &c. 

Having  arranged  to  meet  the  Mora  family  at 
Fahlun,  at  the  end  of  October,  Brigitta  depart¬ 
ed  with  her  curate  and  her  brother  from  Mora 
to  Westeras  in  the  early  days  of  September. 
Brigitta,  who  prepared  to  harangue  the  bishop 
in  Westeras  in  Babelish,  composed  and  read 
over  her  speech  on  the  way ;  and  Lieutenant 
Lasse  helped  her  with  it  in  order  to  counteract 
the  “  dreadful  melancholy,”  which  the  separa¬ 
tion  from  Valborg  occasioned  him,  and  which 
he  foresaw  would  accompany  him  to  the  grave, 
or  to — Westeras  ! 

When  the  lively  brother  and  sister  were 
gone,  there  fell  on  the  home  of  Mora  a  quiet 
which  now  became  more  beneficial  than  all 
gaiety.  Siri  gave  no  further  cause  of  uneasi¬ 
ness.  She  was  no  longer  out  late  in  the  even¬ 
ings  or  at  night,  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  was 
much  out  in  the  day-time  with  Valborg.  The 
hours  of  discourse  with  her  paternal  teacher 
became  to  her  continually  dearer  ;  while  he 
daily  beeame  more  pleased  with  her,  and  affec¬ 
tion  towards  her  again  warmed  his  heart.  Not 
■a  word  more  was  spoken  in  the  family  of  what 
had  disturbed  its  peace.  All  seemed  disposed 
to  comfort  and  cheer  one  another.  The  angel 
of  peace  spread  his  wings  over  the  home  of 
Mora,  and  in  their  shadow  Mrs.  Ingeborg  again 
■awaked  to  her  former  glad  life,  and  to  her  ac¬ 
tivity  for  all  and  every  thing  about  her. 

And  the  autumn  came  on,  and  the  days 
■darkened,  and  the  fires  were  lit  in  the  houses. 
Like  sable  troops  of  mourners  passed  the  hea- 
vy  grey  clouds  over  the  earth,  and  land  and 
water  assumed  the  dark  blue  colour  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  northern  landscape  when  the 
sun  is  absent.  Autumn  in  the  north  has  a 
still,  deep  melancholy  ;  but  the  ever-green  pine 
and  fir-woods  which  crown  its  mountains  and 
heights,  and  murmur  with  equal  freshness 
whether  the  summer  tribes  and  birds  sport  in 
them,  or  their  beard  flies  before  the  northern 
storm,  while  the  ravens  croak  in  the  clouds 
These  forests  take  away  every  thing  pale, 
every  thing  weak  and  hypochondriacal  from 
sadness,  and  give  it  a  stamp  of  elevation  and 
of  profound  seriousness.  The  ancient  Vala* 
breathes  under  the  veil  of  sorrow.  And  thus 
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come  days,  glorious  days,  when  the  pine  black¬ 
birds  sing  in  the  frosty  transparency  of  the 
mornings,  when  the  piled  clouds  stand  in  pur¬ 
ple  and  gold  above  the  dark  green  heights, 
when  the  air  is  light  and  elastic,  light  as  a  fly¬ 
ing  bird,  and  the  body  and  the  mind  of  man  is 
winged  with  it — days  when  the  sun  shines  in 
his  purest  splendour  over  the  many-coloured 
earth,  where  the  leaf  grows  yellow,  and  the 
bunches  of  the  mountain-ash  glow  ;  when  the 
northern  lights  flame  in  the  evening,  then  is  it 
glorious  in  the  north. 

One  splendid  September  day,  sat  Valborg 
and  Siri,  resting  in  a  wood  together  after  a 
long  ramble.  They  had  conversed  about  their 
childhood,  their  parents  ;  and  their  communi¬ 
cations  had  not  been  glad,  although  Siri’s  rela¬ 
tions  of  her  enterprises  and  adventures  had 
occasioned  many  a  hearty  laugh.  Valborg's 
disclosures  could  call  forth  nothing  of  the  kind. 
A  more  joyless,  wearisome  life  than  hers  it 
were  scarcely  possible  to  conceive ;  and  the 
mental  thraldom  in  which  her  youth  passed 
may  explain,  in  a  great  measure,  her  reserved 
and  cold  manner.  Her  parents  had  married 
purely  for  worldly  considerations,  without  at¬ 
tachment  or  serious  reflection  on  the  union 
into  which  they  entered  ;  and  their  life  became 
a  succession  of  little  bitternesses  and  great 
provocations.  The  daughter  born  in  this  home 
enjoyed  no  sunshine  of  affection  on  her  cradle. 
Her  egotistical  and  exacting  parents  gave  her 
no  warmth,  but  demanded  from  her  obedience, 
and  a  strict  fulfilling  of  her  duties  towards 
them.  Often  did  there  pass  through  Valborg’s 
soul,  the  query,  whether  a  marriage  of  this 
sort,  however  sanctioned  by  the  forms  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  the  church,  was  not  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  sins  against  our  Lord’s  rule  on  the 
earth.  But  she  suppressed  this  query,  as  all 
others,  in  proud  bitterness.  Disposed  by  na¬ 
ture  to  reserve,  she  became  changed  by  her 
education,  as  it  were,  to  a  mummy.  Thus  she 
had  lived  without  living,  till  the  deaths  o.f  her 
parents,  which  followed  rapidly  one  upon  the 
other,  loosened  her  chains,  and  conducted  her 
into  a  more  beautiful  sphere  of  existence  ;  but 
two-and-twenty  years’  habit  in  combination 
with  a  disposition,  not  by  nature  very  accessi¬ 
ble,  had  engrained,  as  it  were,  a  petrefaction 
into  her  disposition,  and  some  violent  shocks 
must  take  place  before  it  open  itself  to  milder 
influences. 

The  two  young  girls  had  been  silent  awhile, 
when  Siri  all  at  once  exclaimed, 

“Valborg!  thou  hast  certainly  never  been 
in  love  !  Thou  art  too  calm,  too  sensible  !” 

A  low  tremulous  “  ah  !”  from  the  lips  of 
Valborg  answered  Siri's  question  ;  and  a  glance 
from  her  large,  beautiful  eyes  seemed  to  open 
up  an  abyss  of  concealed  fire.  Siri  was  struck 
with  astonishment  at  this  expression  in  Val¬ 
borg’s  glance  ;  and  when  she  saw  the  sudden¬ 
ly  flushing  colour  at  once  fade  from  her  cheeks, 
then  a  new  light  broke  upon  Siri.  Affection¬ 
ately  she  embraced  Valborg,  and  whispered, 
“  Valborg  !  thou  Invest— thou  lovest  Olof.  i 
have  heard  thee  of  nights  when  thou  slept  ut¬ 
ter  his  name !” 

Siri  felt  Valborg  tremble  ;  she  felt  her  cold 
lips  upon  her  cheek.  But  not  a  word  said 
Valborg — she'  sat  pale  and  speechless. 
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""■Have  I  wounded  thee?”  whispered  Siri. 
Oh,  don’t  be  vexed  !” 

Valborg  made  an  attempt  to  speak.  A  bitter 
shade  of  pain  passed  over  her  usually  so  tran¬ 
quil  aspect.  At  length  she  said  with  emphasis, 
Siri !  promise  me,  righteously,  that  he  never 
cornes  to  know  what  thou  imagines!,  Never  ! 
no,  never  shall  he  know  what  I  feel.  ” 

“  But,  Valborg,  he  also  is  attached  to  thee  !” 
“  No,  he  is  not !  I  have  never  been,  and 
never  shall  be,  loved  by  any  one.  A  spell  is 
upon  my  life,  which  dooms  me  to  solitude  and 
silence ;  an  iron  hand  grasps  my  soul.  O  Siri ! 
thou  who  captivatest  all  hearts,  thou  who  play- 
est  in  the  sunshine  of  human  favour,  thou  who, 
when  thou  wilt,  callest  forth  smiles  and  tears, 
thou  canst  not  know,  canst  not  understand 
how  it  feels  to  be  so  sealed  up.  To  know 
yourself  doomed  never  to  be  understood,  never 
loved ;  and  that  because  one  is  not  amiable, 
because  one  is  dumb,  because  the  life  of  the 
heart  and  the  heart’s  tongue  are  bound  by  hard 
hands!”  And  Valborg  wept  bitterly.  Siri  had 
never  seen  her  thus.  And  how  eloquent  did 
she  now  become  in  order  to  console  Valborg  ; 
to  describe  all  her  superior  advantages,  her 
beauty,  her  nobleness  of  mind,  and  how  amia¬ 
ble  she  was,  and  how  amiable  she  would  appear 
if  she  only  confided  thoroughly  in  her  power, 
and  how,  already,  that  which  was  in  her  was 
discerned,  and  how  even  Olof — 

But  here  Valborg  interrupted  her,  saying, 

“  Oh,  Siri,  do  not  talk  of  that !  I  neither 
can  nor  will  make  a  fool  of  myself.  If  I  were 
a  flint,  or  a  cloud-shape,  or  .  .  .  thy  shoe-string, 
I  should  be  of  far  more  value  to  Olof  than  I 
now  am.  I  cannot  be  so  blind,  nor  thou  either, 
as  not  to  see  that  his  heart,  his  love,  belong 
alone  to  thee.” 

Siri  was  silent  awhile,  and  then  said, 

“  The  heart  can  change ;  and  his  must  change, 
for  he  wishes  it,  and  I  wish  it  too.” 

“  I  have  never  felt  attachment  for  any  one 
besides,  in  the  whole  world !”  said  Valborg, 
whose  heart,  once  awakened,  seemed  to  press 
for  utterance.  “  Ever  since  we  were  children 
and  played  together,  on  the  estate  of  my  pa¬ 
rents,  have  I  been  fascinated  by  him  ;  and  ev- 
~ery  time  that  I  have  seen  him,  again  have  I 
become  more  deeply  fascinated  by  him.  And 
now,  as  I  see  him  expand  into  manhood,  so 
rich  in  endowment,  so  handsome  !  Ah  !  how 
poor,  how  contracted  have  I  felt  myself  beside 
him,  and  ....  beside  thee.  Yes,  I  have  been 
bitter  against  thee,  and  hated  thee  for  the  bit¬ 
terness  that  I  felt.  But  since  thou  hast  been 
Bear  to  me,  all  is  so  changed.  I  think  that 
now  I  could  willingly  see  you  happy  together.” 

“  But  now,'1  said  Siri,  “  that  is  more  than 
ever  impossible  ;  and— Valborg!  I  feel  a  per¬ 
suasion  that  Olof  will  yet  love  thee,  and  that 
thou  wilt  be  happy  with  him.” 

“No,  no,”  said  Valborg,  shaking  her  head, 
“  and  I  shall  learn  to  bear  his  indifference,  and 
I  fancy  that  this  will  be  easier  to  me  hereafter. 
But,  Siri,  we  speak  no  more  on  this  subject — 
promise  me  that ;  and  let  no  one — no  one,  sus¬ 
pect  what  thou  now  knowest !  I  will  not  be 
pitied  by  any  one,  and  least  of  all  by  him  ;  rather 
would  I  sink  alive  into  the  earth.  But  thou, 
Siri,  how  is  it  possible  that  thou — dost  not  love 
Olof?” 


“  I  love  him,”  said  Siri,  “  but  it  is  not  with 
the  passion  of  love,  from  all  that  I  can  conceive 
of  this  feeling.  Perhaps  I  should  have  done, 
if  my  feelings  and  thoughts  had  not  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  another  object :  the  giant  in  the  Mid- 
dagsberg — thou  knowest.” 

“  Siri,  how  canst  thou  jest  on  this  subject, 
and  that  at  this  moment?” 

“  Pardon  me,  I  meant  no  ill.  I  am  so 
thoughtless !” 

“  I  have  given  thee  my  heart’s  innermost 
secret,  Siri,  and  thou — thou  wilt  not  give  me 
thine !” 

Siri  turned  rapidly  pale,  and  said, 

“  It  is  not  my  own,  Valborg,  or  in  truth  it 
should  already  have  been  thine  ;  but  the  weal, 
perhaps  the  life  of  another  depends  upon  its 
continuing  a  secret,  and  a  solemn  oath  binds 
me.” 

“  Good,”  said  Valborg,  breaking  off ;  “then 
we  will  speak  no  more  of  it.  Let  us  now  go 
to  our  patients.” 

And  the  two  young  doctresses  continued  their 
walk  to  the  remote  dwellings,  whither  the  care 
of  the  official  doctor  seldom  arrives. 

In  the  evening,  when  Siri  was  alone  in  her 
little  room,  she  took  out  a  note-book  which 
contained  several  loose  papers.  Many  a  quiet 
morning  and  evening  had  she  already  wet  these 
leaves  with  her  tears,  and  thus  did  she  now  as 
she  read  the  following 

NOTES. 

Sixteen  years  ago  there  lay  a  certain  pris¬ 
oner  condemned  to  death  in  the  Smedjegard.* 
A  friend  paid  him  a  secret  visit ;  it  was  the 
evening  before  his  execution.  He  was  already 
conducted  into  the  cell  where  the  condemned 
are  placed  previous  to  execution  ;  it  lies  close 
to  the  chapel  of  Smedjegard.  But  what  a 
chapel !  Neglect  and  an  unchristian  mind 
could  not  have  made  it  worse.  The  room  of 
the  condemned  man  was  no  better  ;  it  was 
filthy,  naked,  and  hideous.  A  huge  picture  hung 
there — Christ  upon  the  cross— from  the  worth¬ 
lessness  of  the  painter,  a  ghastly  shape  Did 
the  Merciful  One  desire  that  from  His  cross 
only  horror  should  go  forth  to  the  sinner  who 
looks  up  to  Him  for  consolation?  I  looked 
round,  to  see  whether  there  were  any  thing  in 
the  room  which  might  awaken  the  mind,  and 
call  up  a  pious  sorrow  or  a  sentiment  of  solace 
— something  which  might  make  an  elevating 
and  salutary  impression  upon  him  who  had 
here  to  prepare  for  bis  final  and  violent  exit. 
But  no,  there  was  nothing !  The  clergyman 
who  was  present  in  accordance  with  his  duty, 
a  man  of  well-meaning  mind  but  of  weak  en¬ 
dowments,  had  been  able  to  awaken  in  the 
prisoner  w'ho  lay  there  no  remorse,  and  no  bet¬ 
ter  desires.  The  prisoner  thought  of  nothing 
less  than  of  dying  ;  he  was  young  and  tall,  and 
strong  as  a  giant ;  he  thought  of  grappling  with 
the  hangman,  and  making  his  escape.  The 
friend  who  now  visited  him  was  to  assist  him 
in  this  enterprise.  With  a  few  wild,  daring- 
fellows,  he  was  to  follow  to  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution,  and  there  await  the  hour.  The  crimi¬ 
nal  and  his  friend,  as  criminal  as  himself,  but 
more  favoured  by  fortune— for  he  had  been 
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happy  enough  to  escape  the  hands  of  justice — 
now  concerted  the  whole  scheme. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing,  in  the  early  dawn,  the  prisoner  was  led 
out  of  the  gaol,  followed  by  an  innumerable 
throng  of  spectators  :  he  carried  his  head  high, 
looked  boldly  round  on  the  people,  and  said 
“  they  should  see  a  merry  dance.” 

The  friend,  accompanied  by  his  men,  follow¬ 
ed,  well  disguised,  in  the  midst  of  the  multi¬ 
tude.  It  was  a  beautiful  October  day ;  the  sun 
was  bright  and  clear,  and  deep  blue  played  the 
water,  and  the  trees  on  the  shores  shone  in 
autumnal  splendour,  and  the  Skargard*  lay  in 
the  morning  light  with  its  rocks  and  its  fir- 
woods  so  fresh  and  fragrant ;  and  all  this  was 
beheld  as  the  procession  advanced  along  the 
endless  Goth  Street ;  and  the  friend  of  the  con¬ 
demned  man  thought,  “  If  it  were  now  I  who 
for  the  last  time  looked  on  this  glorious  earth 
— if  it  were  I  who  now  went  to  be  hanged  !” 

When  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  drove  with 
his  mother  from  their  villa  in  the  suburbs  of 
Stockholm  into  the  city,  through  the  Skans 
Gate,  there  was  a  place  upon  the  road,  at  some 
distance  outside  of  the  gate,  where  he  always 
gazed  into  the  wood  on  the  right  hand,  at  once 
with  curiosity  and  a  terrified  glance  ;  for  there, 
in  the  wood,  gleamed  forth  three  tall  white 
chimneys,  over  the  tops  of  the  trees— “  chim¬ 
neys,”  his  mother  called  them,  but  he  knew 
well  that  they  stood  upon  the  gallows,  and  that 
they  were  posts  on  which  malefactors  were 
hanged ;  and  when  the  boy  saw  them  he  be¬ 
came  filled  with  awe,  and  shuddered  ;  and  nev¬ 
er  did  he  see  Swedish  bank-notes  with  their 
inscription,  “  He  who  forges  imitations  of  these 
notes  will  be  hanged,”  without  thinking  of  the 
white  pillars  in  the  wood.  Farther  on  in  life 
he  was  to  gaze  on  them  more  nearly. 

The  procession  of  death  issued  from  Goth 
Street :  the  name  of  the  street  is  derived  from 
that  of  the  first  criminal  who  passed  along  it 
to  execution.  In  the  street  is  a  public-house, 
into  which  the  culprit  is  taken  to  drink  a  glass 
of  strengthening  drink  on  the  way.  It  was 
the  case  now,  and  the  condemned  one  did  not 
drink  feigningly.  The  procession  then  again 
set  forward.  A  little  without  the  gate  of  Skans 
the  way  bends  to  the  left,  and  so  reaches  an 
open  place  in  the  wood,  and  here  at  once  pre¬ 
sented  itself  a  white  rotunda,  with  three  lofty 
white  pillars,  and  cross-beams  and  hooks,  and 
at  the  entrance  an  iron  door,  on  which  some 
one,  in  devilish  mockery,  had  written  in  large 
letters,  “  Goth’s  Villa.”  And  here,  through 
the  iron  door  into  the  villa,  passed  the  con¬ 
demned  one  with  the  hangman,  and  vanished 
from  all  eyes,  while  the  people  stood  in  dense 
crowds  on  all  the  hills  around.  But  nearer 
and  nearer  drew  the  friend  with  his  men, 
awaiting  the  moment. 

At  once  there  was  heard  an  uproar  before 
the  villa,  blows,  wild  curses,  cries.  The  guard 
stormed  in,  all  became  silent,  and — the  prison¬ 
er  came  not  out !  As  quickly,  again,  his  friend 
caught  sight  of  him,  but  it  was  above  the  wall ! 
Then  fled  he  as  if  chased  by  the  Furies. 

lie  fled  from  his  home  and  his  country,  and 
lived  in  strange  lands  for  many  years  a  life  of 


adventure,  now  in  the  army,  now  on  the  boards 
of  the  theatre,  now  in  the  depths  of  the  mine, 
whichever  was  most  to  his  fancy. 

But  a  tender  tie  bound  him  to  his  native 
land  ;  and  when  he  had  caused  a  report  of  his 
death  to  be  spread,  he  wrote  to  her  whom  he 
had  passionately  loved,  and  loved  still,  to  tell 
her  that  he  lived  and  should  live  for  her  ;  but 
he  received  no  answer.  Years  passed  over, 
and  he  was  in  act  to  return  to  his  native  land 
to  seek  her  out,  when  a  traveller  from  the  place 
of  her  abode  gave  him  the  intelligence  that  she, 
his  wife,  was  become  the  wife  of  another.  On 
the  shore  where  he  stood,  the  outcast  of  his 
country  turned  round.  For  ten  years  he  drove 
to  and  fro  as  before,  but  fnore  wretched  than 
before.  Then  was  he  drawn  vehemently  home¬ 
wards.  He  was  a  father:  in  the  land  of  his 
birth  his  daughter  grew  up.  The  thought  swell¬ 
ed  in  his  bosom,  delicious  as  powerful :  he  must 
see  her,  lay  her  head  on  his  bosom,  hear  her 
call  him  father!  As  with  a  band  of  iron  this 
desire  drew  him  to  his  native  soil ;  it  drew  him 
in  defiance  of  chains  and  death.  He  went,  and 
again  saw  and  kissed  the  earth  where  his  cra¬ 
dle  had  stood,  but  where  he  never  can  find  his 
grave. 

In  Stockholm  he  again  passed  along  the  road 
which  he  had  traversed  sixteen  years  before ; 
he  again  beheld  the  deep-blue  waters,  the  trees, 
the  Skargard.  As  he  went  the  bells  of  the  city 
rang  solemnly  and  peacefully — it  was  Sunday. 
He  again  saw  the  white  rotunda,  with  the  mock¬ 
ing  inscription :  still  and  hushed  was  it  now 
there  ;  the  sun  shone  down  upon  it,  and  the 
grass  grew  green  and  joyous,  and  the  dande¬ 
lions  nodded  yellow  and  friendlily  in  the  breeze, 
by  the  steps  whose  ascent  had  been  trodden  by' 
so  many  feet  heavy  with  death. 

Recent  traces  of  an  execution  appeared  at 
some  little  distance,  and  on  the  fresh,  newly 
laid  turf  bloomed  red  flowers.  Even  to  the 
grave  of  the  malefactor  affection  finds  its  way  ! 

There  stood  a  cottage  by  the  way-side,  not 
far  off :  a  shoemaker  lived  in  it,  and  his  thir¬ 
teen  years’  old  boy,  who  opened  the  gate,  an¬ 
swered  frankly  and  honestly  the  questions  of 
the  wanderer  concerning  the  execution  of  a 
couple  of  wretched  murderers,  which  had  late¬ 
ly  taken  place  there  in  the  wood. 

People  talk  of  the  criminal’s  hardihood.  Oh 
stuff! 

Sick  at  heart,  with  an  abhorrence  of  man  and 
society,  he  marched  on. 

And  he  wandered  away  towards  Dalarna  to 
seek  his  child,  the  angel  of  innocence,  wh(V 
should  reconcile  him  to  humanity  and  to  life  ! 

In  Dalarna,  near  the  mines  of  Oster-Silfberg, 
she  was  said  to  dwell.  But  she  was  no  longer 
in  this  district.  For  two  months  she  had  been, 
in  Mora  with  her — O  my  God  ! 

He  tarried  a  day  in  this  neighbourhood,  de¬ 
tained  by  memory.  It  was  here,  here  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  now-abandoned  silver  mines, 
that  she,  the  formerly  beloved  one,  bad  dwelt 
and  bloomed,  beautiful  as  the  wild  rose.  Here 
was  it  that  they  became  acquainted  with  each 
other — here  that  they  wandered  together  in  the- 
still  summer  evenings  and  nights,  while  the 
fiery-hued  phalaene  noiselessly  flitted  around 
them,  and  the  Silene  noctiflora  opened  for  them 
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its  fragrant  chalices ;  they  also  drank  from  a 
chalice— it  was  that  of  love — young,  first,  po¬ 
tent,  and  impetuous  love. 

Her  brother-in-law  and  guardian  was  oppo¬ 
sed  to  their  love,  and  especially  to  the  lover, 
whose  already-involved  circumstances  he  was 
somewhat  aware  of.  He  forbade  him  his  house. 
But  for  him  was  his  wife,  Ingeborg’s  enthusi¬ 
astic  sister,  and  she  fell  into  the  plans  with 
which  love  and  a  desire  of  revenge  inspired 
him.  These  also  were  favoured  by  the  pride 
of  the  loved  one  irritated  by  the  despotic  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  brother-in-law.  They  agreed 
upon  a  secret  marriage,  which  should  first  be 
made  known  when  certain  circumstances  per¬ 
mitted  it,  and  when  necessity  could  effect  what 
now  was  denied.  But  what  he  meant  by  this, 
he  only  properly  understood,  not  the  innocent, 
confiding  woman,  who  committed  her  fate  to 
his  hands.  That  fate  he  would  conquer  and 
make  a  happy  one,  whilst  he  believed  tumself, 
through  his  genius  and  address,  able  to  com¬ 
mand  the  laws  of  society,  or  to  set  himself 
above  them. 

At  the  baths  of  Sather,  he  managed  to  win 
over  a  young,  enthusiastic  clergyman,  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  the  place,  to  his  plan,  which  he  repre¬ 
sented  to  him  in  the  delusive  light  in  which  he 
liimself  saw  it. 

The  general  went  a  journey.  Every  thing 
favoured  the  lovers’  objects.  The  priestly  cer¬ 
emony  removed  all  scruples  from  the  mind  of 
the  ladies,  who  had  little  knowledge  of  juridical 
circumstances.  Besides,  he  understood  how 
to  make  them  perfectly  satisfied. 

One  summer  evening  the  lovers  met  at  the 
ancient  chapel  near  these  mines.  With  lilacs 
from  a  grave  in  the  churchyard,  he  adorned  his 
bride,  and  thus  led  her  into  the  chapel,  where 
the  priest  already  awaited  them,  and  united 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High.  A  more 
beautiful  or  pure  hearted  bride  never  stood 
there  before  the  altar. 

As  they  issued  from  the  church  black  thun¬ 
der-clouds  rolled  over  the  heavens,  and  dark¬ 
ened  them.  Bat  he  heeded  them  not.  Amid 
the  roar  of  the  thunder  and  the  flashes  of  the 
lightning  he  pressed  tne  loved  one  to  his  heart, 
and  earthly  love  celebrated  his  triumph  amid 
the  clangour  of  neaven’s  hosannas. 

That  was  life ! 

There  is  a  hue  of  death  on  the  sulphur-green 
water  which  fills  these  deserted  mines,  around 
which  stand  rugged  mountain  precipices.  The 
whole  country  around  is  a  hideous  morass. 
There,  amid  stone-fields  and  water-spouts,  the 
chapel  has  stood  from  the  Catholic  times,  in 
which  she  once  stood  so  beautiful ;  but  that 
chapel  has  now  been  abandoned  for  many  years, 
open  to  man  and  beast.  A  horrible  story  of 
murder  is  connected  with  these  mines,  with 
this  black  and  decaying  house  of  prayer,  and  its 
spirit  seems  to  brood  wildly  over  the  country. 
A  pale,  sorrowful  apparition  also  wanders  there, 
the  apparition  of  a  powerful  love,  a  great  but 
brief  felicity.  It  seeks  here  its  former  paradise, 
and  finds  only  graves,  ami  desolation. 

Still  stood  the  lilac  bushes  green  in  the 
churchyard,  but  their  flowers  had  long  ago  with¬ 
ered  ....  Fool !  not  to  have  reflected  when  he 
broke  them  for  a  bride’s  garland,  that  they 


bloomed  on  a  grave !  ....  He  entered  once 
more  that  open-standing  house  of  prayer.  It 
was  more  dilapidated,  the  walls  leaned  more 
than  before  ;  the  wind  passed  more  freely 
through  the  shattered  leaden  casements.  The 
altar  before  which  she  and  he  had  stood  sixteen 
years  before  was  ready  to  tumble,  and  the  hid¬ 
eous  pictures  above  it  seemed  to  desire  to  fall 
upon  him.  Some  leaves  from  the  psalm-books 
lay  strewed  over  the  floor,  and  he  took  up  one 
of  them,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  word  of  conso¬ 
lation  or  hope,  and  read  : 

“  Eeen  Boon,  nar  nagor  wil  begifwa  sigh  i 
Achtenskap.” 

“  A  prayer  for  those  who  are  about  to  enter 
into  matrimony.” 

There  is  often  a  mockery  in  life,  which  must 
be  a  scourge  in  the  hand  of  some  wicked  spirit. 

A  half-open  chest  stood  in  the  porch  of  the 
chapel ;  he  opened  it.  There  lay  within  it  a 
mutilated  image  of  stone. 

All  was  dark  and  ugly ;  and  dark  was  the 
mind  of  the  wanderer  when  he  issued  forth. 
He  went  on  to  Mora  !  .  .  .  . 

By  the  Middagsberg,  in  a  deserted  hut  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  he  took  up  his  abode. 
They  were  not  then  at  Mora  ;  they  were  at  Sol- 
lerfin,  she  and  her  child.  Here  will  he,  as  a 
fisherman,  make  excursions,  and  visit  the  isl¬ 
ands.  He  cherished  a  fancy,  in  viking  fashion, 
of  falling  in  with  his  maiden  !  .  .  .  . 

And  he  found  again  his  daughter,  his  child; 
pressed  her  to  his  oosom ;  and  it  yet  glows 
with  love,  with  joy  and  pain  in  this  remem¬ 
brance.  An  accident  or  ...  .  why  not  1  God’s 
goodness  threw  her  into  his  arms.  He  was 
out  upon  the  lake,  heard  a  cry  for  help,  and 
rowed  towards  the  quarter  whence  it  came. 
He  saw  a  capsized  boat  and  a  young  girl  who 
was  on  the  point  of  sinking ;  she  was  sense¬ 
less,  and  blood  was  visible  on  her  temples.  He 
took  her  into  his  boat,  and  rowed  her  to  his 
dwelling.  Her  appearance,  her  age,  a  mark  by 
the  left  eye,  a  feeling  that  went  through  his 
whole  blood,  all  told  him  that  she  whom  he 
had  rescued  was — his  own  flesh  and  blood,  his 
child  !  When  he  led  her  into  his  dwelling,  and 
had  recalled  her  to  consciousness,  he  learned 
her  name.  She  was  his  daughter  !  What 
scenes  now  followed !  What  a  drama  within 
a  few  hours,  and  within  four  wretched,  narrow 
walls  !  He  made  himself  known  to  her  ;  read 
her  her  mother’s  letter  which  announced  her 
birth,  which  spoke  of  the  mark  by  the  left  eye, 
which  the  child  had  like  its  father,  and  he 
shewed  her  that  by  his  eye,  and  she — must  be¬ 
lieve  him.  Terrified  and  astonished  stood  the 
enchanting  maiden  there  at  first,  but  he  quick¬ 
ly  acquired  a  power  over  her  mind,  and  the 
child’s  love  drew  fire  from  his.  A  strange  life 
arose  within  her,  full  at  once  of  light  and  dark¬ 
ness.  But  out  of  the  light  into  darkness  and 
night  her  father  speedily  conducted  her,  when 
he  enjoined  her  the  strictest  silence,  yes,  com¬ 
manded  her  to  swear  it,  and  made  her  under¬ 
stand  that  life  or  death,  both  for  himself  and 
others,  depended  upon  it.  Her  mother’s  name 
she  did  not  get  to  know.  He  would  spare  the 
mother — yet.  He  has  something  to  say  to  her, 
some  trial  to  put  her  to,  before  lie  shall  have 
formed  his  resolve  respecting  her. 

A  night  and  a  day  he  retained  his  child  with 
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him.  Then  were  they  obliged  to  part,  but  .  .  . 
they  will  meet  again !  .  .  .  . 

Twice  since  then  has  he  seen  his  child  again. 
A  noble  nature  !  Pure  as  the  new-fallen  snow, 
and  warm  as  the  heaven  of  the  south.  An 
open,  living  soul !  every  word  how  intelligible, 
every  glance  how  it  kindles  !  What  a  delight 
to  form  this  spirit,  to  warm  yourself  at  its 
heart !  That  ought  to  be  the  happiness  of  her 
father,  but ....  but  he  must  away,  and  labour 
for  his  bread !  King  Magnus  Smek  ordained 
the  copper  mine  for  an  asylum  for  criminals 
“  who  have  not  committed  crimes  too  enor¬ 
mous.”  The  wanderer  has  then  a  sort  of  royal 
permission  to  reside  there. 

In  spring  I  shall  return  to  Mora. 

In  the  Copper  Mine,  January. 

Here,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  fathom  deep 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  the  hard,  glitter¬ 
ing  mine,  where  all  is  rigid,  cold,  immovable — 
here  beats  an  unquiet,  glowing  heart.  It  yearns 
to  be  hence — yearns  towards  Mora — towards 
the  lovely  strand  where  beats  another  heart,  a 
young,  warm  heart,  the  dearest  that  I  possess 
in  the  world.  In  the  mines  of  the  Tyrol  I  was 
much  better.  Now  I  have  seen  Paradise,  and 
long  after  it,  and  suffer.  When  wall  the  spring 
arrive  1  Then  shall  I  be  rich — then  can  1  lux¬ 
uriate,  for  a  time,  in  freedom.  My  child,  out 
of  the  depths  of  the  earth  ascends  a  blessing 
for  thee  ! 

Mora,  April. 

Again  at  the  foot  of  the  Middagsberg — again 
near  the  light-locked  maiden,  all  that  I  love  ! 
and  near  her  who  has  almost  awaked  rny  hate  ! 
Since  a  certain  time  I  feel  myself  changed.  I 
know  not  what  thirst  of  revenge  stirs  in  my 
bosom.  Why  shall  she  be  happy  while  I  suffer 
so  immeasurably!  She,  indeed,  is  the  cause 
of  the  worst  portion  of  my  condition.  Burning, 
bitter  feelings ! 

The  bells  of  Mora  !  The  bells  of  Mora  !  Oh 
their  sound  is  beautiful !  They  have  made  me 
weep,  and  my  gall  seethes  less  bitterly.  But 
melancholy  lies  upon  me,  dark  and  heavy  as  the 
eternal  night !  My  beloved  child  !  if  thou  lay 
on  my  heart,  if  I  could  see  thy  blue  eyes,  kiss 
thy  golden  locks,  then  should  I  feel  better. 
But  in  vain  do  I  stretch  my  arms  towards  thee 
— thou  comest  not,  canst  not  come  ! 

It  grows  dark  ;  clouds  veil  the  heavens  ;  the 
lake  swells  and  roars  restlessly,  and  the  still 
and  dusky  shores  seem  to  be  drawn  nearer  to 
each  other.  This  people  say,  is  the  case  when 
tempestuous  weather  is  coming.  Thus  do  lov¬ 
ing  spirits  draw  near  each  other  when  misfor¬ 
tune  or  danger  threatens,  and  seek  to  defend 
each  other,  to  hope  or  t.o  die  together.  But 
who  approaches  me  1  Whom  have  I  thus  to 
flee  to  in  the  whole  wide  world ! 

How  the  strand  of  Mora  seems  to  creep  to¬ 
wards  mine  in  the  unquiet  evening.  I  see 
clearly  the  church,  the  green  trees,  and  now 
the  house  where  my  daughter  dwells.  It  comes 
nearer — nearer.  Eternal  powers  of  love !  Is 
that  not  a  miracle,  the  work  of  the  spirit  of  my 
child! 

No,  it  is  the  work  of  the  powers  of  mockery 
and  scorn  !  They  wish  to  allow  me  to  see  the 
treasure,  in  order  then  to  bear  it  away.  But — 


Yet  this  night  will  I  press  my  child  to  my 
heart ! 

My  arm  knit  itself  convulsively ;  but  her 
head  rested  upon  it,  and  it  became  relaxed.  I 
looked  into  her  heavenly  eyes,  and  the  hell  in 
my  bosom  grew  cool.  Her  love,  her  affection¬ 
ate  disposition,  made  me  soft  and  mild. 

May. 

Again  and  again  I  have  seen  her.  Oh  !  but 
there  is  a  bitterness  in  this  pleasure,  a  poverty 
in  this  affluence,  a  thorn  in  this  rose  of  glad¬ 
ness  that  I  cannot  endure.  For  we  must  pos¬ 
itively  separate  again  and  what — what  shall  be 
the  end  of  it  1  What  shall  the  dove  of  inno¬ 
cence  do  near  the  criminal  1  He  can  only  dis¬ 
turb  her  peace — perhaps,  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  spot  her  white  wings. 

She  has  talked  about  her ;  she  reports  her  to 
be  still  beautiful — beautiful  and  happy  !  There 
comes  at  times  over  me  a  desire  to  cause  this 
beauty  to  turn  pale,  to  entomb  this  happiness, 
and — that  were  easy  for  me. 

I  went  in  the  stormy  evening  up  towards  her 
home,  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  her. 

I  saw  her,  the  lovely  woman,  my - .  More 

wildly  flowed  my  blood  after  it  !  I  was  obliged 
to  conceal  myself  then,  but  I  will  shew  myself 
again. 

“  Not  yet !  not  yet !”  Thus  ring  the  bells  of 
Mora,  and  implore  for  her.  Well  then — not 
yet !  But  I  must  forth — forth  and  wander ! 

June. 

I  wander  whole  days  through  ;  I  make  my¬ 
self  weary,  weary,  but  that  brings  no  sleep  at 
night.  This  want  of  sleep  is  fearfully  consu¬ 
ming.  How  weary  I  am  of  seeing  the  sun  as¬ 
cend  in  his  beauty. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  that  one  single  transac¬ 
tion,  in  which  lay  no  actually  criminal  desire, 
can  originate  such  misery  1  So  do  I  ask  my¬ 
self  sometimes ;  and  then  comes  over  me  a 
wondering,  a  doubt,  whether  it  can  actually  ho 
so ;  but  it  is  all  over  with  me  on  earth — with 
me,  so  splendidly  endowed,  so  evidently  called 
to  play  a  great  and  brilliant  part.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  must  be  a  miserable  dream,  from 
which  I  must  awake  when  I  have  fully  slept 
out  my  sleep  ;  and  I  then  endeavour  to  sleep, 
but  an  invisible,  gnawing  worm  keeps  me  for 
ever  awake  ;  and  when  I  chance  to  sleep  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  awake,  I  behold  myself  as  be¬ 
fore,  a  lost  wanderer,  fleeing  before  the  sword 
of  the  judge. 

This  morning  I  rowed  out  on  the  river :  the 
morning  was  blowy  and  cool,  but  my  blood 
burnt  hotly  after  the  sleepless  night.  I  rowed 
through  a  rapid :  it  looked  perilous,  but  I  fear 
not  to  drown.  One  bitterness  may  be  as  good 
as  another,  nay,  better,  for  it  brings  an  end 
with  it.  But  there  stood  before  my  mind  my 
shining  Siri ;  I  longed  to  see  her  again,  and 
felt  compelled  to  live.  Wandering  long  amongst 
the  mountains,  in  the  endless  pine-forests,  I  felt 
myself  pressed  to  the  earth.  The  sun  hid  him¬ 
self  behind  the  veil  of  clouds,  like  a  pale,  joy¬ 
less  countenance.  I  had  no  other  watch.  How 
slowly  passed  the  time.  I  went  into  a  peas¬ 
ant’s  hut  in  the  wood,  and  got  a  little  milk  and 
bread  ;  slumbered  then  on  a  flowery  slope  near 
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the  river,  and  awoke  refreshed,  and  singularly  | 
strengthened  in  soul  and  body.  Thanks,  thou  ! 
verdant,  friendly  shore ! 

Ah,  that  the  done  could  but  be  undone  !  But 
how  shall  that  be!  How  shall  the  crime  be 
extirpated,  the  stain  be  washed  out !  The  done 
is  done ;  what  has  occurred  has  occurred  ; 
•neither  the  powers  of  earth  nor  of  heaven  can 
change  that,  and  that  is — the  curse  ! 

What  caused  my  misery !  A  false  concep¬ 
tion  of  society,  a  passion  for  riches,  for  honour 
— love  to — the  faithless.  When  she  became 
mine,  I  wished  to  become  rich  and  powerful, 
that  I  might  enjoy  her  society  in  peace.  The 
means  were  not  lawful,  that  I  knew,  but — I 
proposed  afterwards  to  become  the  benefactor 
of  society,  and — 

“  The  way  to  hell,”  says  some  one,  “  is  pa¬ 
ved  with  good  intentions and  this  way  was 
mine. 

My  soul  is  a  tossed  sea,  and  I  do  not  know 
myself :  sometimes  I  am  pious,  sometimes  em¬ 
bittered  and  wild  ;  sometimes  I  will  pardon  all, 
sometimes  I  thirst  terribly  for  vengeance ;  and 
thus  my  soul  labours  and  raves,  without  arri¬ 
ving  at  any  conclusion,  or  at  any  repose  or  or¬ 
der.  One  hour  destroys  what  another  builds 
tip,  and  all  is  uncertainty  and  torment. 

Happy,  happy  are  the  children  of  these  val¬ 
leys  !  these  sons  and  daughters  of  toil !  They 
know  nothing  of  the  soul’s  misery.  Fresh  and 
great  is  their  life,  like  the  river  by  which  they 
dwell.  I  have  watched  their  labours  the  day 
through,  and  at  evening,  when  I  have  ap¬ 
proached  their  huts,  I  have  heard  soft  and 
strong  voices  within  them  blended  in  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  hymns.  How  worthless  do  I  feel  myself 
beside  these  people ! 

July. 

To-day  I  came  to  a  lake  whose  shore  was 
black  with  pinewoods  ;  it  was  the  lake  of  Ore. 
Gloomy,  but  smooth  as  a  mirror,  it  lay  beneath 
the  cloudy  sky,  between  its  desolate,  wild  banks. 
The  melancholy  picture  pleased  me.  Then 
shone  forth  the  sun,  and  lit  up  a  little  tower¬ 
less  church  upon  an  island  in  the  lake.  I  saw 
the  peasantry  flocking  around  it,  and  recollect¬ 
ed  that  it  was  Sunday.  I  went  thither,  and  on 
the  way  sung  for  my  inward  rest  a  little  song, 
which  many  years  before  I  heard  a  young  boy 
of  Dalarna  sing  to  a  wild,  graceful  air  : 

“  And  now,  as  I  came  through  the  seven-mile  wood, 

1  heard  how  the  bells  were  ringing. 

**  And  tell  me,  ye  ringers,  ye  ringer-men, 

For  whom  ye  are  ringing  this  ringing  V3 

u  And  we  do  ring  for  a  red-gold  rose, 

Which  here  shall  repose  in  earth’s  bosom  !” 

And  thus  a  young  bridegroom  learns  that 
they  are  burying  his  bride,  to  whom  he  is  re¬ 
turning  after  his  long  wandering. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  churchyard,  I  saw  men 
and  women  follow  a  coffin  to  the  grave.  I 
asked  who  it  was  that  they  were  about  to  mar¬ 
ry  to  the  earth !  I  thought  of  the  young  bride 
who  was  taken  from  her  lover  to  be  betrothed 
to  the  earth  ;  and  they  replied,  “  A  young  peas¬ 
ant  maiden  from - .”  They  said  that  she 

had  lived  and  died  like  one  of  God’s  angels ; 
that  in  her  last  moments  she  spoke  the  most 
beautiful  words  to  her  parents  and  her  brothers 
and  sisters. 


As  I  listened  to  this  relation,  and  gazed  on  a 
few  white  flowers  of  the  trefoil  at  my  feet, 
which  bowed  their  little  heads  gracefully  under 
the  weight  of  rain-drops,  there  came  a  peace 
over  my  soul.  Now  thundered  the  mould  hol¬ 
lowly  on  the  coffin,  and  the  clergyman  began, 
“  Dust  thou  art — ”  But  scarcely  had  the  sec¬ 
ond  shovelful  of  mould  been  flung  into  the 
grave,  when  there  was  heard  a  heavy  fall  upon 
the  coffin,  and  a  cry,  “  Let  me  die  with  thee  !” 
It  was  the  younger  sister  of  the  dead  who  had 
cast  herself  into  the  grave,  and  lay  there  em¬ 
bracing  the  coffin.  She  was  borne  senseless 
up  again. 

And  yet  this  maiden  had  read  neither  roman¬ 
ces  nor  tragedies ! 

By  a  ferry  to-day  I  saw  a  peasant  youth, 
nineteen  years  of  age,  who,  from  want  of  care 
in  ringing  the  church  bells,  had  got  one  foot 
and  leg  broken,  and  that  so  badly,  that  the  sur¬ 
geons  thought  it  unavoidable  that  the  leg  must 
be  taken  off.  In  the  meantime  this  was  delay¬ 
ed  as  long  as  possible.  The  youth  was  most 
tenderly  nursed  at  the  parsonage ;  his  youth 
and  healthful  vigour  assisted  the  doctor ;  the 
broken  pieces  of  bone  grew  together  again,  and 
the  youth  could  now,  after  four  months,  again 
walk,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  perfectly 
restored.  “  But  hast  thou  not  had  terrible 
pains — hast  thou  not  suffered  cruel  torments !” 
I  asked.  “  I  have  so  sincerely  thanked  God 
that  I  could  have  my  leg  again,”  was  all  his 
answer.  From  all  his  suffering  he  had  only 
learned  “  sincerely  to  thank  God.” 

In  the  Serna  Forest,  July. 

I  have  now  seen  the  mountain  where  por¬ 
phyry  and  the  giants  dwell.  I  have  been  in 
the  country  where  quicksilver  may  be  ham¬ 
mered  in  winter.  I  have  seen  Finnmark’s* 
solitary  dwellings  ;  lived  with  the  remains  in 
Sweden  of  that  strong,  but  gloomy  people 
whose  most  current  adage  is,  “  Happy  is  he 
that  dies  in  his  third  night  !”t 

And  I  have  said  the  same.  I  have  wander¬ 
ed  in  the  desert,  in  those  gloomy,  solitary  re¬ 
gions,  where  nature  is  unrestrained,  and  men 
are  few  and  nearly  savage.  I  have  wrestled 
with  nature’s  giants,  often  with  hunger.  I 
will  now  hence.  Yet,  desert,  have  thou  thanks ! 
Thou  hast  refreshed  my  soul  and  strengthened 
my  body.  Thanks  to  you  also,  flowery  shores, 
fresh  waters,  turf  thick  strewn  with  berries, 
and  beautiful  dales  !  You  have  given  me  mo¬ 
ments  of  refreshment,  seconds  of  enjoyment. 
But  what  I  need  ye  could  not  give — neither 
forgetfulness  nor  hope 

What  do  I  seek !  What  does  the  thunder¬ 
cloud  seek,  when  it  advances  against  the  wind 
through  the  clear  sky  !  It  will  discharge  its 
lightnings,  its  destroying  fire,  out  of  its  own 
bosom.  It  follows  an  inward  necessity  !  .  .  .  . 

Mora. 

I  stood  on  the  Bell-hill  by  the  river,  and 
gazed  on  the  mountain  on  the  other  side. 
Thunder-rain  had  fallen  during  the  day.  Now 
all  was  still,  but  heavy  clouds  covered  the 
heavens  and  hung  upon  the  tops  of  the  hills. 

*  Many  parishes  in  Dalarna  have  a  so-called  Finnmark  ; 
that  is,, a  remote,  little  cultivated  tract,  where  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Fiuns  live  isolated  within  their  own  community- 

t  Finnish  proverb. 
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It  became  more  and  more  dark.  At  once  I 
saw  white  ghostlike  shapes,  softly  raise  them¬ 
selves  amid  the  dark  mountains.  Here  I  saw 
an  elk  chased  by  hounds  ;  there  troops  of  hu¬ 
man  spirits  with  outstretched  arms  fly  up  the 
mountains  as  if  striving  to  reach  heaven  ;  and 
part  were  caught  up  and  vanished  amongst  the 
clouds,  and  part  were  left  behind  and  sank 
back  into  the  black  abyss.  Pale  wild  forms 
also  presented  themselves,  and  then  were  lost 
in  the  passes  of  the  mountains. 

Thus  did  this  spectral  scene  continue,  and 
my  eyes  also  to  follow  this  phantasmagoria — 
of  vapour — as  I  well  knew,  but  which  now 
made  itself  into  an  hieroglyphic  language  for 
my  soul.  And  now  glid  forth  a  boat  from  un¬ 
der  the  Lekberg,  and  in  the  boat  sat  two  peo¬ 
ple.  They  sat  beside  each  other  and  seemed 
bent  on  an  excursion  of  pleasure.  A  wind 
came  which  broke  the  boat  in  pieces,  and  sep¬ 
arated  the  two,  who  were  turned  into  confused 
masses.  But  these  were  changed  again,  and 
one  of  them  assumed  the  shape  of  a  dragon, 
and  from  the  other  issued  a  female  form,  beau¬ 
tiful,  transparent,  and  of  inexpressible  maiden 
grace.  And  the  maiden  descended  softly  to¬ 
wards  the  dragon  which  lay  immoveable,  with 
its  head  erected  towards  her.  As  if  drawm  by 
enchantment,  she  approached  nearer  and  near¬ 
er  to  him  ;  her  head  bowed  itself  as  with  love, 
her  knees  bent  as  if  worshipping  before  the 
dragon.  In  a  few  minutes  she  had  disappear¬ 
ed  in  his  jaws — her  bust  alone  was  still  seen 
above  his  head,  but  in  a  distorted  attitude  as  if 
dying . 

Now  advanced  from  behind  him  a  cloud  re¬ 
sembling  a  bier ;  and  on  the  bier  lay  a  shape 
as  it  were  that  of  a  young  girl.  It  advanced 
in  an  oblique  direction  up  the  mountain,  and 
when  it  arrived  higher  up,  then  the  corpse 
raised  itself  slowly.  It  was  again  the  former 
maidenly  figure,  but  she  now  bore  on  her 
thoughtfully  depressed  brow  a  crown,  and  her 
bier  was  changed  into  a  chariot  which  swans 
drew  up  amongst  the  clouds,  where  she  finally 
vanished. 

The  dragon  lay  on  the  same  spot  as  before, 
but  was  also  changed.  Swollen,  and  without 
form  he  lay  there,  like  a  nameless  monster. 
Later  in  the  night,  when  the  spectral  appari¬ 
tion  had  ceased  in  the  mountains,  when  the 
dim  troops  of  spirits  had  retired  to  rest,  this 
shape  lay  still  there,  against  the  dark  hill.  It 
seemed  to  me  to  lie  also  on  my  heart.  Then 
heard  I  Siri’s  flute,  and  I  hastened  to  meet  her. 

She  has  disarmed  me,  at  least  for  a  time. 
She  has  talked  of  their  virtue,  their  kindness 
to  her.  Could  the  mother  be  innocent,  and 
merely  deceived  1  And  why  should  I  crush 
this  home  where  my  child  love  has  and  is  ta¬ 
ken  care  of — the  only  home  that  she  has  in  the 
world  ! 

If  I  should  now  sacrifice  myself ;  disappear 
in  order  to  procure  peace  to  all ! 

But — I  will  and  I  will  not .... 

All  is  to  me  so  uncertain  .... 

Here  these  scattered  notes  terminated. 
They  were  enclosed  in  the  following  letter  : 

“  Beloved  Child ! 

“  The  hand  of  necessity  seizes  on  our  fate, 
separating  us,  and  ....  thru  wishest  it,  wish- 


est  that  I  should  fly,  conceal  myself.  I  fly 
therefore,  I  give  way — till  a  future  period 

“  These  papers  I  leave  with  thee,  that  they 
may  speak  to  thee  of  thy  father.  Long  have  I 
thought  of  writing  to  thee,  to  give  thee  some 
account  of  myself,  of  my  fate,  but — I  have  not 
been  able.  I  had  not  sufficient  interest  in  the 
task.  Calmness  and  self-possession  too  are 
wanting.  But  something  thou  oughtest  to 
know  respecting  it  e.  I  would  not  wound  thy 
tenderness — and  I  need  thy  angel  glance  into 
my  heart.  Canst  thou,  when  I  unveil  it,  still 
glance  therein  with  affection,  then  shall  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  grace  and  joy  may  yet  be  found  for 
me. 

“  What  thou  wilt  here  receive,  are — frag¬ 
ments  of  a  broken  spirit,  a  lacerated  life,  be¬ 
gun  in  the  hour  when  thy  gentle  form  drew 
nearer  to  me,  and  I  felt  the  necessity  of  col¬ 
lecting  myself  before  it.  They  have  been  con¬ 
trived  in  hours  when  without  amusement  or 
employment,  the  mind  was  devoured  by  dis¬ 
quiet  and  torturing  thoughts,  and  I  sought  to 
free  myself  from  them  by  written  outpourings. 

“  Foul  crimes,  revolting  matters  have  I  here 
laid  open  before  thee,  thou  full  of  innocence  1 
Turn  not  thyself  away,  my  child !  Are  the 
wickednesses  of  the  world  the  less  because  we 
turn  our  eyes  away  from  them  1  All !  learn 
thou  to  see  all  with  a  steady  and  unbewildered 
gaze.  Thus  only  wilt  thou  come  to  under¬ 
stand  what  truly  is  the  question  upon  earth ; 
thus  only  wilt  thou  be  able  to  be  truly  com¬ 
passionate.  Well  for  thee  is  it  that  thou  art  a 
woman,  and  that  thy  place  on  the  earth  is 
amongst  the  lowly.  That  there  lies  upon  thee 
no  heavier  responsibility. 

“  Gladly  would  I  have  stayed  longer  with, 
thee,  gladly,  now  that  I  must  leave  thee,  would 
I  have  given  thee  somewhat  which  might  have 
been  of  value  to  thee  for  life.  Ah  !  to  have 
given  life  is  little — what  do  I  sav!  It  is  a 
cruelty,  it  is  a  crime,  if  we  do  not  give  more. 

“  Oh  !  a  thought ;  by  which  the  soul  might 
grow  strong  and  great,  through  youth,  through 
age,  through  pleasure  and  pain,  the  very  deep¬ 
est,  even  reaching  into  the  highest  heaven, 
which  could  warm  thee  in  life,  in  death,  and 
convert  thy  days,  thy  life  into  a  still  day  of 
creation — could  I  give  thee  that,  oh  !  then  had 
I  been  to  thee  a  proper  father,  a  father  who 
gave  thee  a  life  in  life.  Then  had  I  freed  thee 
from  the  grave  of  dust-fibres  into  which  every¬ 
day  affairs  with  their  petty  strivings,  petty  en¬ 
joyments,  and  petty  cares,  will  endeavour  to 
spin  thy  soul.  Then,  methinks,  would  one 
glad  thought  be  able  to  visit  my  death-bed. 
There  have  been  moments  when  such  thoughts 
were  not  strange  to  me.  They  visit  me  some¬ 
times  still,  but  as  apparitions  revisit  the  dwell¬ 
ings  where  they  formerly  lived,  and  from  which 
they  have  been  removed  by  death.  I,  myself, 
am  merely  the  ghost  of  what  I  was.  The 
fibres  of  strength  become  more  and  more  at¬ 
tenuated  ;  bitter  thoughts  have  disrupted  them. 

I  seek  frequently  the  light  which  I  formerly 
had,  and  find  it  not.  It  grows  ever  darker 
within  me!  Yet  will  God,  perhaps,  give  me 
still  a  ray,  a  spark — for  thy  sake.  Full  of  er¬ 
rors  has  my  life  been,  yet  I  have  traversed  re¬ 
gions,  and  seen  manifestations  which  have  not 
been  opened  to  many. 
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Men  !  my  child,  if  thou  canst  avoid  it,  do 
not  attach  thyself  to  any  of  them  in  much  af¬ 
fection  or  admiration.  They  do  not  deserve 
it.  One  only  was  worthy  of  it,  but  his  feet 
tread  no  longer  the  earth.  Love  them,  as  God 
loves  them,  out  of  charity,  and  desire  then  from 
them  no  other  love. 

“  Thy  mother — do  not  be  severe  to  her,  my 
daughter !  She  may  be  innocent,  and  only  de¬ 
ceived.  We  shall  find  that  out  one  day.  In 
the  meantime,  stand  like  an  angel  by  her  side, 
as  thou  hast  stood  by  mine.  She  may  need  it. 

“  Farewell !  beloved,  adored  child  !  .  .  .  My 
heart  becomes  soft — oh  !  that  I  should  thus 
leave  thee. 

“  When  thou  contest  to  Fahlun,  and  goest 
one  day  into  the  church,  and  hearest  prayers 
read  for  those  ‘  who  work  in  the  deep  and  dan¬ 
gerous  places  of  the  earth,’  then,  my  child,  do 
thou  also  pray  for 

“  Thy  Father.” 


THE  GREAT  COPPER-MINE. 

Autumn  was  on  its  transition  into  winter. 
Strong  night-frost  had  already  covered  the  Silja 
with  a  thin  coat  of  ice,  and  the  peasants  said  of 
the  restless  lake,  “  She  goes  to  rest ! — she  be¬ 
takes  herself  to  repose.”  The  ground  is  now 
as  hard  as  stone ;  the  forest-clothed  mountains 
stand  darker  than  they  did  before,  with  the  snow- 
fields  in  their  black  embrace.  Now  ascend  the 
giants  of  frost  out  of  the  abyss  to  wrestle  with 
mankind,  and  mankind  combat  with  them,  and — 
become  invigorated  by  it,  as  by  all  contest  with 
mighty  powers,  when  they  will  not  succumb  to 
them. 

The  last  of  October  which  was  fixed  for  the 
journey  of  the  Mora  family  to  Fahlun,  came  in 
with  a  cold  morning.  The  ground  was  white 
with  night-frost,  and  the  trees  stood  powdered 
with  snow,  and  magnificent ;  the  air  was  calm, 
and  roseate  clouds  lay,  like  a  thin  veil  on  the 
heavens,  and  immersed  themselves  in  Silja’sice 
of  one  night  old. 

Thus  did  it  look  towards  the  rising  of  the  sun 
as  Siri  gazed  through  the  window  on  the  side 
towards  the  lake,  and  a  moment  afterwards  ex¬ 
claimed, 

“  Valborg,  Valborg,  come  and  see  !” 

And  Valborg  came  and  saw,  and  said  softly, 

Heavens !  what  is  it  1” 

They  saw  a  procession  of  many  travellers 
slowly  advance  over  the  Silja.  They  saw  car¬ 
riages,  horses,  and  people,  but  they  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  like  realities,  but  had  a  wild  aspect  of 
shapes  of  shadow. 

“  That  is  what  people  call  a  ‘  Hagring,’  ”  said 
Siri,  “and  more  than  once  have  I  seen  such  a 
-spectacle  here  on  the  lake,  but  never  any  thing 
exactly  like  this.*  I  am  always  awe;  truck  by 


*  Hagxings  are  a  common  phenomenon  on  the  lakes  in 
Dnlarna,  particularly  on  frosty  mornings  in  winter,  and 
represent,  now  ships  under  sail,  now  splendid  buildings, 
now  armies,  or  advancing  processions  such  as  Siri  saw. 
The  Dalman,  who  reluctantly  speaks  of  the  evil  powers, 
which  he  however  believes  in,  does  not  willingly  speak 
-  of  the  HSgrings,  even  when  he  sees  them  ;  but  takes  es¬ 
pecial  care  when  in  winter  he  drives  over  the  ice,  not  to 
follow  the  shadowy  travellers  that  he  sees  proceeding 
over  the  icy  lake.  A  clergyman  in  Mora  one  morning 
^pointed  out  a  splendid  Hagring  to  a  Dalman,  and  said, 


these  appearances,  although  I  know  that  they 
betide  nothing.  Canst  thou  tell  me  whether 
this  represents  a  funeral  or  a  wedding!  If  it 
be  a  wedding,  it  is  a  presage  for  thee  ;  if  a  fune¬ 
ral,  it  is  for  me.” 

“  Siri,  thou  oughtest  not  to  talk  in  that  man¬ 
ner  !  A  funeral  procession  for  thee!” 

“  See,  see  !”  cried  Siri ;  “  it  advances  towards 
the  church  of  Solleron  !  The  little  white  church  1 
Always  do  I  become  so  peaceful  at  heart  when 
I  look  upon  it.  I  would  gladly  lie  in  the  church¬ 
yard  there,  and  thou  and  the  maidens  of  Solle- 
ron  should  scatter  flowers  on  my  grave.  But 
the  bells  of  Mora  should  ring  for  me.  The  bells 
of  Mora  are  so  beautiful !” 

“  My  dear  Siri !  thou  dost  not  know  what 
pain  thou  givest  me  to  hear  thee  talk  thus !” 
said  Valborg,  almost  angrily ;  “  thou  knowest 
not  how  empty  the  world  must  be  for  me  if  thou 
wert  gone  !  Ah  !  it  is  only  since  I  have  become 
attached  to  thee,  that  it  has  seemed  to  me 
pleasant  to  live.  And  I  have  thought  that  we 
might  become  happier  and  happier  together. 
And  now  wilt  thou  die!” 

“  No,  then  I  will  live  !”  exclaimed  Siri,  and 
clasped  Valborg  in  a"passionate  embrace.  “  Val¬ 
borg  !  what  thou  sayest  makes  me  happy.  We 
will  hereafter  live  like  sisters  together,  and  will 
go  together  in  the  funereal  or  the  bridal  proces¬ 
sion.  Is  it  not  so  !” 

“  Yes,”  said  Valborg,  and  smiled  and  kissed 
the  cheeks  so  recently  pale,  but  which  now 
bloomed  forth  richly  under  these  caresses,  “  we 
will  never  part  !” 

“  Think,”  continued  Siri  merrily,  “  think,  if 
we  should  both  marry  on  the  same  day  !  But 
no,  that  may  not  be,  but  thou  shalt  marry,  and 
I  will  come  to  thee  and  thy  husband.  He  shalt 
be  my  friend  and  brother,  and  I  will  play  with  thy 
children,  and  lead  them  out  into  wood  and  field. 
Ah  !  we  will  be  indescribably  happy  together  !” 

The  shadowy  procession  advanced  on  and  on, 
while  the  young  maidens  extended  their  rose- 
dreams  out  into  the  future ;  it  resembled  far 
more  a  funeral  than  a  marriage  train.  Finally, 
it  disappeared  behind  the  church.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  morning  had  lost  its  beauty  ;  the  rosy 
clouds  had  changed  to  gray,  and  a  thick  frost- 
fog  shrouded  heaven  and  earth. 

But  Mrs.  Ingeborg’s  sonorous  voice  was 
heard  in  the  court  joyously  arranging  matters 
for  the  journey  ;  and  the  young  damsels  hasten¬ 
ed  to  make  themselves  ready  for  it,  as  it  took 
place  immediately  after  breakfast.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  does  not  seldom  happen  that 
there  is  in  the  house  a  perplexity,  a  calling  and 
scolding,  a  noise  and  banging,  which  converts 
the  day  of  departure  into  a  genuine  day  of  tor¬ 
ment.  But  Mrs.  Ingeborg’s  harmonious  mind 
here  displayed  its  power,  for  so  well,  so  lightly, 
so  fresh  and  joyously  did  she  manage  with  her 
people,  that  difficulty  seemed  to  be  a  play,  and 
labour  a  pleasure. 

“  If  there  be  removals  in  the  kingdom  of  hea¬ 
ven,  they  happen  in  this  fashion,”  said  Olof, 
charmed  by  his  stepmother’s  manners,  and  the 
lively,  and  at  the  same  time  orderly  movement 
in  the  house.  Ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  saw 
them  in  the  carriages,  and,  as  if  it  were  to  give 

“  D<>  you  see  that  1”  The  Dalman  contemplated  the  spec 
tacle  for  a  moment,  and  said  “  Yes,  I  see  it  1”  turned  him 
round  and  went. 
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his  blessing  to  the  journey,  the  sun  broke  the 
fog  and  shone  upon  the  travellers. 

And  the  “  Great  Mother  in  Dalom”  cast  an 
affectionate  glance  on  her  beloved  Mora,  and 
with  cordial  words  and  smiles  bade  good-bye  to 
the  servants  who  stood  assembled  round  the 
carriage.  She  drove  alone  with  her  husband 
in  their  own  carriage.  Valborg  and  Siri  drove 
in  one  that  was  borrowed  of  the  prost  of  Solle- 
ron,  and  the  fate  of  which  was  to  be  lent  almost 
constantly  all  round  the  village,  so  that  the  glad¬ 
some  prostinna  sometimes  wondered  how  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  together.  This  admirable  vehi¬ 
cle  was  driven  by  Olof.  The  carriages  rolled 
thundering  forth  over  the  frozen  ground,  on  the 
way  toward  Rattvik,  parallel  with  the  banks  of 
the  Silja. 

“  What  dost  thou  gaze  upon  so  much  there  1” 
asked  Valborg  of  Siri. 

“  On  the  Middagsberg  !”  answered  she.  “  See 
how  it  flings  off  its  mantle  of  mist,  and  wraps 
itself  in  one  of  gold  ; — see  how  proud  and  soli¬ 
tarily  it  stands  forth,  with  a  crown  of  piled 
cloud  upon  its  head,  and  reigns  over  all  the 
mountains  around  in  silent  majesty  !  Farewell, 
thou  beautiful  and  wonderful  mountain — fare¬ 
well  !” 

“I  really  believe,  Siri,”  said  Valborg,  “that 
thou  art  more  attached  to  that  mountain  than 
to  any  human  being.” 

“  Not  exactly  the  mountain,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  mountain,”  replied  Siri,  smiling  indeed  but 
sadly. 

The  journey  led  to  Rattvik,  and  thence  to 
Leksand,  in  the  parsonage  of  which  latter  parish 
the  travellers  were  received  with  open  arms  and 
hospitable  board ;  and  the  universally  beloved 
Mrs.  Ingeborg  from  Mora  was  feted  and  every 
where  welcomed  as  the  “  Great  Mother  in  Da¬ 
lom  ;”  and  never  had  had  more  merry  jokes  and 
charming  riddles  for  her  friends. 

At  Leksand  the  travellers  left  behind  the 
Silja  and  its  romantic  shores.  Their  road  to 
Fahlun  lay  through  a  tract,  the  ugliness  and  de¬ 
solation  of  which  are  scarcely  to  be  imagined. 
Here  you  find  the  stony  Dalarna,  and  in  Dalar- 
na  you  find  the  ugly  as  well  as  the  beautiful  in 
extremes.  Yet  is  the  former  in  a  far  less  pro¬ 
portion  than  the  latter. 

It  was  on  an  afternoon  that  this  part  of  the 
journey  was  performed.  The  weather  was 
cloudy,  but  not  cold  ;  and  the  gray  atmosphere 
rendered  the  wilderness  still  more  gloomy. 
About  a  mile  from  Fahlun,  the  country  became 
more  agreeable :  green  fields  showed  them¬ 
selves  by  the  way ;  presently  were  seen  at  a 
distance  white,  thick  clouds  of  smoke,  slowly 
to  curl  up  from  the  earth,  and  ascend  towards 
the  clouds.  They  were  the  smokes  from  the 
ore-roasting  fires  of  the  great  copper-mine  of 
Fahlun,  which  continually  envelop  the  town, 
which  give  the  houses  a  dark  hue  ;  and  often, 
particularly  in  winter,  make  the  air  so  thick, 
that  you  cannot  see  your  way  three  steps  be¬ 
fore  you.  The  smoke  gives  the  town  a  sombre 
colouring,  and  may  be  perceived  for  some  miles 
distant,  according  as  the  wind  is. 

With  an  excited  curiosity,  blended  with  as¬ 
tonishment,  sat  Valborg  and  Siri,  as  the  car¬ 
riage  rolled  along  the  contracting  road,  through 
the  so-called  Mine  Street,  down  towards  Fah¬ 
lun,  which  road  much  resembled  a  road  to  the 


bottomless-pit.  V  alls  and  hills  of  dark  brown.' 
slag  were  piled  up  on  each  side  of  the  road  ;  on 
each  hand  other  roads  opened  views  into  cross 
streets,  and  of  hills  all  of  slag.  It  is  a  town  of 
burnt  metal,  through  which  you  advance;  the 
ways  are  black  with  it ;  all  that  you  see  is 
black  with  it,  and  whichever  way  you  turn,  you. 
seem  to  behold  a  kingdom  of  darkness.  Yel¬ 
low-green  water  falls  here  and  there  through 
the  dead  city ;  and  before  you,  where  the  way 
terminates,  sulphur-coloured  flames  ascend.  By 
the  sound  of  the  carriages  you  might  fancy  your¬ 
selves  driving  over  an  excavated  surface  ;  and 
this  is  the  fact,  for  the  copper-mines  extend  be¬ 
neath  you.  It  is  so  wild  that  it  it  is  very  amu¬ 
sing,  if  you  be  in  good  spirits.  A  hypochon¬ 
driac  ought  not  to  travel  hither.  Now  you  see 
the  town  look  forth  out  of  its  veil  of  roasting 
vapour,  with  its  two  lofty  church  towers  against- 
a  back-ground  of  dark  green  hills.  On  the  left 
hand  of  the  town,  that  is,  towards  the  copper- 
mine,  the  acrid  smoke  has  destroyed  all  the 
wood  and  all  verdure  ;  the  hill  lies  naked,  with 
its  grinding-stones  and  its  water  spouts  ;  bents.. 
only  of  a  species  of  grass  with  singed  summits*, 
grow  amongst  the  bare  stones,  spotted  here 
with  the  black  Fahlun  lichen.  Nothing  more 
deformed  and  desolate  can  possibly  be  imagined. 
But  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  the  hills  are 
green  and  wooded,  and  have  amongst  them 
enchanting  country-houses  by  beautiful  roman¬ 
tic  lakes  ;  and  within  the  town  you  find  straight- 
streets,  cheerful,  well-built  houses,  and  to  the 
sulphureous  fume  you  soon  accustom  yourself* 
so  that  you  scarcely  perceive  it  when  the  wind 
does  not  blow  direct  from  the  mine  into  the 
town. 

Our  travellers  put  up  at  an  inn  at  one  end  of 
the  town,  and  not  far  from  the  mine.  And  who 
stood  here  in  the  gateway  to  receive  them,  but  - 
Brigitta  and  her  curate  (from  this  time  we  must 
call  him  Lector),  and  Lieutenant  Lasse,  who 
raised  a  triad  of  welcomes,  in  which  bass, 
tenor,  and  soprana,  were  united  in  the  most 
cordial  harmony. 

Brigitta  had  made  all  arrangements  in  the- 
inn  for  the  expected  guests,  and  in  the  large 
saloon  in  the  upper  story*  stood  ready  a  great 
coffee-tray  with  various  kinds  of  biscuits,  and ' 
around  it  the  little  company  speedily  saw  them¬ 
selves  joyfully  assembled. 

Here  Brigitta  related  how  she  and  “the  dear 
old  soul”  had  made  their  way  to  Westeras 
and  how  they  had  taken  rooms  till  spring,  and 
then  how  they  meant  to  settle  themselves.  As- 
they  determined  to  incur  no  debt  in  this  set¬ 
tling,  and  as  they  had  next  to  nothing  to  set  up 
house  with,  so  their  establishment  should  be  on 
the  most  economical  scale;  and  to  begin  with, 
they  would  live  in  uncarpeted  rooms,  in  the 
new-built  wooden  house  which  they  had  se¬ 
lected  for  their  home.  But  all  these  plans,  and 
all  this  frugality,  with  all  the  arrangements- 
regarding  food  and  furniture,  etc.,  had  in  Bri-- 
gitta’s  mouth  something  so  amusing  and  curi¬ 
ous,  that  there  was  soon  no  one  in  the  company 
who  was  not  in  a  regular  uproar  of  laughter. 
The  lector  lay  with  half  his  body  hent  over  the 
coffee-table,  and  so  that  you  could  not  see  his 
face,  but  his  body  shook  visibly.  He  fell  after 
this  into  a  strong  perspiration,  and  he  remarked 
himself,  that  after  this  explosion,  and  another. 
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that  remains  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  he  I 
found  himself  in  a  much  healthier  stale  both  of 
body  and  mind. 

During  the  most  lively  merriment  and  circu¬ 
lation  of  coffee,  Siri  went  to  a  window  and 
looked  inquiringly  out.  Beyond  and  over  the 
low  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
the  walls  and  hills  of  the  mining-town  raised 
themselves  ;  and  farther  off,  from  amongst  the 
black,  conglomerated  masses,  arose  coloured 
flames,  which  blazed  wild  and  variably,  and  sent 
crackling  bouquets  of  sparks  and  fire  against 
the  leaden-gray  heaven.  These  flames  arose 
from  the  ovens  where  the  copper  was  roasted. 
They  seemed  as  if  they  wished  to  show  her  the 
way  to  the  mine.  Softly  she  descended  the 
steps  and  out  of  the  house,  spoke  in  the  court 
with  a  little  boy,  who,  at  her  desire,  promised 
to  conduct  her  to  the  mine,  and  she  hastened 
swiftly  forward  on  the  way  thither. 

It  was  already  near  six  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
and  deep  twilight.  Light  as  a  hind,  Siri  hastened 
along  the  black  streets  through  the  mine-town, 
and  looked  round,  ever  and  anon,  in  fear,  as  if 
she  dreaded  pursuit.  Not  a  single  mortal  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  gloomy  way,  but  a  wild  din  of 
falling  water  and  roaring  flames  followed  her  as 
she  advanced  and  left  the  huts  and  slag-hills 
behind  her.  It  was  not  extraordinary  that  the 
young  maiden’s  countenance  was  pale,  as  she 
pursued  her  way  thus  alone  into  the  strange 
and  gloomy  environs ;  more  extraordinary  ap¬ 
peared  the  beautiful  but  anxious  joy  which 
beamed  in  her  face,  while  wandering  through 
the  kingdom  of  death,  she  hastened  forwards 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  And  she  had 
arrived  where  the  subterranean  giant  opened 
his  abyss,  like  an  enormous  mouth,  which  for 
ages  had  cast  up  treasures  of  noble  metal,  and 
at  the  same  time,  these  hills,  these  streets,  this 
city  of  slag,  which  now  surrounds  its  orifice. 
In  the  twilight  of  the  evening  Siri  could  not  see 
across  this  gulf,  the  so-called  “  Stoten,”  the 
copper-mine’s  huge  mouth  lying  open  to  the 
day,  nor  did  she  now  think  upon  it.  Her  heart 
drew  her  down  into  the  dark  and  mysterious 
abyss,  and  she  leaned  herself  over  the  low  fence 
with  which  the  opening  of  the  mine  is  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  gazed  inquisitively  down.  But 
she  discerned  merely  an  immeasurable  gulf, 
and  out  of  its  depths  she  heard  the  thunder  of 
blasting,  and  the  hollow  echoes  repeating  these 
reports ;  she  heard  stones  fall,  and  felt  the 
earth  tremble  beneath  her  feet.  Dizzy  and  al¬ 
most  without  thought,  she  stared  down  into  the 
dark  abyss,  when,  all  at  once,  she  caught  sight 
of  a  little  light  glimmering  there  below ;  pre¬ 
sently  she  descried  more,  and  they  moved  along 
in  a  horizontal  direction.  It  was  some  lime 
before  Siri  could  distinguish  that  these  figures 
were  men,  with  burning  torches  in  their  hands, 
who  were  coming  up  out  of  the  mine’s  inner,  or 
still  deeper  regions.*  With  excited  attention, 
she  now  noticed  carefully  the  objects  which 
the  torches  by  degrees  made  visible.  Amongst 
these  was  a  hut,  and  not  far  from  it  a  little 


*  What  Siri  here  saw  takes  place  four-and-forty  fathoms 
deep,  that  is,  at  the  bottom  of  the  “Stoten,”  which  open¬ 
ing,  in  a  great  measure,  has  been  made  by  fallings-in.  On 
the  sides  of  the  great  shaft  are  the  openings  and  doors, 
through  which  the  people  descend  into  the  hidden  abysses 
of  the  mine. 

H 


green  bush.  At  this  sight  she  was  glad,  and 
felt  herself  almost  at  home  down  there.  She 
now  saw  how  the  torch-bearers,  slowly  going 
one  after  the  other,  began  to  ascend  by  a  zig¬ 
zag  flight  of  steps,  which  led  to  a  door  in  the 
mine,  through  which  they  successively  disap¬ 
peared.  The  clock  struck  six.  It  was  the 
hour  at  which  those  labourers  who  do  not  work 
through  the  night,  come  up  to  go  home.  Led 
by  the  boy,  Siri  now  betook  herself  along  the 
margin  of  the  opening  of  the  mine,  to  a  little 
wooden  building  which  stood  close  by  it.  Its 
doors  stood  open,  and  within  burnt  a  great  fire, 
blazing  against  her  from  a  huge  hearth.  Here 
was  the  descent  to  the  mine,  and  here  she  en¬ 
tered  ;  and  after  a  while,  saw  the  workmen 
with  black  dresses,  and  torches  in  their  hands, 
come  up  out  of  the  dark  staircase. 

We  return  now  to  the  inn,  to  the  gay  coffee- 
party,  which  long  continued  to  make  themselves 
merry.  But  Olof  and  Valborg  had  noticed  Siri’s 
departure,  and  as  she  delayed  to  return,  Valborg 
went  to  seek  her.  But  she  sought  her  in  vain 
in  the  house,  and  then  with  a  secret  disquiet  in 
her  heart,  went  down  into  the  court,  and  met 
Olof  at  the  gate,  who  was  inquiring  after  Siri. 
Valborg  said  that  she  had  been  seeking,  but 
could  not  find  her.  They  then  began  to  inquire 
of  the  servants,  and  heard  that  a  young  lady, 
some  time  before,  had  left  the  inn,  and  taken 
the  way  to  the  mine  ;  and  quickly  were  Olof 
and  Valborg,  arm-in-arm,  silently  but  rapidly 
hastening  the  same  way. 

“  It  is  very  wild,  here  !”  said  Valborg,  once, 
as  they  passed  through  the  mine-town. 

“Are  you  afraid’”  asked  Olof,  and  pressed 
her  arm  closer  to  his  side. 

“  Oh  no,  not  I !  but  Siri  has  passed  this  way 
alone.” 

“Valborg,  I  think  you  are  very  fond  of  her.” 

“  Yes,  more  than  I  can  express.” 

“  Ah  !  continue  always  to  be  fond  of  her.  Be 
to  her  a  guiding  friend  and  sister.  She  needs 
it.  Some  time,  perhaps,  may  I  be  a  brother  to 
her,  but  now — that  is  difficult  for  me.  But  I 
shall  part  from  her  more  calmly,  since  I  know 
that  she  has  you.” 

Valborg  made  no  reply,  and  they  had  not  gone 
many  steps  before  they  saw  the  light  figure  of  a 
female,  which  went  softly  between  the  black 
heaps.  Siri  had  always  light,  cheerful  articles 
of  dress,  and  by  this,  as  well  as  by  the  quick, 
elastic  movement,  they  concluded  that  the  light 
form  was  Siri,  and  went  to  meet  her.  But  the 
figure  seemed  disconcerted  by  this,  escaped  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  finally  made  an 
abrupt  turn  and  disappeared  by  a  side-way  in 
the  slag-town. 

“  Pardon  me  !  wait  here  a  moment !”  said 
Olof,  while  he  hastily  quitted  Valborg  and  made 
after  the  flying  one. 

Siri,  for  it  was  she,  when  she  saw  herself 
pursued,  fled  all  the  faster.  Terror  winged  her 
feet.  Other  feelings  gave  wings  to  Olof’s. 

Oh  !  how  does  it  happen,  that  that  which 
flies  us — when  it  is  a  beloved  object — becomes 
to  us  so  inexpressibly  dear,  dearer  than  ever, 
that  we  will  offer  up  all  to  overtake  and  hold 
it  fast !  thus  was  it  now  with  Olof.  He  felt, 
moreover,  a  burning  terror,  lest  Siri,  in  her 
thoughtless  flight,  should  precipitate  herself  into 
some  channel,  filled  with  water  which  here  and 
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4here  intersected  the  town.  With  the  speed  of 
•lightning  he  pursued  her,  and  within  a  few 
minutes  he  had  overtaken  and  recognised  her, 
and  with  a  warmth,  a  tenderness,  which  at  this 
moment  altogether  overpowered  him,  he  held 
fast  the  trembling  girl,  while  he  uttered  her 
name  aloud. 

They  were  not  far  from  a  hut.  A  volume  of 
wild,  crackling  flames  hlazed  forth  from  it,  and 
shone  upon  them.  But  wilder  still  was  the 
angry  fire  which  lightened  from  Siri's  dark  eyes, 
as  she  turned  her  head  toward  Olof ;  but  as  her 
eyes  met  his,  their  expression  was  instantly 
changed. 

Coolly  and  collectedly,  she  said,  “  Olof,  is  that 
thou  1  God  be  praised,  I  feared  it  was  some 
.one  else  ;  may  1  take  thy  arm  V' 

«  “  Why  dost  thou  expose  thyself  in  this  man¬ 
ner  1”  said  Olof,  angrily.  “  It  is  wrong,  it  is  un¬ 
warrantably  done,  both  to  myself  and  to  us.” 
Her  coldness  caused  a  feeling  as  of  icy  steel  to 
pass  through  his  bosom. 

“  Pardon  me !  don’t  be  angry  !”  said  Siri, 
almost  humbly  to  Olof  and  to  Valborg,  who 
now  overtook  them.  “  I  come  from  the  ‘  Sto- 
ten.’  I  was  taken  with  a  sudden  desire  to  find 
it  out  myself,  and  did  not  understand  that  it  was 
dangerous.  But  the  little  boy  who  conducted 
me  related  stories  to  me  which  terrified  me 
when  I  saw  you  at  a  distance  without  recogni¬ 
sing  you.  I  was  just  now  on  the  way  home.” 

Valborg  and  Olof  said  nothing.  They  were 
displeased  with  Siri,  and  in  silence  they  ap 
proached  the  inn.  But  when  they  there  found 
the  whole  family  inquiring  after  them,  they  said 
merely  that  they  had  visited  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mine.  Siri  thanked  them  for  their  thus 
sparing  her  with  glances  of  the  most  grateful 
expression,  and  with  many  graceful  and  child¬ 
like  demonstrations  of  affection.  Olof  was 
obliged  to  go  out.  He  felt  himself  at  once  too 
much  vexed,  and  too  much  pleased  with  her. 

A  kind  of  feverish  fire  burned  in  Siri’s  eyes 
this  evening.  She  laughed,  played,  threw  out 
a  thousand  schemes  for  herself,  which  heartily 
amused  the  professor.  But  her  merriment  was 
rather  overstrained  than  natural. 

Brigitta  rather  grumbled,  and  said  : — 

“  Now  we  shall  have  a  running  and  a  racing 
to  the  mine  that  will  be  quite  intolerable ;  and 
Siri  will  go  quite  off  her  head  through  it,  if  she 
he  not  that  already.  She  will  most  likely  fall 
in  love  with  the  mountain-king,  or  the  copper- 
king  down  there  ;  that  I  expect,  and  some  fine 
day  she  will  be  mountain-kidnapped  in  earnest, 
and  never  come  up  again  into  the  light  of  day.” 

“  But  thou,  Brigitta,  shalt  come  down  there, 
to  my  wedding  !”  said  Siri,  giddily,  “and  I  will 
make  a  feast  for  thee,  and  treat  thee  to  a  roast- 
ing-smoke  soup,  and  ore  roast,  and  a  copper 
cake  ;  which  shall  be  quite  delicious.” 

“Many  thanks!  thou  mayst  be  so  good  as 
to  eat  thy  detestable  copper  dishes  thyself.  And 
as  to  coming  down  into  the  mine,  that  shall 
never  happen  with  my  consent  so  long  as  I  live.” 

“  But  I  hope  it  will  happen,  though,”  said  the 
professor,  smiling,  “for  on  Monday,  that  is  to 
,say,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  we  propose  t,o 
descend  into  the  mine,  and  mean  to  survey  it 
thoroughly  ;  and  I  hope  thou  wilt  not  then  run 
■away  from  us.  Thou  too,  wilt  see  the  mine, 
Jngeborg!" 


“  Yes,  certainly,  dear  Gustaf,”  said  Mrs.  In- 
geborg.  “  I  quite  congratulate  inyself  on  the 
prospect.” 

“Yes,  but  I  would  fain  see  him  that  can  per¬ 
suade  me  to  descend  into  the  mine !”  said 
Brigitta,  with  a  determined  countenance.  “  No, 
I  shall  not  go  thither,  for  I  will  not  go  down 
into  it,  no,  not  for  all  the  butter  there  is  in  the 
world.” 

“Oh!”  said  the  professor;  “Godelius  shall 
persuade  thee.” 

“  That  he  had  better  let  alone,”  said  Brigitta, 
“  for  then  I  would  break  with  him.  I  won’t 
once  see  the  nasty  mine.  I  have  heard  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  lost  their  reason  merely  by  looking 
down  into  mines,  and  my  small  wits  I  would 
willingly  retain  as  long  as  possible.  Nay,  my 
best  and  dearest  uncle,  let  me  remain  comfort¬ 
ably  above  ground  ;  that  will  be  the  best  for 
me  and  all  the  rest,  for  I  should  neither  be 
agreeable  nor  at  ease  down  there,  that  I  know 
very  well  of  myself.” 

“  Oh,  thou  wilt  probably  think  better  of  it, 
for  we  are  many  against  thee !”  said  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  jocosely.  “And  hear  only,  Brigitta, 
all  that  thou  art  likely  to  lose,  if  thou  persist  in 
thy  obstinacy :  just  listen  to  what  I  have  been 
reading.”  And  out  of  Hammerstrdm’s  book, 
“On  the  Curiosities  of  the  Great  Coppermine,” 
which  lay  on  the  table,  the  professor  read  aloud 
the  following  particulars  : — 

“  From  the  Diary  of  Carolus  Ogerius  of  the 
year  1634. 

“  We  were  astounded  when  we  arrived  at 
the  opening  of  the  mine.  With  what  colours 
shall  we  sketch  the  picture  of  so  extraordinary 
and  wonderful  a  scene.  In  the  ground  yawns 
a  hideously  wide  and  deep  abyss,  which  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  posts  and  rails,  so  that  no  one  may 
hurry  forward  carelessly  to  the  limit  of  the  gulf, 
and,  in  terror  at  such  an  extraordinary  depth, 
grow  dizzy  and  fall  headlong  in  ;  and  although 
you  support  yourselves  against  these  rails,  yet 
it  still  grows  dark,  and  wavers  before  your 
eyes  when  you  cast  them  downwards  ;  and 
when  at  length  you  venture  to  gaze  down 
steadfastly,  you  then  perceive  men  like  birds, 
or  rather  like  ants,  that  crawl  to  and  fro,  for  so 
small  do  they  appear.  Wherever  you  turn 
your  eyes  you  behold  things  each  so  strange  in 
themselves  when  compared  one  with  another; 
all  these  mingled  together,  warmth  and  ic6, 
light  and  darkness,  so  that  you  might  imagine 
old  Chaos  were  come  again.  If  you  carefully 
notice,  you  see  all  the  various  colours  of  copper, 
brass,  vitriol  and  sulphur ;  pallid,  green,  red, 
golden  ;  all  the  escutcheons  of  the  gods  painted, 
as  it  were,  by  Eolus,  and  yon  may  even  assert 
that  the  very  rainbows  themselevs  are  there  pre¬ 
pared  and  stored  up.” 

“  Hearest  thou,  Brigitta,”  said  the  professor,- 
“thou  shalt  see  how  and  where  the  rainbows 
are  manufactured  1” 

But  Brigitta  was  prevented  replying  by  the 
entrance  of  two  gentlemen  ;  and  the  professor 
sprung  up  and  embraced  two  good  old  friends — 
the  mine-steward,  Falk,  and  mine-proprietor, 
Bjork,  who  came  from  their  residences  in  the 
country  into  the  town  on  purpose  to  meet  him 
and  his  family. 

The  former  was  a  man  of  about  forty,  with 
keen  eyes  and  strong  eye-brows,  lively,  reso 
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lute,  sinewy,  full  of  mettle  in  tone  and  charac¬ 
ter,  a  vigorous  and  bTisk  nature,  who  seemed 
made  to  break  in  pieces  the  mountains,  and  by 
strength  and  hardihood  to  triumph  over  all  ob¬ 
stacles.  The  other  was  a  noble,  but  feebler 
man,  who  had  experienced  many  troubles,  and 
had  suffered  himself  to  be  depressed  by  them. 
Both  contended  often  with  each  other,  yet  were 
fond  of  being  together.  Both  had  a  great  regard 
for  our  professor,  and  bade  him  heartily  wel¬ 
come  to  “  Jernbara-land,”the  land  prolific  ofiron. 

During  supper  the  conversation  was  upon 
Dalarna  and  its  people,  and  many  things  were 
related  which  served  to  characterise  it.  The 
professor  and  Mrs.  Ingeborg  had  observed  it 
more  from  the  sunny  point  of  love,  and  spoke 
accordingly.  The  mine-steward,  again,  rather 
from  that  of  vigorous  exertion,  and  as  a  trail 
characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  Dalmen, — he 
considered  himself  to  understand  less  that  of 
-the  Dalwomen  ;  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  necessary  to  act  towards  this  people,  he 
related  the  following  anecdote  : 

“Colonel  Vegesack  was,  in  the  Finnish  war 
in  1809,  the  leader  of  a  life-battalion,  which  was 
composed  of  Dalmen.  One  day  he  had  to  attack 
with  them  a  fort,  and  addressed  them  in  that 
bold  and  lively  strain  which  never  fails  to  kindle 
the  spirit  of  men  naturally  gallant.  The  Dalmen 
made  the  onset  with  the  greatest  bravery  ;  but 
met  with  an  equally  vigorous  resistance,  and  were 
repulsed  with  loss.  Vegesack  again  collected 
his  people,  and  addressed  them  in  this  manner: 

“  ‘  Listen,  my  lads  !  This  time  we  have  fail¬ 
ed,  but  you  will  not  allow  yourselves,  I  am 
sure,  to  be  beaten  by  the  Russians  to-day.  Nay, 
if  you  are  of  the  same  mind  as  I  am,  we  will 
give  them  a  good  trouncing  for  having  fancied 
that  they  could  trounce  us.  Follow  me  !  Let 
us  grapple  with  them,  and  I  will  answer  for  it 
that  in  less  than  an  hour  you  shall  have  both 
fort  and  cannon  in  your  hands.  Forwards, 
.march  !’ 

“  But  not  a  man  of  the  whole  troop  stirred. 

“  The  colonel  looked  round  him  him  with 
stern  glances.  ‘Ah,  yes!’  said  he,  slowly. 
‘  I  see  how  it  is-  But  I  will  tell  you  how  it 
shall  be.  Once  more  I  will  give  the  word  to 
advance,  and  the  first  man  who  shows  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  disobedience,  I  will  shoot  him  on  the 
spot.  You  know  all  your  duty,  and  I  know 
mine.  Forwards,  march !’ 

“But  the  troop  did  not  stir. 

“  The  colonel  seized  his  pistol,  levelled  it  at 
a  man  in  the  front  rank,  and  fired.  He  fell 
dead.  Once  more  the  colonel  gave  the  word, 
‘  Forwards,  march  !’  All  obeyed. 

“  The  assault,  which  was  made  with  a  tem¬ 
pestuous  fury,  was  crowned  with  success.  The 
fort  was  carried  with  all  its  cannon,  and  prison¬ 
ers  were  made  far  more  numerous  than  were 
the  assailants.  The  victory  was  complete. 

“  But  in  the  hearts  of  the  refractory  and  re¬ 
vengeful  Dalmen  rankled  bitterness  and  revenge 
against  him  who  had  put  to  death  their  bold 
comrade,  and  who  h3d  led  them  by  force  into 
the  contest.  They  conspired  amongst  them¬ 
selves  for  vengeance,  and  for  death  to  their 
stern  leader.  He  was  made  aware  of  it,  called 
his  people  together,  and  addressed  them  thus : 

“  ‘  I  hear  that  you  harbour  ill-will  towards  me, 
because  I  shot  one  of  your  comrades,  and  that 


you  think  of  revenging  him.  Very  well,  you 
shall  have  opportunity  for  it.  You  know  that 
there  commonly  stand  two  sentinels  by  my 
tent.  To-night  I  will  dismiss  them,  and  for  a 
fortnight  I  will  sleep  there  by  night,  alone,  and 
without  sentinels.  But  on  the  table  by  my  bed 
there  shall  lie  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols.  Any 
of  you  that  have  a  mind  to  come  and  fight  with, 
me  are  welcome.’ 

“The Dalmen  listened  to  this  address  gloom¬ 
ily  and  in  silence. 

“  For  fourteen  nights  the  colonel  slept  with¬ 
out  a  guard  in  the  midst  of  his  excited  troop. 
No  one  disturbed  his  sleep ;  and  after  this  chal¬ 
lenge,  his  men  followed  him  wherever  he  wish¬ 
ed,  and  were  devoted  to  the  death  to  him.” 

The  answer  was  then  related,  that  a  certain 
Dalman  gave  Armfelt,  when  he  received  at 
Tuna  a  troop  of  three  thousand  Dalmen,  who 
had  volunteered  to  march  from  Dalarna,  and 
save  the  king  and  country  in  war. 

A  man  stepped  out  of  the  ranks,  and  said  to 
Arrnfelt,  “Thou  canst  see  plain  enough  that 
thou  leadest  good  people,  but  what  sort  of  of¬ 
ficers  wilt  thou  give  us  V’  Armfelt  replied, 
that  he  would  give  them  upright  and  brave  men 
as  leaders  ;  to  which  the  Dalman  made  answer, 

“  Yes,  that  will  certainly  be  most  advisable  ; 
for,  if  we  notice  any  one  who  does  not  stand  by 
us  like  an  honourable  man,  a  ball  shall  strike 
him  before  he  can  strike  our  enemies.” 

With  such  anecdotes  and  discourse,  the  even¬ 
ing  sped  rapidly  away.  It  was  late  when  the 
two  ftiends  took  leave,  but  not  without  having 
arranged  a  longer  future  visit  of  (he  Mora  family 
to  them  at  their  country  homes. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  the  Mora 
family  betook  themselves  to  the  old  copper- 
mine  church.  After  the  sermon,  and  when  the 
clergyman  read  the  customary  prayers,  he  paus¬ 
ed  a  moment,  and  then  proceeded  with  a  more 
emphatic  expression, — 

“  We  thank  Thee,  merciful  God,  for  the  rich 
treasures  and  abundant  blessings  which  Thou 
hast  graciously  conferred  on  this  place  out  of 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  out  of  the  flinty 
rocks  ;  and  we  pray  Thee,  that  Thou  wilt  con¬ 
tinue  to  give,  to  bless,  and  to  preserve  to  us 
these  precious  treasures ;  and  give  us  grace  to 
use  these  Thy  blessings  with  thankfulness,  and. 
to  the  honour  of  Thy  name.  Preserve,  0  God  ! 
all  those  who  labour  in  the  deep  and  perilous 
regions  of  the  earth  from  injury,  and  danger, 
and  all  evil,  aDd  give  them  grace  to  keep  Thee 
perpetually  before  their  eyes,  to  commit  them¬ 
selves,  body  and  soul,  into  Thy  hands ;  to  con¬ 
sider  always  the  dangers  which  hang  over 
them,  and  thus  be  well  prepared,  should  any 
violence  befall  them,  to  depart  hence  in  blessed¬ 
ness,  through  Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen  !” 

For  centuries  has  this  prayer  been  read  in 
the  mining  districts  of  Dalarna,  but  never  yet, 
perhaps,  had  these  words  so  penetrated  a  heart 
as  at  this  moment.  Valborg  saw  Siri  tremble, 
as  she  sunk  upon  her  knees,  but  did  not  com¬ 
prehend  the  deep  emotion  of  her  mind. 

When  the  service  was  ended,  and  our  travel¬ 
lers  advanced  to  take  a  closer  view  of  the 
church,  they  were  shown  a  grave,  to  which 
was  attached  a  touching  example  of  the  faithful 
memory  of  love. 
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In  the  year  1719,  there  was  found  while  delv¬ 
ing  in  the  Mardskinn  mine,  eighty-two  fathoms 
deep,  the  body  of  a  young  man  perfectly  well 
preserved,  but  changed  into  a  sort  of  petrifac¬ 
tion.  It  was  borne  up  into  the  fresh  air,  on  the 
surface,  and  a  great  crowd  of  people  collected 
to  witness  this  singular  phenomenon.  Amongst 
these  was  a  poor  old  woman,  who,  as  soon  as 
she  caught  sight  of  the  corpse,  exclaimed, 
“  That  is  he  !  That  is  Matts  Israelson  !” 
Then  it  was  called  to  mind  that,  in  the  year 
1670,  there  had  been  a  falling-in  in  the  Mards¬ 
kinn  mine,  and  that  at  this  time  a  miner,  by 
name  Matts  Israelson,  had  disappeared.  The 
people  were  soon  convinced  that  this  was  the 
same  man,  who  had  now  been  discovered  after 
he  had  lain  buried  under  the  earthfall,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mine,  for  nearly  fifty  years.  The 
old  woman  had  recognised  the  true-loved  bride¬ 
groom  of  her  youth,  and  besought  that  she 
might  be  allowed  to  bury  his  remains. 

“  Affection  never  faileth  !”  said  Nordevall, 
looked  on  the  silent  grave,  and  pressed  his 
wife’s  hand. 

In  the  evening  of  this  day,  the  Mora  family 
was  invited  to  a  dance  by  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  mine-proprietors  in  the  town.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Lasse  danced  long  beforehand  in  his 
thoughts,  and  played,  with  great  emphasis,  on 
the  piano-forte  in  the  great  saloon  of  the  inn, 
“  les  plaisirs  de  Fahlun,  grande  valse  composce 
-par  J.  W.  Flagge."  And  now  issued  from  their 
room  the  young  ladies,  dressed  for  the  evening 
festivity ;  and  Lieutenant  Lasse  quitted  “  les 
plaisirs  de  Fahlun,”  to  compliment  his  sister 
and  cousins,  and  make  his  observations  on  their 
toilets.  These  were  very  favourable  for  Valborg 
and  Siri,  but  not  so  much  so  for  Brigitta,  whose 
head,  especially,  Lieutenant  Lasse  found  too 
rotund,  too  much  like  the  globe  of  the  earth. 
She  ought  to  have  some  flowers,  or  at  least  a 
bow  of  ribands,  thought  Lieutenant  Lasse. 

Brigitta  could  not  do  otherwise  than  agree 
with  him  ;  but  then  she  had  no  bow,  and  so  she 
must  do  without  it. 

“  Ah  1  a  bow  of  riband  I  can  probably  help 
her  to  ;  for  this  evening  thou  canst  have  one  of 
me,”  said  Lieutenant  Lasse,  somewhat  embar¬ 
rassed,  and  hastened  out. 

“A  bow  of  riband V’  exclaimed  Brigitta, 
«  where  has  he  got  a  bow  of  riband  1  that  is  not 
all  right :  we  shall  find  that  he  has  taken  it  from 
some  one.  Of  this  I  must,  assuredly,  have  some 
explanation.  See,  there  he  comes,  and — a 
splendid  bow  of  riband  !  From  whom  hast  thou 
got  this,  Lasse— that  is  to  say,  from  whom  hast 
thou  taken  it  1  Is  it  from  Mimi  Osterdal,  of 
"Westeras,  with  whom  thou  wert  figuring  away 
so  at  the  dean’s  1  I  fancy  thou  blushest  a  little. 
It  is  very  well,  then,  that  thou  hast  still  a  little 
conscience  left ;  and  quite  proper  is  it  that  I 
know  whose  bow  it  is.  Thanks,  Lasse  dear ! 
thou  canst  make  thyself  sure  that  thou  wilt 
never  get  it  again.” 

“  It  fell  from  her  in  dancing,”  said  Lieutenant 
Lasse,  excusing  himself,  and  somewhat  embar¬ 
rassed. 

•>  Yes,  and  thou  took  it  and  pressed  it  to  thy 
heart — is  it  not  sol  The  blessed  courtesy- 
practisers  1  the  blessed  cavaliers  who  make  fools 
of  the  young  girls,  and  steal  their  bows,  and 
make  them  believe  that  they  steal  their  hearts 


too — and  then  trouble  yourselves  just  as  littl©- 
about  one  as  the  other  !  really  they  ought  to  be 
put  in  prison.  In  the  meantime,  however,  I  my¬ 
self  will  give  Miini  her  bow  again — after  I  have 
enjoyed  the  use  of  it  for  an  evening  or  two ;  and 
she  shall  know  how - ” 

“  Nay,  by  no  means - ” 

“Yes,  by  all  means  she  shall  certainly  know 
it,  and  we  will  both  of  us  have  a  good  laugh 
over  it.  Mimi  Osterdal  is  a  sensible  girl.  Dost 
thou  not  think  that  she  would  much  rather  have 
her  bow  than  thy  heart  1  such  a  beautiful  bow, 
at  least  half  a  yard  of  good  riband  in  it — I  will 
answer  for  it  that  she  will  be  right  glad  to  get 
it  again.  I  only  wonder  whose  scarf,  or  whose 
handkerchief,  or  whose  bow,  thou  wilt  appro¬ 
priate  here  in  the  town.  Heaven  help  me,  what 
trouble  and  what  an  office  I  have  in  this  world, 
to  take  care  that  all  my  brother’s  inclinations 
that  my  little  sisters-in-law  may  get  their  arti¬ 
cles  of  apparel  again.  I  wish  sincerely  that  the 
right  sister-in-law  would  at  once  come  and  put 
all  this  to  rights.  But  I  shall  have  my  eyes  upon 
thee,  Lasse,  this  evening,  that  thou  mayst  be 
assured  of.” 

Lieutenant  Lasse  cast  from  him  a  little  em¬ 
barrassment  at  Brigitta’s  lecture  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Valborg  with  a  hearty  laugh,  and  flung 
himself  with  a  sort  of  wildness  afresh  on  “  les 
plaisirs  de  Fahlun.”  Valborg  and  Brigitta  be¬ 
gan  waltzing  together,  ihe  new  lector  danced' 
solo  after  them  ;  but  now  came  Mrs.  Ingeborg, 
and  called  them  to  go  to  the  actual  ball. 

Of  this  we  will  merely  say  that  Lieutenant 
Lasse,  who  divided  himself  amongst  three  young 
and  handsome  ladies,  and  that  Brigitta  often  fol¬ 
lowed  with  criticising  eyes  her  three  fresh  “  lit¬ 
tle  sisters-in-law,”  as  well  as  “the  divided 
heart,”  as  Lieutenant  Lasse  was  this  evening, 
called  at  the  ball,  in  consequence  of  his  divided 
but  lively  courtesies. 

Valborg  distinguished  herself  by  her  beautiful 
dancing,  and  Olof  danced  more  than  once  with 
her.  Siri  sat  still,  would  not  dance,  excused 
herself  by  a  pain  in  her  foot,  looked  pale,  but 
friendly  and  clever,  and  sat  much  beside  her 
foster-father,  sometimes  turning  on  him  a  sweet 
but  inquiring  glance,  which  seemed  to  say,  “  Art 
thou  in  good  humour  with  thy  Siri  T” 

Brigitta  was  constantly  in  the  dance,  was  gay 
and  merry,  and  became  a  great  favourite  with, 
the  company. 

So  much  for  “  les  plaisirs  de  Fahlun.” 


DESCENT  INTO  THE  MINE. 

The  next  day  the  mine  was  to  be  visited. 
Already  early  in  the  morning  Lieutenant  Lasse 
hailed  the  three  young  ladies  with  the  following, 
song : — 

Up,  brothers !  let  your  torches  glow, 

Where  duty  calls  us  let  us  go. 

Our  way,  though  dark,  is  light  to  keep, 

Though  down  into  the  deep. 

No  matter  though  our  path  lies  through 
The  yawning  shaft,  our  watch  is  true. 

No  matter  though  that  path  is  long, 

The  longer  is  our  song. 

The  mountain  opens  as  we  go, 

With  gladsome  hopes  we  march  below— 

Below  a  better  world  to  find 

Than  that  we  leave  behind. 
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That  better  world  is  all  our  own. 

Whose  wealth  transcends  all  treasures  known. 

A  thousand  years  has  flowed  its  ore, 

And  shall  a  thousand  more. 

Tile  world  above  is  great  and  sheen. 

But  here  the  mine  itself  is  green, 

And  in  itself  a  wealth  doth  hold 
Exhaustlss  and  untold. 

Such  joy  the  earth  can  ne’er  impart 
As  when  we  see  the  copper  start — 

Mid  smoke  and  dust  behold  it  shine 
Forth  bursting  from  the  mine.* 

This  brave  mine  song,  which  has  several 
verses  besides  those  here  quoted,  and  which 
once,  both  day  and  night,  sounded,  and  still  often 
•sounds  in  the  depths  of  the  copper-mine,  charmed 
Siri  extremely,  and  speedily  she  sung  in  emula¬ 
tion  with  Lieutenant  Lasse, 

Up,  brothers !  let  your  torches  glow . 

The  words  of  the  song  contributed  to  kindle 
her  previously  excited  fancy  about  the  “  world’s 
eighth  wonder,”  as  the  Fahlun  copper-mine  has 
Tieen  styled.  Her  eyes  flamed  with  desire  to 
explore  every  individual  room  and  spot  in  it 
which  she  had  heard  named,  and  amongst  which 
she  recollected  these — the  Jewel,  the  Crown, 
the  Copper  Dragon,  the  Black  Knight,  Odin, 
Loke,  the  Snake  of  Midgard,  the  Imperial  Apple, 
the  North  Star,  the  Silver  Region,  the  King’s 
Hall,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  &c.  Especially  was 
her  curiosity  excited  about  this  Copper  Dragon, 
which  she  looked  upon  as  the  genius  of  the  cop¬ 
per-mine,  and  represented  to  her  imagination  as 
magnificently  terrible.  Before  the  ardent  mind 
of  the  young  maiden  played  images  great  and 
wonderful,  which  the  ancient  northern  sages 
had  accustomed  her  to  see  in  her  imaginations 
of  the  fantastic  halls  of  the  mine  king. 

Brigitta,  in  the  meantime,  stood  fast  by  her 
resolve  not  to  go  down  into  the  mine, — no,  not 
•even  once  to  look  down  into  it.  She  sat  down 
to  write  letters,  and  let  the  others  go,  at  the 
same  time  zealously  impressing  it  upon  them, 
and  especially  on  the  lector  and  Siri,  to  take 
good  care  of  themselves.  All  the  rest  were  in 
extremely  high  spirits,  and  full  of  curiosity. 
Mrs.  Ingeborg  went  as  to  a  joyous  festivity,  and 
nothing  but  jokes  and  merry  words  were  heard 
on  the  way  through  the  dingy  mine-town,  and 
amid  the  smoke  of  ore-roasting  fires  from  the 
ovens  of  earth  by  the  road,  which  resembled 
gigantic  loaves  of  bread.  Through  this  smoke, 
however,  no  one  passed  with  impunity,  for  the 
noses  of  some  and  the  eyes  of  others  ran  tre¬ 
mendously  ;  and  others,  again,  were  almost  suf¬ 
focated  with  coughing,  for  the  wind  blew  the 
smoke  now  directly  across  the  way,  and  it 
seized  on  the  chest  of  the  lector  and  made  him 
turn  quite  melancholy. 

“  God  grant  that  such  a  smoke  may  never 
•fail !”  said  Queen  Christina,  when  she  visited 
Fahlun,  and  a  fear  was  expressed  lest  the  roast¬ 
ing  smoke  might  annoy  her. 

Professor  Nordevall  reminded  the  lector  of 
this,  but  the  lector  expressed  a  great  contempt 
for  Queen  Christina  and  her  taste,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Lasse  regarded  the  mine-town  and  the 
roasting  smoke  as  belonging  to  “  les  deplaisirs 
de  Fahlun,”  and  he  pondered  on  composing  a 
waltz  on  this  subject,  with  a  strong  smoke 

*  Song  of  the  labourers  of  the  great  copper  mine  of 
Kroningsvard. 


effect,  which  he  would  dedicate  to  Brigitta. 
He  did  not  doubt  but  that  it  would  make  the 
people  cough  excessively.  Abbe  Vogler  had, 
indeed,  imitated  thunder  on  the  piano  so  per¬ 
fectly  that  the  milk  was  turned  sour  by  it  in  the 
dairy. 

Into  the  mine-house — a  handsome  building, 
with  a  tower  and  a  clock,  situated  about  fifty 
paces  from  the  great  opening  of  the  mine,  and 
just  opposite  to  the  descent  to  it — the  travellers 
went  to  clothe  themselves  in  the  mine  costume, 
which  is  used  by  all  who  visit  the  mine.  This 
costume  consists  of  a  black  blouse,  with  orna¬ 
ments  on  the  shoulders,  a  leathern  belt,  which 
buckled  round  "the  waist,  and  a  felt  hat  with 
broad  brim.  Thus  equipped,  people  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  proof  against  smoke  and  soot  in  the 
mine,  as  well  as  the  moisture  which  drops  in 
the  passages. 

“  God  and  the  people  !  what  figures  you  are  !” 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  as  she  saw  Valborg 
and  Siri ;  “  but  I  reckon  I  look  no  better  my¬ 
self.”  And  they  laughed  heartily  as  they  con¬ 
templated  one  another. 

Conducted  by  two  guides,  in  similar  dresses, 
who  appeared  to  be  of  the  race  of  the  giants, 
the  mine-explorers  now  quitted  the  mine-house, 
and  passed  over  the  paved  level  to  the  little 
building  at  the  brink  of  the  mine,  called  the 
landing-room,  because  there  the  descent  begins. 
There,  in  a  great  fire-place,  burns  a  fire,  which 
is  called  “the  Eternal,”  because  it  has  burnt 
there  from  time  immemorial ;  no  one  remem¬ 
bers  when  it  was  kindled,  and  no  one  the  day 
when  it  was  put  out.  Thus  through  the  un¬ 
numbered  centuries  during  which  the  mine  has 
been  worked,  has  this  fire  also  burned  on  its 
brink.  Even  at  a  time  when  the  mine  had  again 
for  the  most  part  fallen  in,  and  there  was  no 
one  any  longer  working  there,  even  then  the 
people  of  the  mine  would  not  allow  the  fire  in 
the  landing-room  to  go  out.  It  seems  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  living  principle  of  the  mine. 

At  this  fire  the  guides  kindled  their  torches, 
made  of  long  pine-shoots,  held  together  by  a 
ring.  All  the  other  persons  had,  Mrs.  Ingeborg 
as  well,  their  burning  torches  in  their  hands : 
Lieutenant  Lasse  sung — 

“  Up,  brothers !  let  your  torches  glow  !” 

And  now  the  descent  began  by  a  dark  stair¬ 
case,  which,  with  broad  steps,  went  winding 
down  in  a  spiral  course  forty-four  fathoms  deep* 

On  the  way  down  into  the  mine,  the  principal 
guide  named  several  places  :  as,  the  New  Land¬ 
ing  Bottom,  the  Lower  Firehearth,  the  Radical 
Blow  Attempt,  the  Lybecker’s  Haunted-Room, 
Tilas,  Ubi  Sunt,  and  the  Farmer’s  Porch,  where 
formerly  the  farmers  had  a  sort  of  stable  for 
the  horses  that  they  took  down  into  the  mine  to 
work.  And  here  our  wanderers  saw  daylight 
through  a  door  in  the  mine,  and  through  this 
they  came  out  into  the  “Stoten,”  saw  above 
their  heads  the  blue  heaven,  and  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  the  giant  chasm  ;  the  width  of 
which  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms  from 
north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west  eighty- 
six.  Here  they  surveyed  the  strata  of  different 
metals  and  kinds  of  stones,  which,  in  great 
layers,  marbled  with  colours  of  red,  gold,  and 
gFeen,  projected  from  the  sides  of  the  mine 
crater ;  and  Olof  explained  to  them  the  names 
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of  the  different  ores  and  species  of  stone.  Siri, 
in  the  meantime,  gazed  at  the  little  smith’s  shop 
in  the  middle  of  the  “Stoten,”  which  she  had 
descried  the  evening  before,  and  on  the  green 
raspberry-bush  near  it,  which  in  the  middle  of 
the  hard  rock  stood  so  fresh  and  friendly. 

When  they  had  surveyed  the  “  Stoten,”  and 
felt  the  winter-cold  wind  which,  from  never- 
melting  masses  of  ice,  breathed  from  Ambrus' 
Shaft,  they  again  entered  the  mine,  in  order  to 
make  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  its  interior. 

There  have  been  learned  men  who  have 
traced  up  the  origin  of  the  copper-mine  of  Fah- 
lun  to  Tubal  Cain  himself,  a  master  “  of  all 
kinds  of  iron  and  copper  work,”  as  related  in 
the  first  book  of  Moses.  Certain  it  is,  that  its 
working  loses  itself  in  the  ages  of  sagas,  when 
the  artistical  race  of  dwarfs  were  believed  to 
work  at  their  forges  in  our  mountains,  and  the 
people  of  the  south  glanced  towards  the  north 
as  towards  a  land  of  treasures  and  of  giants. 
More  than  1200  people  have  formerly  been  em¬ 
ployed  at  once  in  this  subterranean  world, 
which,  in  its  enormous  labyrinth  of  passages, 
shafts,  caverns,  and  halls,  represents  an  exca¬ 
vated  netherworld,  the  ideal  of  a  mine-king’s 
palace.  It  is  said  to  demand  more  than  eight 
days  to  go  through  all  its  rooms,  as  far  as  the 
territory  of  Terra  Nova,  and  the  region  of 
Whereto?  which  extends  two  hundred  fathoms 
deep  below  the  bottom  of  the  mine.  The  vari¬ 
ous  and  picturesque  names  of  these  rooms  and 
halls,  gathered  out  of  all  periods  of  history  out 
of  the  kingdoms  of  both  fancy  and  reality,  con¬ 
tribute  to  give  to  the  place  a  romantic  interest 
for  the  imagination.  Almost  all  the  kings  and 
queens  of  Sweden  have  paid  visits  to  this  mine. 
Charles  IX.,  whose  heart  seemed  to  have  much 
the  nature  and  character  of  a  mountain,  except 
for  the  tender  woman,  his  first  beloved  wife,  in 
honour  of  whom  he  founded  and  named  the 
towns,  “Mariefred”  and  “  Mariestad” — Charles 
IX.  was  extremely  attached  to  this  mining 
country,  was  often  residing  there,  and  called 
the  mine  “  Sweden’s  Fortune,”  and  desired 
that  the  great  room  there  might  be  called  the 
Room  of  God’s  Gifts.  His  great  son,  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  also  exclaimed,  as  he  stood  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  mine  where  the  bright  copper 
ore  beamed  from  walls,  roof,  and  floor,  “  Where 
is  the  monarch  who  has  such  a  palace  as  that 
in  vvhich  we  now  are  ?” 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Siri  did  not  find 
here  the  palaces,  the  magnificent  underworld, 
of  which  she  had  dreamed  to  herself,  and  whose 
names,  the  Jewel,  the  Crown,  the  Sceptre,  etc., 
seemed  to  promise.  There  were  perpetually 
the  same  dark,  vaulted  passages,  the  same 
great  empty  halls  and  domes,  excavations  and 
shafts,  or  sinkings,*  out  of  which  eternal  night 
seemed  to  stare  upon  you.  There  was  every¬ 
where  the  same  damp,  cold  air,  the  same  drip¬ 
ping  and  dripping  from  above,  and  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  floor  slippery.  The  sides  of  the  mine 
glittered,  indeed,  when  the  torches  shone  upon 
them,  or  when  they  were  struck  against  them, 
and  sent  forth  showers  of  sparks;  and  the  sta¬ 
lactites  glimmered  also  as  they  hung  above  on 


*  A  sinking  in  the  mines  is  a  greater  or  less  delving 
downwards,  on  account  of  ore  being  found  and  dug  out 
there. 


the  arched  roofs  ;  but  it  was  a  chill  and  colour¬ 
less  gleam,  which  left  soul  and  sense  cold.  In 
the  passages,  the  miners  frequently  were  met 
with  torches  in  their  hands,  in  their  black 
dresses,  with  solemn,  pale,  grimy  countenances, 

■  and  slow  and  heavy  steps.  The  life  in  the- 
mine  did  not  seem  to  be  joyous,  and  at  every 
glance  Siri’s  eyes  grew  darker,  and  her  heart 
more  oppressed. 

She  would  not  have  been  astonished  if  she 
now  had  been  told  that  the  most  melancholy  of 
mortal  ailments,  insanity,  was  one  of  the  most 
prevalent  amongst  the  labourers  of  this  subter¬ 
ranean  kingdom. 

After  the  party  near  Adolphus  Frederick’s 
shaft  had  seen  “The  Royal  Crown,”  formerly 
one  of  the  richest  workings  in  the  mine,  but 
now  as  black  and  empty  as  all  the  rest,  they 
passed  through  the  Cooper’s  Attempt,  hy  Prince 
Oscar’s  Way,  to  the  Fisherman  ;  thence  by  the 
sinkings  of  Gronsiken,  Kraftlon,  and  Gosen,  and 
Louise-Ulric’s  shaft,  to  the  Lobster-band. 

“  Here  is  the  Lobster  !”  said  the  guide,  as  he 
paused  before  the  opening  into  a  stupendous; 
rotunda.  “  Here  formerly  ran  a  small  bridge, 
or  band,  with  a  handrail,  along  the  wall,  so  that 
you  might  go  round  within  it ;  but  the  roof  hast 
fallen  in,  and  buried  a  great  part  of  this,  so  that 
you  cannot  now  advance  many  paces  into  the 
interior.  But  the  room  is  magnificent !  I  have 
caused  torches  to  be  carried  to  the  excavations 
above,  which  open  into  this  room,  so  that  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  may  get  a  full  view  of  the 
vaulted  roof.  See  !  there,  above  us,  where  the 
three  torches  shine,  that  is  the  cutting  through 
to  the  ‘  Abboren’  and  ‘  Gosen.’  It  is  more  than 
twenty  fathoms  up  thither;  and  here,  in  the 
abyss  below  us,  where  we  see  the  light  shine, 
that  is  Kriftlon’s  bottom,  which  lies  fifteen  fath¬ 
oms  deep.” 

“  And  the  narrow  bridge  to  the  left,  which 
seems  to  hover  in  the  abyss,  is  it  dangerous  to 
go  upon?”  asked  Mrs.  Ingeborg. 

“  Oh,  no  !”  replied  the  guide  :  “  at  all  events, 
you  can  advance  a  few  paces  ;”  and  he  advanced 
a  few  steps  upon  the  bridge,  and  swung  his  torch 
in  order  to  illumine  it.  Mrs.  Ingeborg  did  the 
same,  as  she  stepped  forward  into  the  opening 
of  the  rotunda.  The  strong  blazing-up  light 
chased  the  darkness  rapidly  away,  as  the  light¬ 
ning-flash  cleaves  the  cloud,  and  at  the  same 
time  lit  up  the  tall,  oarkly-clad  figure  of  a  man 
who  stood  alone  on  the  narrow  bridge,  at  the 
edge  of  the  fallen  in  earth,  and  had  his  pale 
countenance  turned  towards  the  enterers.  At 
this  sight,  Mrs.  Ingeborg  uttered  a  faint  cry  of 
horror,  staggered,  and  fell  senseless  to  the 
ground.  But  the  dark  figure  was  again  hidden 
in  the  gloom  from  which  he  had  for  a  moment 
emerged. 

In  the  meantime,  Brigitta  remained  in  the 
inn,  and  wrote  letters  full  of  narratives  and 
commissions  to  her  best  friends  in  Stockholm 
In  this  she  w’as  interrupted  by  the  mine-stew 
ard,  Falk,  who  came  to  inquire  after  his  Mora 
friends  When  he  learned  that  they  were  in 
all  probability  to  be  found  in  the  mine,  he  said, 

“Then  I  came  a  little  too  late  My  intention 
was,  in  fact,  to  dissuade  them  from  a  visit  to 
the  mine,  at  Ipast  for  a  few  days.  On  Friday, 
when  I  was  down  there,  1  heard  certain  sighs 
|  and  shudderings  which  I  did  not  like  ;  for  when. 
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that  old  heathen,  the  c«pper-giant,  sighs  and 
shakes  himself,  then  is  he  not  safely  to  be 
trusted.” 

“  Lord,  then,  my  great  God  and  Father!” ex¬ 
claimed  Brigitta,  as  she  pushed  the  table  vehe¬ 
mently  from  her,  and  rose  up,  “  How  can  you 
tell  me  this  now !  It  is  now  too  late ;  they  are 
lost,  lost !  Ah,  the  abominable  mine  !  they  will 
all  perish  together  !  rny  curate,  my  lector,  my 
kind  and  honourable  Godelius  !  my  divine  aunt ! 
uncle!  Siri!  And  Lasse,  poor  boy!  Ah,  my 
God!  I  will  run  down  there!  I  will  move 
heaven  and  earih  !  I  will  go  myself  into  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  provided  I  may  be  able  to 
bring  them  up  thence  alive  !” 

“  Heaven  help  me !  calm  yourself,  my  gra¬ 
cious  lady !”  exclaimed  the  mine-steward,  at 
once  startied  and  amused  at  Brigitla’s  zeal ;  “  it 
is  not  so  dangerous,  really  not  dangerous  at  all ; 
for,  since  Friday,  nothing  more  has  been  heard 
in  the  mine,  and  that  which  was  heard  was  next 
to  nothing.  Before  any  thing  serious  takes 
place,  people  are  sure  to  hear  other  prognostics 
of  it ;  and  it  was  merely  my  extreme  caution 

which - but  I  will  accompany  you  to  the 

mine.  The  old  copper-man  and  I  are  old  ac¬ 
quaintances,  and  I  understand  his  meaning.  I 
am  not  frightened  at  him  !” 

And  quickly  were  Brigitta  and  the  steward 
in  full  speed  on  the  way  to  the  “abominable 
mine,”  which  Brigitta  never  would  see. 

“  Be  calm,  then,  my  gracious  lady  !”  said  the 
mine-steward,  admonishingly,  as  they  proceed¬ 
ed,  “  and  do  not  hurry,  so  that  we  tumble,  or 
get  consumptions.  I  do  assure  you  that  there 
is  now  no  danger  on  foot.  For  several  years 
has  every  thing  been  quiet  in  the  mine  ;  at  least 
no  fall  of  any  consequence  has  taken  place,  no, 
not  since  the  great  fall  of  1833.  But  that  was 
really  extraordinary.  It  was  on  a  Friday,  in 
the  month  of  February,  when  crackings,  sighs, 
and  shuddering.?,  were  heard  in  the  mine,  and 
people  saw  well  that  something  serious  would 
be  the  result  of  it.  Therefore  all  the  workmen 
were  ordered  up  out  of  the  mine,  and  on  Satur¬ 
day  there  was  not  left  in  it  a  single  soul.  But 
as  all  continued  quiet  in  the  mine,  no  fall  taking 
place,  and  nothing  further  than  some  cracks 
being  heard,  on  Sunday  two  workmen  stole 
down  into  it,  in  order  to  convey  their  ore  nearer 
to  the  shaft,  by  which  it  should  be  drawn  up 
and  with  this  they  continued  busy  till  quite  in 
the  night.  But  exactly  on  this  night,  the  night 
between  Sunday  and  Monday,  the  vast  fall  took 
place,  which  filled  a  great  part  of  the  mine 
again.  I  lived  then  in  the  mine-house,  close  to 
the  mine,  and  it  cracked  and  thundered  beneath 
it,  as  if  the  interior  rivers  of  the  earth  were  in 
uproar.  The  doors  in  the  house  burst  open,  the 
windows  shook,  and  some  of  them  were  broken 
to  pieces  ;  and  the  same  thing  occurred  in  other 
parts  of  the  town.  Many  people  did  not  sleep 
a  wink  during  the  night.  But  they  who  had  the 
worst  of  it  were  the  two  workmen  who  had 
descended  into  the  mine.  When  thpy  heard  the 
fall  begin,  they  attempted  to  hasten  up,  hut  found 
the  ladders  crushed  above  them,  and  saw  masses 
of  rock  plunging  down  around  them.  They  then 
sought  to  descend  into  the  regions  where  they 
fancied  that  the  danger  would  be  less;  hot  also, 
in  this  direction,  they  found  the  ladders  dashe-d 
to  pieces.  Then  they  were  compelled  to  flee 
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into  a  trial-excavation  ;  that  is,  into  an‘ excava¬ 
tion  which  has  no  outlet,  but  stands  like  a  cell 
in  the  mine,  called  Ocean,  near  Adolphus’s  l*>r- 
izontal  shaft,  and  here  they  remained  the  whole 
night  without  light,  for  their  torches  burnt  out; 
and,  meantime,  it  thundered  and  raged  in  the 
mine  as  if  hell  itself  were  broken  loose.  At 
length,  on  the  morrow,  the  tumult  had  ceased, 
and  then  the  people  above  on  the  brink  of  the 
mine  heard  the  cry  of  distress  through  Adol¬ 
phus’s  shaft,  and  they  let  down  casks;  and 
thus  happily  succeeded  in  drawing  up  the  two 
men,  more  dead  than  alive ;  the  one  was  half 
raving,  and  both  were  very  ill  for  a  long  time 
after  .  .  .” 

“  Ah,  dear  heaven  !  those  are  indeed  frightful  - 
stories  which  you  have  just  related  !”  interrupt¬ 
ed  Brigitta  in  her  anguish  of  heart,  “and  that, 
just  at  the  present  time,  when  .  .  .  why,  dear 
bless  me!  who  is  that!  is  not  that  my  adjunct, 
who  is  coming  there,  running  up  to  us  through 
the  dross-town !  is  it  his  ghost,  or  is  it  he  him¬ 
self?” 

Saying  this,  Brigitta  sprang  towards  the  ad¬ 
junct  and  the  adjunct  towards  Brigitta,  and  both 
met  together  in  a  thick  rujt*-smoke,  which  lay 
over  the  road.  Brigitta,  however,  took  no  notice 
of  it,  but  exclaimed — 

“  Is  it  you  !  are  you  alive  ?  have  you  kept  all  • 
your  limbs,  body,  and  soul  together  safe  and. 
sound?  why  do  you  come  here  so  alone?  where 
are  the  rest?  are  they  alive,  or  are  they  alL 
dead  ?  why  don’t  you  speak  ?  speak,  speak, 
speak,  I  say  !” 

“  Apstshaw  !”  was  the  first  sound  which  was 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  adjunct.  “  I  come  . .  . 

apstshaw  !  in  order  to . apstshaw — aps- 

tsbavv !” 

“  God  help  you  and  us  all !"  sighed  Brigitta. 
“Only  say  whether  they  are  alive,  or  all  dead  1” 

“They  are  alive  !  apstshaw!  apstshaw!” 

“  All — uninjured  ?” 

“Yes,  yes!  apstshaw!  that  confounded 
smoke!  apstshaw  !  I  shall  choke — I  shall  choke  ! 
apstshaw!  apstshaw?  apstshawkoi— a — a  !  . 

“  Then  pray  do  get  out  of  the  smoke,  Gode¬ 
lius  !”  exclaimed  Brigitta,  who  then  also  began 
to  sneeze,  “  or  else  we  shall  both  choke,  and  the 
comedy  will  turn  into  a  tragedy.  Yes.  that’s 
right!  here  we  can  breathe  freely!  Now  tell 
me,  are  you  quite  sure  that  they  are  all  alive, 
and  that  no  p:t  has  fallen  in?” 

“Yes,  I  am  quite  sure!”  assured  the  adjunct. 

“And  they  have  all  come  out  again  safe  and 
sound,  from  out  of  that  leviathan’s  jaw,  and  are 
again  upon  God’s  green  earth?” 

“Yes  ;  but  .  .  .  aunt  has  fallen  into  a  swoon 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  and  is  now  suffering 
a  little  from  the  effects  of  it.  I  am,  therefore, 
come  to  request  you  to  go  to  her ;  for  no  one 
understands  so  well  how  to  go  about  with  her 
as  you  .  .  .” 

“  Ah,  my  dear  heavenly  aunt ! — what  has  she 
been  seized  with  ? — That  abominable  mine  ! — I 
wish  it  were  in  Blaakulla!” 

“  Yes,  yes,  and  the  rast-smoke  along  with  it ! 
— I  am  in  such  a  perspiration  in  a  ...  .” 

“  Ah-,  that  will  do  you  a  deal  of  good,  my  lit- 


*  The  Swedish  vvor.d  rust  si/mifiee  a  layer  of  ore,  with 
wood  and  coal,  in  order  to  o*pel  by  means  of  fire  the  foul 
particles  from  it. 
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-tie  old  man  !  Ah  !  thank  heaven  !  now  then 
we  are  at  last  out  of  the  nuisance.” 

Brigitta  found  Madame  Ingeborg  in  the  mi¬ 
ners’ -hall.  Siri  had  been  conducted  into  the 
miner’s-court,  a  beautiful  room  resembling  a 
gallery  with  differeait  likenesses.  She  had  just 
been  bled,  and  had  also  recovered  from  the 
swoon,  but  yet  not  to  perfect  consciousness. 
With  wild  staring  looks  she  asked: 

“  Where  am  1 1” 

“You  are  in  the  room  of  the  miner’s-court,” 
answered  her  husband ;  “  you  are  with  your 
own  family.” 

“In  the  chamber  of  the  miner’s-court!”  said 
Madame  Ingeborg,  raising  herself  up,  and  ap¬ 
parently  trying  to  recollect  herself,  “  in  the  mi¬ 
ner’s-court  !  Is  it  not  here  where  the  criminals 
are  tried  ?  Am  I  brought  here  to  be  tried 

“  Ingeborg  !  recollect  yourself.  Look  at  me ; 
don’t  you  know  me  again  1” 

“  Yes,  you  are  my  Gustavus  !”  said  she  with 
a  heavenly  smile,  “  my  only  friend,  you  shall 
defend  me.  But  hush!  ( whispering .)  Who  is 
that  standing  there!” 

And  Madame  Ingeborg’s  eyes  fixed  them¬ 
selves  with  a  timorous  glance  on  a  full-length 
portrait  of  Gustavus  IX.,  in  that  dark  dress, 
with  those  harsh  features,  that  rigid,  immova¬ 
ble  expression,  and  that  singularly  trimmed 
hair,  which  forms  a  cross  on  the  forehead,  just 
as  they  are  found  every  where  on  the  portraits 
of  that  king. 

On  the  name  of  the  picture  being  mentioned 
to  Madame  Ingeborg,  she  said  : 

“  Oh,  indeed  !  I  took  it  for  some  other  per¬ 
son.  Tell  me  .  .  .  tell  me,  did  any  one  of  you  see 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine  .  ...  on  the 
bridge  over  the  precipice,  a  dark-looking  man  ? 
Did  nobody  see  him!” 

“No!” 

Nobody  had  seen  him.  (The  leader  and 
Madame  Ingeborg,  who  stood  in  front  of  the 
■  opening,  had  most  probably  screened  the  figure 
from  the  rest.) 

“  It  was  a  delusion,”  thought  the  professor  ; 
“the  black  depth  turned  you  dizzy,  and  caused 
you  to  perceive  realities  in  mere  shade  forms. 
Such  things  are  not  of  rare  occurrence.” 

Madame  Ingeborg  was  silent. 

“  Yes,  it  is  very  strange,”  said  she,  after  a 
while  ;  “  and  here  in  this  place  it  is  very  strange, 
too  ;  but  I  dare  say  I  am  a  strange  being  also.” 

“Aunt  ought  to  sleep— should  try  to  get  a 
little  sleep,"  said  Brigitta,  then  pressing  herself 
forwards;  “Don’t  you  think  so,  dear  uncle! 
We  will  lead  aunt  into  the  adjoining  little  room, 
and  then  I  will  relate  to  her  the  drollest  stories 
that  I  know,  or  I  will  also  set  myself  opposite 
•to  her,  and  continue  yawning  until  she  either 
falls  asleep  or  laughing  ;  and  both  will  be  very 
salutary  to  her.” 

Madame  Ingeborg  was  obliged  to  smile,  and 
the  adjunct  ....  that  is,  the  lecturer,  cast  a 
glance  at  Brigitta,  and  said  : 

“Yes,  yes,  she  gets  some  famous  ideas  into 
her  head,  that  she  does.” 

It  was  done  as  Brigitta  proposed.  Madame 
Ingeborg,  who  had  now  almost  come  to  perfect 
consciousness,  was  conducted  by  her  into  an 
adjoining  little  private-room  in  the  judgment- 
hall,  and  there  Brigitta  remained  alone  with 
her  in  order  to  he  able  to  carry  on  her  somnif¬ 


erous  arts  undisturbed;  The  rest  remained  in 
the  hall,  and  the  young  people  amused  therm 
selves  for  a  time  with  the  contemplation  of  the 
portraits  of  the  Wasa-kings,  and  different  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  College  for  Miners  and  Metallurgists 
who  graced  the  room,  and  who,  with  wise  and 
sharp  visages,  seemed  to  look  down  upon  the 
young  folks  who  were  contemplating  them. 
Olof,  who  kept  himself  silent  and  gloomy  for  a 
long  time,  revived  again  with  the  contemplation 
of  the  beautiful  collection  of  minerals,  which 
were  preserved  in  a  glass  case  in  the  room,  and 
was  soon  busy  in  pointing  out  and  explaining  to 
his  friends  various  curiosities.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  youth  ;  the  fresh  water  springs  up 
under  a  pressure — and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so. 

But  the  professor  stood  there  silent  at  a  win¬ 
dow,  and  looked  out  of  the  room.  A  leaden, 
heavy  cloud,  had  overcast  the  sky,  and  lay 
gloomily  over  the  opening  of  the  mine  over  the 
black  dross-town  around  it,  and  over  the  naked, 
desolate  mountains  on  the  right  hand.  And  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  the  cloud,  of  which  his  wife 
had  shortly  before  been  speaking,  had  now  been 
realized,  and  impended,  pregnant  with  inaus¬ 
piciousness,  over  their  heads.  He  had  not  seen 
the  cause  of  her  fainting  in  the  mine ;  no  de¬ 
fined  object,  no  distinct  image  hovered  threat¬ 
eningly  before  him  ;  but  he  felt  himself  oppressed 
by  a  burning  uneasiness,  by  inauspicious  fore¬ 
bodings,  for  which  he  could  not  clearly  account, 
and  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  combat. 

In  this  state  of  mind  it  was  very  agreeable  to 
him,  that  his  two  friends,  Falk  and  Bjork,  came 
to  him.  He  sent  the  young  people  back  to  the 
inn,  in  order  to  dine  there,  and  stayed  with  the 
two  friends.  He  himself,  after  a  while,  led  the 
conversation  to  the  thought  which  now  occupied 
his  mind,  to  the  disaster,  and  the  share  which 
the  accidental  fate  of  a  man  and  his  own  guilt 
have  in  it.  Melancholy  Bjork  laid  the  blame 
almost  exclusively  on  fate,  and  was  inclined  to 
say,  with  Solomon  the  Wise ;  “  It  happeneth 
unto  the  righteous  as  unto  the  wicked.” 

“  Fate  !”  exclaimed  the  governor,  “  I  know 
of  nought  more  empty  than  that  word,  and  no 
power  more  impotent  than  this,  namely — if 
strength  of  will  rests  in  the  breast  to  wrestle 
with  it.  By  patience  and  perseverance  every 
thing  may  be  overcome ;  that  is  a  doctrine 
which  the  copper-mine  preaches  here,  in  rivalry 
with  the  great  man  who  at  this  place  took  fate 
into  his  power  and  forced  it  to  his  side,  into  his 
service,  after  he  had  long  been  haunted  by  his 
caprices,  and  had  been  obliged  to  experience  its 
hardest  blows.  Contemplate  Gustavus  Wasa 
in  his  period  of  misfortune,  see  him  a  captive, 
deprived  of  his  father  and  friends  by  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  Stockholm,  and  afterwards  of  all  his 
property  ;  see  him  a  fugitive  in  his  own  father- 
land,  wandering  about  in  the  disguise  of  a 
peasant  in  the  valleys,  solitary,  pursued  by  ty¬ 
rants  ;  compelled  to  hide  himself  soon  under  a 
cut  down  fir-tree  ;  soon  under  the  earth  ;  under 
bridges  ;  in  straw,  and  even  there  wounded  by 
the  spears  of  the  enemy  ;  see  him  despised,  be¬ 
trayed,  continually  threatened  with  destruction  ; 
and  with  all  this  perpetually  rising  up  again 
with  the  same  thought,  the  same  mind,  the 
same  purpose  ;  namely,  of  collecting  Swedish 
people  for  Sweden’s  deliverance.  See  him 
combating  with  the  pusillanimity  or  coldness  of 
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men,  never  to  be  weary  in  warning  them ;  and 
finally,  see  how  he  gains  the  people’s  ears,  wins 
the  people’s  hearts  ;  see  how  they  join  him,  and 
devote  themselves  to  him  as  his  life-guards,  and 
attendants  in  life  and  death  !  Hither  to  Fahlun 
it  was,  where  with  his  four  hundred  men  he 
marched  from  Mora ;  here  it  was,  where  he 
first  became  the  conqueror  of  his  enemies; 
where  he,  for  the  first  time,  raised  the  banner 
of  Sweden’s  liberty  ;  here  it  was  where  he  com¬ 
menced  his  career  of  victory,  which  did  not  stop 
until  he  had  made  his  father-land  free,  and  raised 
himself  upon  its  throne  by  the  free  choice  of  the 
people.  See,  that  is  a  conflict  with  fate  which 
clearly  shows  of  what  signification  is  its  power. 
No,  not  here  in  this  country,  before  the  men  of 
the  copper-mine,  is  it  proper  to  speak  of  the 
power  of  fate  ;  here  we  ought  to  speak  of  the 
power  of  the  will!" 

“  That’s  all  very  fine  and  glorious  !  and  we 
may  read  all  that  in  Swedish  history  by  Geijer 
and  Strinnholm,  and  in  that  by  Fryxal ;  indeed, 
we  have  often  talked  about  it  already,”  said 
Bjork,  not  in  the  least  strengthened  by  the  pa- 
triotic  outbreak  of  hisfriend  ;  “  butl  amof  opinion 
that  our  history  is  a  little  in  want  of  examples 
to  the  contrary  as  that  of  any  other  country. 
I  mean  to  say  that  we  can  also  show  forth 
more  than  one  martyr  of  purpose  and  noble  ef¬ 
forts,  whose  endeavours  terminated  in  a  total 
failure  of  success.  Virtue,  good-will,  and  per¬ 
severance,  may  be  equally  great  with  two  per¬ 
sons  ;  but  the  one  triumphs  over  adversity,  the 
other  sinks  under  it ;  that  is,  the  one  has  luck, 
the  other  ill-luck:  that’s  the  great  difference 
between  them ;  and  when  that  manifests  itself 
sooner  or  later  in  a  man’s  life,  it  does  not  at  all 
alter  the  circumstances.  Engelbrecht,  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  an  equally,  if  not  nobler  man  than 
Gustavus  Wasa ;  he  struggled  for  the  same 
cause  and  in  the  same  manner,  and  he  fell  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin  before  he  had  completed 
his  work.” 

“  But  he  had,  at  all  events,  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  superstructure  which  was  after¬ 
wards  reared,”  said  Nordevall.  “As  for  the 
rest  you  are  right.  You  are  right  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  that  earthly  fortune  does  not  always  en¬ 
gage  in  the  service  of  justice,  that  blind  fate  is  a 
power  upon  earth.  But  above  it  stands  Provi¬ 
dence,  with  justice  for  its  balance,  with  eterni¬ 
ty  in  his  hand,  and  continues  where  its  power 
-ceases,  and  finishes  what  is  left  unfinished. 
The  power  of  earthly  fate  extends  as  far  as 
death  ;  the  doctrines  of  religion,  which  have 
opened  to  us  the  path  beyond  this  earthly  one, 
have  also  shown  us  the  prize  of  victory  on  yon¬ 
der  side,  both  for  man  himself  as  well  as  for 
the  good  cause  of  his  warfare.  And  no  man  is 
so  strong  as  he  who  lives  and  fights  in  this 
consciousness.  Hence  Gustavus  Adolphus  the 
Great  is  a  far  more  pleasing  and  nobler  pattern 
to  me,  than  Gustavus  Wasa.  It  is  indeed  a 
glorious  picture  to  behold,  how  he  with  prayer 
and  sword,  and  with  his  war-song  :  *  Fear  not, 
thou  little  flock !'  goes  forth  with  his  little  band 
against  half  a  world,  contending  for  the  liberty 
of  faith.  And  the  joyous  spirit  of  heroism, 
which  ever  caused  him  to  be  foremost,  and  in 
which  he  answered:  ‘The  Lord  God  omnipo¬ 
tent  ever  liveth  and  reigneth !’  whenever  he 
was  entreated  to  spare  his  life ;  see,  that  is  a 
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spirit  which  I  admire.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
how  even  derision — a  weapon  so  dreaded  by 
many — becomes  itself  turned  into  ridicule  be¬ 
fore  his  gravity.  What  sport  was  not  made  in 
Austria  of  his  design  ;  how  did  they  not  mock 
and  laugh  about  him  at  the  court  of  Vienna, 
where  they  applied  the  epithet  to  him  of  the 
‘  Snow-king,’  and  so  forth.  But  the  Snow-king 
went  forward,  and  grew  and  increased  until  his 
avalanche  made  the  imperial  city  and  crown 
tremble.  He  died  in  the  very  midst  of  his  vic¬ 
torious  career,  and  in  this  way  succumbed  to 
his  earthly  destiny :  but,  was  the  victory  on 
that  account  any  less  perfect  ?  He  himself  was 
removed  from  the  power  of  earthly  fate,  and  the 
protestant  world  honours  him  to  this  very  day, 
as  their  deliverer.  The  fault  with  us  is,  that 
when  we  judge  of  a  life  and  its  efforts,  we  gen¬ 
erally  take  a  too  low  standard  of  measure¬ 
ment.” 

“You  are  quite  right,  my  brother,”  said  the 
governor ;  “  but  you  must  not  deny  old  king 
Gosta  the  hope  which  you  commend  in  his 
grandson.  Of  him  too,  we  know  that  he  built 
his  house  upon  a  stronger  foundation  than  his 
own  strength,  just  as  he  has  expressed  it  in  his 
own  hymn : 

‘  Oil,  Swedes,  on  God  implicitly  rely, 

And  evermore  pray  to  him  fervently !’” 

“  Brother  Nordevall,  compose  me  this  hymn, 
and  then  I  will  endeavour  to  prevail  upon 
the  miners  to  sing  it  during  their  morning  wor¬ 
ship.  That  will  strengthen  them  in  a  more 
salutary  manner  than  the  brandy-potation,  of 
which  they  are  so  excessively  fond.” 

In  the  room  adjoining,  Madame  Ingeborg  had 
just  said  to  Brigitta  : 

“  Open  the  door  a  little,  Brigitta.  I  hear 
Gustavus’s  voice,  and  that  voice  is  dearer  to 
me  than  the  finest  music.  Hush  !  Now  I  can 
apprehend  his  words  too.” 

The  visit  of  the  physician  interrupted  the 
conversation  of  the  friends.  He  found  Madame 
Ingeborg  better,  but  still  in  an  excited  state. 
He  prescribed  several  soothing  medicines,  and 
with  it  the  utmost  external  and  internal  quiet¬ 
ness. 

In  consequence  hereof,  it  was  determined 
that  she  should  quietly  remain  over-night  in  the 
nliner’s  hall,  and  the  professor  with  her.  Mad¬ 
ame  Ingeborg  herself  was  very  well  satisfied 
with  this  resolution.  When  the  young  people, 
however,  on  their  return  from  the  inn,  were  in¬ 
formed  that  they  were  to  return  to  it  again  for 
the  night,  they  were  quite  confounded,  and  each 
one  said  :  “May- not  I  remain  here?” 

“  No,  not  one  of  you,”  said  Madame  Ingeborg, 
pleasantly,  “  nobody  except  my  husband.  My 
night  will  perhaps  be  uneasy,  and  this  night  T 
will  not  disturb  or  trouble  any  one  else,  except¬ 
ing  him.  A  pretty  proof  of  affection  !”  added 
she,  with  a  sorrowful  but  love-replete  smile,  to 
which  her  husband  responded  with  a  cordial — 
“  That’s  just  as  it  should  be  !” 

But  Siri  meekly  bent  her  knee  before  Madame 
Ingeborg’s  couch,  laid  her  head  on  her  feet,  and 
said : 

“  Let  me  stay  here  for  the  night !” 

The  voice  with  which  she  entreated  had  a 
something  in  it  irresistible.  The  professor 
said ; 
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“  Let  the  girl  stay  here  with  us,  Ingeborg  ! 
I’ll  take  all  the  responsibility  upon  myself.” 

And  so  it  was  decided.  Not  long  afterwards 
they  all  took  leave  of  one  another  for  the  night, 
as  they  were  anxious  to  let  Madame  Ingeborg 
get  to  rest  as  soon  as  possible.  Olof  lingered 
a  little  longer  than  the  rest,  for  he  wished  to  bid 
Siri  good-night,  or  more  correctly — though  he 
would  not  himself  concede  it — to  see  her  for  a 
moment  alone,  and  obtain  a  kind  word,  a  pleas¬ 
ant  look,  from  her.  Ah  !  the  poor  heart,  in 
which  love  dwells,  is  as  the  source  of  Iceland, 
in  whose  depth  invisible  flames  are  boiling.  In 
the  middle  of  winter,  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
snow,  its  water-spouts  spring  forth  with  vol¬ 
canic  power.  And  though  they  spill  their  tears 
on  hard  rocks  and  cold  snow,  and  hurl  their 
stones,  yet  pay  they  no  regard  to  it — they  still 
continue  to  spout  and  to  boil. 

Siri  was  not  in  the  room  just  at  the  moment ; 
he  saw  somebody,  who  stood  there  as  if  wait¬ 
ing  for  some  one.  Who  was  it  1  Ah  !  he  had 
no  occasion  to  inquire.  The  first  motion  in  his 
heart  had,  more  than  her  light  form,  proclaim¬ 
ed  Siri.  He  stood  still.  Wild  and  painful  was 
the  tempest  in  his  breast.  She,  too,  moved  not, 
and  he  only  heard  her  voice,  penetrating,  as  it 
were,  into  his  breast,  as  she  said  : 

“  Olof,  are  you  angry  with  me  1” 

Olof  made  no  reply.  A  momentary  change 
was  going  on  within  him.  Siri’s  mysterious 
demeanour,  all  that  he  had  suffered  for  her 
sake,  interposed  like  a  dark  body  between  them, 
just  at  the  very  moment  when  she  approached 
him  so  meekly,  so  penitently,  and  hardened 
him  against  her.  A  desire  for  revenge  was 
working  in  his  heart.  When  generous  hearts 
come  to  such-like  feelings,  it  is  sinful  of  them. 

Again  he  heard  the  mild  voice  : 

“Olof!  you  are  angry  with  me.  I  am  not 
surprised  at  it ;  notwithstanding,  I  have  a  fa¬ 
vour  to  ask  of  you.” 

Siri  went  up  to  him,  handed  him  a  sealed  let¬ 
ter,  and  said : 

“  Take  this  letter,  and — take  care  of  it.  Take 
care  of  it,  as  if  the  keeper  of  the  most  precious 
treasure.  But  on  some  future  day,  when  I  shall 
give  you  permission,  or,  when — I  am  dead,  then 
break  its  seal ;  read  it,  and  when  you  have  read 
it — burn  it ;  let  no  one  then  know  what  it  con¬ 
tained.  For  therein  is  recorded — my  secret.  I 
have  written  every  thing  down.  But  no  living 
soul  shall  know  it  except  you.  But  you,  Olof, 
shall  one  day  know,  that  she  whom  you  have 
protected,  towards  whom  you  have  been  so 
generous,  so  kind,  was  not  unworthy  of  it.  I 
now  resign  into  your  hands  that  which  is  of 
more  importance  to  me  than  my  life,  and — feel 
no  scruples  in  doing  so.  So  great  is  my  faith 
in  you  and  your  honour,  I  know  that  you  will 
act  strictly  in  conformity  with  my  request.” 

Olof  took  the  letter,  but  continued  silent. 
This  seemed  to  pain  Siri  She  gazed  on  him, 
mournfully  inquiringly  with  her  beautiful,  re¬ 
markable  eyes,  with  her  touching  feature  about 
her  lips,  and  said  : 

“Olof!  I  have  so  joyfully  looked  forward  to 
this  moment,  from  whenceforth  I  should  no 
longer  stand  before  you  wrapped  in  darkness .  . . 
Soon  we  must  part,  and  heaven  knows,  how 
and  for  how  long  !  It  would  be  a  comfort  to 
me,  could  I  believe  that  you,  of  whom  I  shall  i 


ever  think  as  of  my  best  friend,  also  think 
friendly  of  me  and  entertain  the  like  feelings 
towards  me.  You  once,  when  we  used  to  play 
together,  called  me  sister.  This  name  is  so  dear 
to  me.  Oh !  can  you  not  give  me  this  name 
again,  and  that  in  earnest!  Olof,  cannot  and 
will  you  not  receive  me  again,  and  love  me  as 
a  brother,  now  and  ever  1  It  seems  to  me  as 
if  then  my  way  would  go  on  lighter ;  I  believe 
that  life  would  then  be  easier  to — us  both  !” 

There  was  a  something  so  simple,  so  earnest 
and  cordial  at  the  same  time,  in  Siri’s  manner 
and  expression,  that  Olof  became,  as  it  were, 
penetrated  by  a  new,  fresh  feeling.  It  dropped 
like  a  soothing  dew  on  the  wild  glow  in  his 
soul,  where  love  and  disaffection  were  in  con¬ 
flict  together.  He  felt  himself  again  changed  ; 
and  when  now  he  once  more  pressed  the  young 
maiden  to  his  heart,  as  a  beloved  sister,  and 
her  head  lingered  again  on  his  breast,  so  mild, 
so  full  of  confidence,  just  as  the  first  time  it 
was  done  in  pain  and  cordiality,  his  heart  raised 
itself  up  anew  ;  he  felt  himself  strong  over  his 
own  weakness,  and  renewed  the  vow  of  being 
her  brother  and  friend. 

With  a  hearty  “  God  bless  you,  my  sister !” 
he  inclined  over  her  —  and  hastened  away. 
Siri  looked  after  him.  Her  eyes  sparkled  in  a 
suffusion  of  tears,  but  joyously,  as  when  one 
has  seen  something  noble  and  beautiful. 

She  then  went  softly  into  the  room,  and  after 
bidding  her  foster-parents  good-night,  withdrew 
into  the  smaller  chamber,  where  she  was  to 
pass  the  night,  on  the  sofa.  The  only  window 
in  that  room  went  to  the  mining-place ;  and 
timorously  and  full  of  misgivings  she  dwelt 
near  it. 

The  two  married  people  were  in  the  large 
room.  Madame  Ingeborg,  owing  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  rush  of  blood  to  the  heart,  could  not 
endure  a  lying  posture,  and  therefore  sat  up  in 
a  large  easy  chair.  Now  everything  around 
her  was  still  and  silent.  The  night-lamp  burnt 
with  a  steady,  but  dull  reflection,  and  beside 
his  wife  sat  the  professor,  watching  over  her 
with  the  eye  of  faithful  affection.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  Madame  Ingeborg  got  not  a  moment 
of  repose. 

Ever  and  again  she  fearfully  raised  her  eye 
towards  the  portrait  of  Charles  IX.  as  if  in  him 
she  had  seen  the  precursor  of  a  chastising 
judge,  some  avenging  fatality.  And  yet  that 
dreaded  king  was  himself  almost  a  touching 
example  of  the  power  of  a  punishing  Nemesis. 
He  who  made  so  many  hearts  tremble,  nay 
perish,  in  tormenting  fear  of  death,  who  caused 
so  many  heads  to  fall  under  the  axe  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutioner,  he  the  inexorable,  the  mighty  in  will 
and  power,  he  stood  in  his  old  age  before 
the  imperial  states  of  Sweden,  and  could  do 
nought  but  point  at  his  sore-stricken  head,  and 
stammer  :  “  God’s  judgment !. . . .  God’s  judg¬ 
ment  !. . . .” 


THE  JUDGMENT  OF  GOD. 

And  night  came.  With  half-consiAned  disk 
the  moon  advanced  from  the  clouds  and  shone 
over  the  gigantic  jaws  of  the  mine,  over  the 
black  masses  of  slag,  with  the  peculiar  dusky 
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light  which  marks  its  wane.  All  rested  and 
was  still  in  the  town,  which  lay  behind  the 
mine-house,  but  down  in  the  mine  this  night 
the  work  was  going  on,  and  the  dull  reports  of 
blasting  vt  ere  heard  from  time  to  time  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  earth. 

Mrs.  Ingeborg.  who  was  under  the  influence 
of  a  sleeping-draught,  which  yet  was  unable  to 
give  her  rest,  awoke  at  every  sound  of  such 
explosion,  and  stretched  out  her  hands  avert- 
ingly,  as  if  against  some  secret,  threatning 
danger.  Her  husband  watched  her  with  unea¬ 
siness,  and  was  within  himself  highly  annoyed 
at  this  sleeping  place  for  the  night,  which  had 
been  selected  without  reflecting  on  its  unquiet 
vicinity  to  the  mine.  He  himself  had  freed  his 
mind  by  the  conversation  with  his  friends  from 
its  gloomy  impression.  He  was  again  strong 
and  full  of  consolitary  feeling,  as  usual,  and 
wished  only  to  be  able  to  impart  his  own  tran¬ 
quillity  to  the  beloved  being  whom  he  saw  to  be 
the  prey  of  depressing  pain. 

When  he  saw  that  this  did  not  pass  away, 
when  she  continued  to  be  tormented  by  gloomy 
dreams,  in  a  sort  of  uneasy  trance,  he  kissed  her 
eye-lids  and  said, — 

“  Ingeborg,  awake  !  Speak  to  me  ;  let  us 
converse  with  each  other.  Come  and  walk 
awhile  with  me  in  the  room  ;  rest  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  this  sleep.” 

“  Who  calls  me  1  Who  says  speak  1”  asked 
Mrs.  Ingeborg,  as  she  gazed  confusedly  around. 
“0  Gustaf,  is  it  thou!  Thanks  for  having 
awoke  me.  My  soul  was  in  hell.  Yes,  thou 
art  right ;  I  must  speak,  now  or  never.” 

“What  wilt  thou,  what  dost  thou  mean! 
Why  dost  thou  talk  so  wildly!” 

“  They  were  beautiful  words — divine  words, 
Gustaf,  which  thou  spoke  in  the  evening  just 
past,  of  victoij  in  death  or  beyond  it ;  of  the 
power  which  is  stronger  than  misfortune — than 

fate  ! . Nay,  do  not  look  thus  at  me  1  I  am 

sane  and  collected,  and  know  what  I  say  and 
what  1  mean.  Fate  urges,  conscience  admon¬ 
ishes,  God  commands,  and  thou  who  givest  me 
strength,  thou  art  my  judge  !” 

And  Mrs.  Ingeborg  fell  hastily  upon  her  knees 
before  her  husband. 

“  Ingeborg  !  my  wife  !  what  dost  thou  !” 
exclaimed  Nordevall,  and  sought  to  raise  her. 

“  Let  me  be  1”  said  she,  fiercely  and  gloomily. 
“  I  am  where  I  ought  to  be,  where  I  ought 
to  have  been  long  ago.  Hear  me,  I  am  a 
criminal !” 

Nordevall  sat  down  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  he  could  not  look  at  her. 

“  I  am  guilty,”  she  continued  resolvedly,  “  in 
having  for  ten  years  concealed  from  thee  my 
life’s  grand  misfortune  and  most  momentous 
secret ;  in  having  concealed  from  thee  that, 
before  I  became  acquainted  with  thee,  I  had 
been  married  to  another  man,  and  that  Siri,  is 
my  daughter  !”  Mrs.  Ingeborg  paused  for  a 
moment  and  bowed  her  forehead  upon  her 
husband’s  knee.  He  sat  motionless  ;  she  con¬ 
tinued, 

“  I  was  at  Siri’s  age  when  I  was  loved  by  a 
man  of  rich  but  dangerous  endowments.  He  at 
once  captivated  me,  and  won  over  to  his  inter¬ 
est  my  sister.  But  my  brother-in-law  set  him¬ 
self  vehemently  against  our  connection  and 
sought  by  force  to  separate  us ;  but  obstinacy 


and  love  counteracted  him.  He,  whom  I  loved, 
persuaded  me  to  a  secret  union,  and  a  priest  ot 
his  acquaintance  married  us  one  evening  in  the 
chapel  of  Solfberg,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my 
sister’s  residence.  An  approaching  change  in 
his  cirumstances,  he  said,  would  quickly  place 
him  in  a  condition  to  proclaim  our  union  and 
demand  me  as  his  wife. 

“  Ah,  this  band  knit  in  blind  enthusiasm  was 
cut  fearfully  asunder.  He  to  whom  I  had  united 
myself,  was  soon  after  involved  in  a  crime 
and  fled  the  kingdom.  My  situation  was  hor¬ 
rible.  The  secret  of  my  marriage  was  obliged 
to  be  disclosed  to  my  brother-in-law.  He  was  at 
first  furious,  but  afterwards  he  took  compassion 
on  me,  and  promised  me  his  help  on  my  oath 
never  to  reveal  my  marriage,  which  1  then  dis¬ 
covered  with  amazement  was  not  valid  by  the 
laws  of  Sweden.  My  sister  and  brother-in-law 
travelled  out  of  the  kingdom  with  me,  and  on 
our  return  Siri  passed  for  their  daughter,  but 
mine  she  was,  and  at  the  same  time  I  was 
obliged  to  consent  to  leave  her  in  strange  hands, 
and  separate  from  her;  I  must  do  this  in  order 
to  watch  over  my  reputation  and  my  unhappy 
secret ;  must  do  it  also  for  her  sake,  because 
the  innocent  child’s  brow  ought  not  to  be 
branded  with  a  tainted  name.  I  wrote,  how¬ 
ever,  to  her  father,  whose  place  of  abode  was 
then  known  to  me,  and  announced  to  him  the 
birth  of  his  daughter.  From  him  I  received  no 
reply,  but  through  my  sister  and  brother-in-law 
the  account  of  his  death ;  and  his  perfect 
silence  for  five  years  after,  left  me  now  no 
doubt  of  the  fact.  Long  had  his  image  dark¬ 
ened  in  my  soul.  His  crime.  We  do  not  long 
continue  to  love  what  we  blush  for.  O  !  Gus¬ 
taf!  canst  thou  understand  that  when  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  thee,  when  I  learned 
to  love  thee  with  the  approbation  of  all  my 
better  self,  of  my  mind  matured  by  unhappiness 
and  affliction,  canst  thou  understand  that  the 
very  love,  the  reverence  thou  infused  into  me, 
bound  my  tongue,  when  thou  soughtest  my 
hand,  so  that  I  did  not  confess  to  thee  the  se¬ 
cret  of  my  past  life.  Ah  !  I  would  not  sink  in 
thy  regard  ;  I  had  not  fortitude  to  discover  my 
union  with  an — infamous  person.  A  sense  of 
duty  and  conscience  admonished  me  to  speak. 
Love  and  pride  said,  no.  I  sought  to  tranquil¬ 
lize  myself  with  the  thought  that  my  confession 
could  serve  no  purpose  but  to  make  us  unhappy, 
and  that  no  good  could  result  from  it  to  any 
one  ;  for  my  child  was  happy  with  her  foster 
parents,  and  was  tenderly  beloved,  especially 
by  the  general,  who  never  would  have  con¬ 
sented  to  part  with  her.  Canst  thou  understand 
how  these  thoughts,  the  fear  of  forfeiting  thy 
affection,  thy  confidence,  the  fear  of  thy  anger 
against  me  has  now,  for  ten  years,  caused  me 
on  this  head  to  remain  silent  before  thee,  whilst 
the  feeling  of  my  fault  towards  thee  and  my 
child,  occasioned  me  inexpressible  anguish. 
But  now — at  this  moment,  I  feel  no  more  fear. 
Something  higher  is  upon  me,  something  which 
tells  me  that  my  hour  of  death  is  not  far 
off ;  and  till  then,  at  least,  must  I  stand  clear 
before  thee,  with  my  offence,  that  in  the  gr„ve 
I  may  have  peace,  and  that  beyond  it  I  may 
be  able  to  meet  thee  without  a  lie  upon  my 
forehead.  Gustaf!  for  some  time  I  have  seen 
a  form  which  made  the  blood  stagnate  in  my 
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veins.  I  saw  it  once  hasten  past  on  the  high¬ 
way  before  the  court  at  Mora ;  once  in  the 
woods  in  Elfdal,  but  the  countenance  I  did  not 
then  see,  and  persuaded  myself  that  my  imagi¬ 
nation  deceived  me.  But  yesterday  in  the 
mine,  on  the  narrow  bridge  over  the  abyss,  I 
saw  again  the  same  figure,  and  now  saw  the 
countenance,  and  could  no  longer  doubt — it  was 

he,  it  was  Siri’s  father,  it  was . Julius 

Wolff!” 

“  Julius  Wolff !  the  scoundrel!”  exclaimed 
Nordevall  with  anger  and  pain. 

“  The  unhappy  one,  yes  !  And  now  Gustaf, 
listen  to  me.  Either  what  I  have  seen  is  an 
apparition,  and  it  comes  to  call  me  away  from 
thee,  or  Julius  Wolff  lives,  and  I  am  a  perjured 
woman  !  But  0  my  God  !  in  the  depth  of  this 
darkness  I  see  a  ray  of  light !  If  he  lives  then 
may  Siri  be  innocent,  and  the  stranger  with 
whom  she  was  seen,  be  her  father.  First  in 
this  moment  have  I  acquired  this  foreboding, 
this  consolation,  and — I  need  it.  Gustaf ! 
Now  thou  knowest  all !  I  have  not  a  word  to 
add  in  my  own  excuse,  except  my  love  forthee. 
Many  a  time  has  the  confession  lain  upon  my 
lips,  but — thou  wert  so  happy  in  thy  confidence 
in  me,  and — I  was  silent.  Judge  me.  Here,  at 
thy  feet,  I  will  lie  till  thou  pardon  or  reject 
me.” 

Nordevall’s  countenance  was  solemn  and 
pale,  as  he  turned  it  towards  the  penitent,  and 
solemn  but  tender  wss  the  voice  with  which 
he  said : — 

“  Ten  years  truth  and  affection  speak  for 
thee,  and  —  my  own  sense  of  failing.  My 
warmth  of  temper,  my  severity  have  terrified 
thee.  Poor  Ingeborg  1  How  many  a  pang 
had  been  spared,  how  many  a  happiness  had 
been  won,  if — if  thou  hadgt  laid  thy  daughter 
on  my  heart  !  O  if  man — but  the  past  ia  no 
longer  ours — ours  alone  is  the  present.  Rise 
up  my  wife,  and  forgive  my  faults,  as  I  forgive 
thee  thy  only  fault  towards  me.  May  God 
forgive  us  both  !” 

Husband  and  wife  arose,  and  as  they  stood 
in  each  other’s  arms,  heart  to  heart,  then  came 
the  strength  of  affection  over  them.  Ten  years 
love  and  truth,  all  the  sweet,  all  the  bitter 
remembrance  of  what  they  had  lived  through, 
suffered  and  enjoyed  together,  arose  like  angels 
out  af  the  waves  of  the  past,  and  cast  light 
upon  light,  flame  upon  flame  into  life.  It  be¬ 
came  glowing  therewith.  Never  had  they 
loved  each  other  more  intensely,  never  so  felt 
the  immortality  of  their  union. 

“Oh!”  said  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  “  is  it  then  this 
moment  that  I  feared — that  I  have  avoided  for 
ten  years  !  Where  is  fear,  where  is  danger 
now  1” 

“  Here !”  replied  a  hollow  and  sepulchral 
voice  ;  and  from  the  shadow  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hall  stood  forth  a  form;  it  was  the  same 
which  Mrs.  Ingeborg  had  seen  in  the  Lobster 
cavern  of  the  mine.  He  was  even  now  clad 
in  the  black  mine  dress,  and  his  hair  was  flung 
back  from  the  pale  and  suffering-ploughed 
countenance. 

Mrs.  Ingeborg  sent  forth  a  cry  and  seized 
convulsively  her  husband’s  arm. 

“Silence!”  said  the  dark  form,  “wretched¬ 
ness  is  here,  but — it  shall  not  strike  you!  I 
have  heard  enough  to  recognize  the  innocence 


of  Ingeborg ;  that  she  did  not  get  the  letter 
from  me  which  I  wrote  to  her  under  cover  to 
her  sister  ;  for  I  wished  to  be  dead  to  all,  but 
—not  to  her  !  Yet  what  should  she  with  a  dis¬ 
honoured  man!  And  now,  that  I  have  seen 
my  daughter ;  that  I  have  given  her  again 
parents  and  her  natural  right,  that  I  have  libe¬ 
rated  her  from  unworthy  suspicions,  and  her 
mother  from  .  .  .  her  dread  of  ghosts,  now 
will  my  role  upon  earth  quickly  be  played  out. 
It  now  remains  to  free  you  from — myself.  And 
that  shall  now  be  done.  Cherish  my  noble 
child  !  Her  happiness  I  shall  one  day  demand 
at  your  hands.  Farewell,  Nordevall !  Remem¬ 
ber  that  it  is  the  ‘  scoundrel ,’  who  confers  on 
thee,  the  wife,  and  the  daughter,  to  whom  he 
had  a  right,  and  who  flies  in  order  not  to  dis¬ 
turb,  thy  happiness!”  And  with  a  look,  in 
which  pride  and  bitter  anguish  were  combined, 
the  dark  man  hastily  quitted  the  room,  and 
went  with  rapid  steps  over  the  esplanade,  to¬ 
wards  the  mine,  and  into  the  landing-room. 

But  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  escape  from 
the  light-haired  girl,  who,  like  a  moon-beam,  flew 
across  the  esplanade  in  his  track,  and  who 
here  embraced  him  with  the  force  of  the  spirit, 
which  renders  the  softest  arms  strong  as  an 
iron  band. 

“  Thou  shalt  not  leave  me  !”  said  she.  “  Into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  I  will  follow  thee.” 

“  My  child !”  exclaimed  he,  with  painful 
emotion,  “my  child!  Is  it  thou!  Oh!  thus 
then  can  I  once  more  press  thee  to  my  heart, 
before  we  separate  for  ever.” 

“  We  do  not  part said  she,  “  never !  I  will 
go  and  take  leave  of  them  within.  I  will  kiss 
their  feet ;  but  then  I  belong  to — I  will  follow 
thee  alone  !” 

“Ah!  that  cannot  be !”  answered  he.  “To¬ 
night,  I  must  sink  down  in  the  mine,  but  early 
in  the  morning,  I  wander  forth  into  the  wide 
world,  and  have  in  it  neither  a  home  nor  an 
asylum  to  offer  thee,  where  thou  couldst  rest 
thy  head.” 

“  Have  I  not  thy  heart,  father !”  answered 
she  ;  “  and  have  we  not  both  of  us  the  earth, 
and  the  heavens  for  a  roof  over  us  1  Oh !  be¬ 
lieve  me,  with  thee  in  the  wilderness  I  shall 
be  happier  than  with  others  in  peace,  and 
abundance.  Do  not  fear  for  me ;  I  am  strong 
and  accustomed  to  live  with  nature,  both  in  its 
good  and  its  evil  days,  and  love  it.  Father  ! 
let  me  accompany  thee  !  Let  me  partake  thy 
necessity  and  thy  bread.  For  thee  I  will  work* 
for  thee  could  I  beg,  if  our  need  became  great, 
even  as  I  beg  of  thee  at  this  moment.  Dost 
thou  think  that  they  will  deny  me !  I  will  al¬ 
ways  be  glad.  I  will  sing  for  thee  when  thou 
art  sorrowful ;  and  when  thou  art  cold,  I  will 
warm  thee  with  my  love,  and  at  my  heart. 
With  thee  I  will  wander  round  the  whole  world. 
And  long  shall  it  be  before  want  shali  over¬ 
take  us.  See  !  what  in  one  year  I  have  saved 
from  the  pocket-money  which  I  received. 
See,  Father!  It  is  all  thine  !”  And  Siri  pulled 
forth,  with  beaming  eyes,  her  little  hoard  of 
money. 

“  Oh  !”  said  he,  with  an  expression  of  bitter 
joy,  “  it  is  truly  a  treasure  to  possess  thee, 
child,  and  thy  love,  and  these  .  .  .  have  I  for¬ 
feited.  Thou  dear,  thou  beloved  child,  have 
thanks.  But  what  I  have  said  must  yet  stand. 
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We  must  part.  I  will  it.  Remain  in  thy 
home  ;  remain  with  thy  mother.  Give  her  the 
affection  of  a  child.  My  feeling  regarding  her 
was  right.  She  was  deceived,  but  not  crimi¬ 
nal.  Make  her  happy,  and — forget  not  thy 
father.  Pray  for  him!  Poor  child!  Now  passes 
a  tempest  through  thy  life.  The  young  tree 
shall  bend  ....  but  it  shall  lift  itself  again 
more  vigorously,  and  heaven  shall  be  clear 
above  its  head.  Live,  my  child,  to  atone  for 
thy  father’s  offence,  live  for  that  more  beauti¬ 
ful  order  of  things,  about  which  he  dreamed 
without  understanding  its  foundation  ;  live  to 
alleviate  the  distresses  of  earth  ! 

“Listen!”  and  the  enthusiastic  man,  who 
kindled  more  and  more  as  he  spoke,  stood  at 
once  before  the  young  maiden,  almost  with  a 
prophetic  dignity,  illumined,  like  her,  by  the 
flames  of  “  the  eternal  fire,”  and  speaking  as  in 
fragmental  lightning ;  “  Listen  to  me  !  I  will 
give  thee  a  keepsake  !  Here,  on  the  margin  of 
the  nether  world,  I  will  announce  to  thee  a 
supernatural  doctrine.  Let  it  bum  in  thy  heart 
like  an  eternal  fire  ;  let  it  light  thee  through  the 
short  life  of  earth ;  through  all  the  mists  of  life 
and  nature.  Child  !  thy  vocation  is  high  and 
glorious  !  he  thy  lot  upon  earth  ever  so  lowly, 
be  thy  dwelling  ever  so  narrow.  Neither  sin 
nor  crime  bind  thee  ;  now  is  thy  path  free,  let 
it  be  worthy  of  thy  destiny  !  Listen  !  Above  in 
the  world,  they  will  talk  to  thee  of  the  powers 
and  operations  of  nature ;  of  wisdom  in  the 
arrangements  displayed  in  the  revolutions  of 
life  and  death,  in  the  laws  of  war  and  devasta¬ 
tion,  which  hound  the  tribes  of  animals  against 
each  other,  and  make  one  race  the  murderers 
of  the  rest.  They  will  show  thee  in  disorder 
the  order  of  the  Creator,  and  in  nature  an 
eternal,  ruminating,  self-destroying,  self-repro¬ 
ducing  creature,  the  final  destiny  of  which  is — 
death  and  putrefaction.  But  I  will  impart  to 
thee  a  deeper  doctrine,  a  doctrine  that  is  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  sagas  and  songs  of  thy  father- 
land,  regarding  the  life  of  nature,  of  the  crea¬ 
ture,  and  regarding  the  vocation  of  man.  What 
say  the  ancient  gagas  1  How  in  them  speak  the 
people  of  the  hills  and  the  streams,  of  the 
mountains  and  the  woods'!  when  the  light  of 
revelation  breaks  in  upon  the  north,  and  per¬ 
vades  the  deep,  and  looses  the  tongues  of  the 
life  of  nature!  Listen!  they  sigh  for  redemp¬ 
tion  ;  for  a  more  free  and  beautiful  existence  ; 
and  they  call  upon  men  to  release  them,  to  re¬ 
lease  the  world  into  which  captivity,  into  which 
the  infection  of  misery  came  through  them. 
They  call,  they  warn  them  again  to  elevate 
them  to  the  “  glorious  freedom  of  God’s  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  glory  unto  which  they  were 
created.  O  child  !  be  never  deaf  to  these 
voices,  nature’s  soft  and  spiritual  voices,  which 
sigh  in  all  that  is  dying,  that  is  miserable,  in 
all  that  is  falling  asunder,  and  which  admonish 
thee  to  a  divine  work.  And  therefore  .... 
Men  will  say  to  thee.  “  Be  pure  before  the  eye 
of  day ;  be  pure  before  the  gaze  of  the  world  !” 
But  I  say  to  thee,  “  Be  pure  before  the  eye  of 
night ;  be  pure  in  the  most  concealed  of  thy 
sentiments,  in  thy  imagination !”  They  have 
their  living  fibres  deeply  fixed  in  the  life  of 
nature.  Thus  thou  sinkest  or  risest  along  with 
them.  Live  in  nature,  but  as  a  bird  of  para¬ 
dise,  without  soiling  thy  wings  in  the  dust. 
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Thou  wilt  then  elevate  it  to  the  original  para¬ 
dise  ! 

“  I  dedicate  thee  to  a  life  in  which  daily  joys 
and  daily  sorrows  will  be  counted  of  little  value, 
but  where  the  smallest  of  them  will  serve  the 
Most  High.  I  consecrate  thee  to  a  work  of 
peace  and  beauty ;  thy  days  to  a  still  Crea¬ 
tion’s  day !  Live  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth !  .  .  .  . 

“  Happy  art  thou  to  be  born  in  a  country 
where  deep  spiritual  voices  still  resound  through 
life.  My  child!  be  a  blessing  to  thy  native 
land !  There  stand  the  sepulchral  mounds 
which  cover  the  bones  of  thy  forefathers  ;  there 
are  the  primeval  mountains,  the  springs,  which 
preserve  the  sagas  from  the  most  ancient  times, 
when  the  spirit  of  man  was  equally  deep  as 
now  in  its  clearest  conception.  In  this  nature 
wert  thou  born ;  there  shall  thou  live  and  la¬ 
bour.  Go  !  .  .  .  but  in  humility  .  .  .  work  out 
for  thyself  a  glory!  Nature  shall  one  day  be 
glorified  in  its  sacred  splendour  !  .  .  . 

“  This  is  thy  father’s  testament !  his  last 
commission,  his  last  words  to  thee.  A  ray  has 
God  given  me  before  the  last  night.  He  has 
given  me  thee.  But  now  is  my  sun  gone  down. 
Now,  my  child !  .  .  .  my  only  joy  ....  my 
daughter  ....  farewell !” 

And  he  clasped  her  passionately  in  his  arms, 
and  pressed  kisses  full  of  blessings  on  her 
brow,  hair,  eyes,  and  lips.  Then  he  hastily 
left  her,  kindled  his  torch  at  the  “  eternal  fire,” 
and  disappeared  down  the  mine  steps. 

Stupified  stood  Siri  there  ;  the  springs  of  life 
seemed,  as  it  were,  to  stand  still  within  her, 
still  but  listening  to  the  voice  of  a  mighty  spirit. 
But  when  she  saw  her  father  disappear  in  the 
dark  deep,  then  flew  a  light  over  her  pale  coun¬ 
tenance,  her  eyes  flashed  with  life  and  resolve, 
and  she- — followed  him,  as  the  fascinated  fol¬ 
lows  the  fascinator’s  eye,  as  even  the  strong 
magnet,  as  love  follows  the  trace  of  the  beloved, 
whom  it  fears  to  lose  for  ever.  Thus  silent  as 
a  spirit,  light  as  a  child,  she  followed  in  her 
father’s  track,  from  descent  to  descent,  from 
place  to  place,  pursuing  the  guiding  torch,  but 
at  as  great  a  distance  as  possible. 

He  advanced  slowly-,  and  as  if  sunk  m 
thought :  the  torch  burnt  dimly  in  his  hand. 
At  the  path  called  the  Crown  Prince's  Path, 
where  the  steeper  steps  commence,  he  went 
down  to  the  excavation  of  the  Coppersnake,  in 
which  he  turned  aside.  Now  he  went  forward 
towards  the  copper-dragon’s  sinking.  Every 
where  Siri  followed  silently  and  resolutely. 
They  were  now  seventy-five  fathoms  deep.  At 
the  brink  of  the  copper-dragon’s  sinking,  he 
suddenly  stopped,  as  if  recollecting  himself. 
He  seemed  to  have  proceeded  as  in  a  dream, 
and  not  rightly  to  know  where  he  was.  He 
looked  round  and  swung  his  torch  to  get  more 
light ;  it  flamed  forth  and  lit  up  the  dark  laby¬ 
rinth,  but  also  shone  upon  the  light-haired 
maiden,  where  she  stood  in  the  night-black 
jaws  of  the  Copper-snake.  The  eyes  of  the 
father  and  daughter  met.  She  extended  her 
arms  towards  him,  and  sprang  forward.  Then 
fell  the  torch,  wildly  whirling  in  the  air ;  sparks 
streamed  up  out  of  the  abyss,  but  the  abyss 
swallowed  up  the  torch  and  the  sparks ;  Siri 
heard  the  sound  of  a  heavy  falling  body,  and  .  .  . 
all  was  silent  and  black  .... 
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And  never  did  a  blacker  night  envelope  a 
human  being,  than  that  which  here  plunged 
down  over  the  young  girl.  She  had  seen  the 
gulf  swallow  her  father,  ani  the  same  fate 
menaced  herself.  But  of  herself  she  thought 
not ;  she  thought  on  her  father.  She  dropped 
on  her  knees,  and  feeling  before  her  with  her 
hands,  she  crept  forward  towards  the  spot 
where  she  saw  him  disappear.  Soon  the 
ground  failed  beneath  her  hands,  and  they 
were  stretched  over  an  abyss.  But  in  the 
bottom  of  this  she  saw  a  faint  light  glimmer, 
and  she  stared  fixedly  upon  it.  At  once  it 
flamed  more  strongly  up,  and  showed  a  rock 
which  descended  in  a  winding  direction  from 
the  place  where  Siri  stood,  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sinking  just  where  the  burning  torch  lay. 
This  was  the  copper-dragon’s  tail,  and  rapidly 
did  the  young  maiden  hasten  down  along  it, 
with  an  agonized  and  throbbing  heart. 

Arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  copper- dragon, 
she  took  up  the  torch  and  trimmed  it.  Its 
light  discovered,  lying  some  paces  from  her,  a 
body.  The  countenance  was  turned  upwards, 
and  Siri  recognised  again  her  father  His 
eyes  appeared  to  be  glazed ;  he  lay  stiff  and 
motionless,  as  one  dead.  Siri  laid  a  hand  upon 
his  heart.  It  still*  beat.  She  called  him  by 
name ;  he  answered  not,  and  gave  no  signs 
of  life.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  the  deepest 
agony  of  soul  that  she  raised  herself,  and  looked 
round  for  help.  Ah  !  here  she  stood  alone  in 
the  hard  bowels  of  the  mine,  and  through  its 
stupendous  labyrinth  of  passages  and  ways, 
she  had  no  guiding  clue.  But  she  knew  that 
the  miners  were  at  work  in  the  mine  this 
night,  and  that  people  were  therefore  in  it  at 
that  time ;  and  with  the  torch  in  her  hand,  she 
began  to  wander  and  explore,  marking  exactly 
the  way  she  went,  in  order  to  be  able  to  find  it 
again,  and  from  time  to  time  raising  a  cry  for 
help,  which  rebounded  again  from  the  walls  of 
the  mine,  or  lost  itself  in  the  empty  passages 
and  arched  ways.  Sometimes  she  stood  and 
listened,  and  heard — only  the  eternal  fall  of 
the  water-drops  ;  then  wandered  she  again 
forward,  and  the  crystals  glimmered  cold  and 
wildly  against  her,  as  she  passed  along,  like 
demoniac  eyes  out  of  the  rock.  Cold  drops 
fell  upon  her  brow.  At  once  she  felt  a  warm 
breath  upon  her  hand ;  she  looked  at  it.  It 
was  the  flame  from  the  torch,  which  the  draught 
of  air  drove  downwards,  the  torch  was  nearly 
burnt  out.  Still  stranger,  still  more  dangerous 
became  her  wandering ;  the  pulse  throbbed 
wildly  in  her  temples ;  still  more  hasty,  but 
more  unsteady  became  her  steps.  And  now 
she  was  compelled  to  stop,  for  the  path  was 
broken  abruptly  off  by  a  great,  black  gulf.  She 
looked  down,  there  appeared  no  bottom  ;  there 
appeared  no  light.  She  looked  up.  The  vaulted 
roof  of  the  mine  was  gone,  and  over  her  head 
was  only  an  immeasurable,  black,  and  empty 
space.  Siri  stared  fixedly  forward,  and  mad¬ 
ness  came  over  her.  It  was  a  moment  when 
the  vacuum  above  and  beneath  her,  drew  into 
it  her  very  soul ;  when  horror  iced  the  springs 
of  life  ;  when  she  felt  and  thought  nothing. 
But  unconsciously  her  bewildered  eyes  were 
fixed  on  an  object  which  descended  directly 
from  on  high  into  the  gulf,  and  moved  itself  I 
gently,  and  twinkled,  and  twinkled  in  the  light  ( 


of  the  torch.  It  was  a  cord,  a  line,  and  Siri’s 
eyes  mechanically  followed  this  line  downwards 
till  it  disappeared  in  the  depth.  But  out  of  the 
depth  arose  now  a  distant  song,  and  faintly  but 
distinctly,  she  heard  the  words  of  the  miner’s 
song : — 

“Up  brothers !  let  your  torches  glow 
Where  duty  calls  us,  let  us  go. 

Our  way  is  dark,  but  light  to  keep, 

Though  down  into  the  deep.” 

Siri’s  consciousness  returned.  It  became 
clear  to  her,  that  she  now  stood  in  a  shaft  for 
the  raising  of  ore,  and  that  the  people  below, 
whose  song  she  heard,  must  also  hear  her 
cries.  And  she  cried,  but  still  the  song  con¬ 
tinued  ;  she  called  again  and  again,  and  the 
song  ceased.  They  listened  to  her  down  in 
the  mine.  She  repeated  her  cry  ;  and  now  the 
line  moved  ;  in  a  moment  she  saw  a  light 
glimmer  in  the  depth,  and  soar  softly  upwards 
still  nearer  and  nearer  to  her. 


“Siri!  Siri!  let  me  embrace  my  child!” 
cried  Mrs.  Ingeborg,  in  the  hall  of  the  mine- 
court,  evidently  combating  with  death.  Her 
husband  opened  the  door  of  the  little  room 
adjoining,  but  it  was  empty.  The  window 
which  was  not  high  from  the  ground  was  open. 
Siri  was  away. 

“It  is  just!”  said  Mrs  Ingeborg,  with  an 
expression  of  deep  dejection ;  “  it  is  no  more 
than  just.  I  abandoned  her  cradle,  and  she 
abandons  my  death-bed  .  .  .  .  it  is  only  right. 
0  !  my  heart,  my  heart !” 

“  Be  calm,  be  composed,”  implored  her  hus¬ 
band,  affectionately.  “  Lean  against  me  !  I 
am  near  thee !  and  thy  child,  she  is  also  mine. 
Trust  me,  I  will  find  her  again  ;  I  will  one  day 
restore  her  to  thy  arms.” 

“  Oh,  thou  dear  comforter,  thou  true  one. 
Yes,  I  will  rest  on  thee,  and  on  God’s  mercy! 
in  life  thou  wert  my  joy  ;  in  death  thou  art  my 
support.  Gustaf!  a  prayer!  Let  me  rest  in 
Mora  earth,  in  the  grave  where  thou  wilt  one 
day  rest  by  my  side.  Thanks  for  all  thy  love  ! 
....  it  becomes  so  dark  before  my  eyes ....  I 
see  thee  no  longer ....  but  I  shall  see  thee  again 
....  Lay  thy  hand  upon  my  head,  and  read 
over  me  the  blessing ;  . . .  .  that  I  may  hear  thy 
voice  in  ... .  the  last !” 

He  did  so.  His  voice  did  not  tremble  then, 
but  when  he  saw  the  eyes  glaze,  whose  last 
look  of  affection  was  fixed  on  him,  then  his 
knees  shook,  and  he  sunk  upon  them,  and  laid 
his  head  against  the  heart  of  his  wife,  which 
now  had  ceased  to  beat. 

There  it  still  lay,  and  burnt  hotly,  when  that 
heart  had  already  grown  cold  beneath  the  hand 
of  death,  as  the  morning  sun  broke  into  the 
room,  and  shone  on  the  married  pair.  He  first 
raised  it,  when  a  small  piece  of  paper  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  on  which  the  following  lines 
were  written  with  a  trembling  hand  : — 

“  A  dying  person  desires  the  sacrament. 
Foster-father,  come  with  the  peace  of  God, 
prays  out  of  the  depths  of  the  earth, 

Thine,  Siri. 

Then  Nordevall  raised  himself ;  wiped  the 
cold  perspiration  from  his  brow,  and  followed 
the  guide  who  had  brought  the  message,  and 
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who  carried  what  was  requisite  for  the  holy 
office.  When  he  came  out  into  the  open  air, 
into  the  glad  sunshine,  he  stood  still,  looked 
around  him,  and  seemed  to  listen.  His  eyes 
were  dim,  and  his  look  not  such  as  before.  He 
seemed  to  have  become  many  years  older. 
Silent,  and  with  uncertain,  but  still  firmer  and 
firmer  steps,  he  followed  his  conductor  down 
into  the  mine.  The  guide  related  as  they 
-went ; _ 

“He  fell  from  the  copper-snake  down  into 
the  sinking  of  the  copper-dragon  ;  that  is,  about 
twelve  fathoms  deep ;  so  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  he  broke  his  skull ;  for  the 
doctor  says  that  it  is  the  skull  itself  that  is 
fractured,  and  that  he  cannot  have  many  hours 
to  live.  Still  he  speaks,  and  is  quite  sensible. 
We  attempted  to  carry  him  up,  but  he  could 
not  bear  it,  and  so  we  were  obliged  to  convey 
him  into  the  king’s  hall,  and  leave  him  there. 
There  he  now  lies,  and  there  is  with  him  a 
young,  fine  lady,  who  seems  to  be  his  daughter, 
and  who  laments  and  weeps  so,  that  it  is 
enough  to  cut  one  to  the  heart  to  see.  It  was 
her  voice  which  first  called  the  people  to  where 
he  lay.  But  how  she  came  down  there,  in  the 
coal-black  night,  that  knows  the  Lord  alone. 
See,  now  we  are  in  the  Duke  of  Dalarna,  and 
there,  before  us,  we  have  the  King’ s-hall.” 

A  strong  but  melancholy  light  streamed  upon 
Nordevall  as  he  entered  the  king’s  hall,  one  of 
the  largest  rooms  in  the  mine.  The  servants 
of  the  mine  stood  there,  with  blazing  torches 
in  their  hands,  surrounding,  at  some  distance, 
a  group,  upon  which  all  eyes  were  fixed.  It 
was  a  man,  who  lay  outstretched  upon  the 
earth,  evidently  seized  on,  but  not  disfigured 
by  the  hand  of  death,  and  a  young  woman  who 
knelt  by  his  side,  and  to  whom  his  looks  and 
words  were  directed.  Amongst  these  words 
were  heard  the  following — “  I  did  not  wish  it 
. . .  could  not  wish  it  when  I  saw  thee  ...  but 
an  invisible  hand  ...  the  judgment  of  God  . .  . 
plunged  me  down.” 

When  Nordevall  entered,  the  glances  of  the 
dying  man  were  turned  on  him  with  a  cold  and 
bitter  expression,  and  he  said, — 

“What  has  Gustaf  Nordevall  to  do  with 
Julius  Wolff!  what  seeks  the  happy  with  the 
unhappy!” 

“  It  is  an  unhappy  one  who  here  comes  to 
his  brother,”  replied  Nordevall,  quietly  and 
gloomily.  Innocently  did  I  deprive  thee  of  the 
joy  of  thy  life  . . .  innocently  hast  thou  crushed 
me.  I  came  from . .  .  my  wife’s  deathbed.” 

Julius  Wolff  almost  raised  himself  up  at  this 
word. 

“Is  she  dead!”  he  exclaimed ;  “then... 
then  I  have  killed  her !  this  yet  was  wanting 
. .  .  now  is  my  measure  full.  Priest,  depart 
from  me  !”  continued  he,  wildly  ;  “  what  wilt 
thou  with  me  !  leave  me  !  I  need  thee  not !  I 
know  my  sin  and  ray  doom.” 

Nordevall  drew  nearer. 

“  Dost  thou  know,  also,  God’s  power !  hast 
thou  measured  the  depths  of  his  mercy!”  said 
he,  with  a  voice  and  look  which  seemed  not  to 
belong  to  the  earth. 

Wolffhad  sunk  back — his  countenance  chang¬ 
ed.  Speechlessly  he  raised  his  clasped  hands, 
and  fixed  on  Nordevall  an  inquiring,  thirsting 
glance. 


Nordevall  bent  down  to  him,  fell  on  his  knees 
at  his  side,  in  order  to  be  able  to  speak  softly 
to  him,  and  hear  his  answer.  His  countenance, 
full  of  seriousness  and  compassion,  shone  in 
the  meantime  more  and  more.  And  when  he 
raised  himself,  he  stood  like  an  apostle  of  love 
and  consolation  before  the  repentant  man,  and 
imparted  to  him  what  life  has  of  deepest  and 
best. 

The  mine  people  sang : 

“  Oh,  Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the  sins  of 
the  world.” 

A  breath  of  that  peace  which  the  world  can¬ 
not  give  came  like  a  bright  light  over  the 
the  countenance  of  the  dying  man.  The  young 
maiden’s  tears  flowed  no  longer.  The  sting 
and  pain  of  death  were  swallowed  up  in  a  di¬ 
vine  life,  a  heavenly  anticipation. 

The  clergyman  read  the  blessing  over  father 
and  daughter. 

Soon  afterwards  rested  the  daughter’s  warm 
lips  on  those  of  the  father,  which  were  become 
cold  for  ever. 

“  Blessed  are  they  that  sleep  !”  said  Norde¬ 
vall,  as,  supporting  his  weary  head,  he  con¬ 
templated  the  peace  in  the  features  of  the  de¬ 
parted  ;  then  bending  himself  still  lower,  he 
embraced  the  half  unconcious  maiden,  and 
raised  himself  with  her. 


A  GLANCE  FORWARD  INTO  TIME 

“Up  she beholdeth. 

Once  more  arise 
Earth  out  of  ocean, 

Gloriously  green. 

Cataracts  fall. 

And  there  soars  the  eagle." 

Thus  sang  in  the  mist-veiled  times  of  old,  the 
northern  seeress,  the  wise  Vala,  of  the  arising 
of  the  world  from  its  last  contest.  And,  God 
be  praised  !  the  resurrection  of  which  she  sings, 
this  renovation,  this  growing  green  afresh,  this 
giving  of  new  wings  to  life,  that  we  also  see — 
we  who  still  dwell  in  “the  shadows  of  the 
earth” — in  many  a  glorious  revelation  in  the 
life  of  nature,  of  the  heart,  of  thought,  and  of 
society.  It  is  to  us  a  hint  and  an  augury. 

We  sketch  here,  with  hasty  outlines,  merely 
a  little  picture  of  this  in  the  history  of  the  man 
and  the  child  whom  we  lately  left  overwhelmed 
by  the  shadows  of  sorrow  and  of  death.  As 
they  attached  themselves  to  each  other  at  this 
moment,  so  continued  they  to  do  so  more  and 
more  affectionately  in  the  future.  She  became 
an  angel  through  him.  His  heart,  his  life,  his 
home,  grew  again  green  through  her.  A  more 
beautiful  relation  than  that  between  this  father 
and  this  daughter  cannot  be  conceived.  At 
a  later  day,  when  he  rested  in  the  earth  of 
Mora,  by  the  side  of  the  beloved  departed  wife, 
whom  he  never  ceased  in  silence  to  yearn  after, 
Siri  kissed  the  mould  upon  their  grave,  and  left 
Mora  to  follow  a  happy  husband  and  wife,  Olof 
and  Valborg,  to  their  home  at  the  iron-works 
at  Westanfors.  As  a  beloved  and  affectionate 
sister  she  lives  here  with  them.  She  tends  the 
sick  in  the  iron-works  and  on  the  estate  ;  she 
takes  charge  of  orphan  children,  and  by  these 
I  means  has  a  wide  extended  and  beneficial  ac- 
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tivity.  This  intercourse  with  nature,  with  her 
relatives  and  their  children,  quiet  thoughts  and 
feelings,  which,  on  invisible  wings,  conduct  her 
through  life,  make  her  happy  in  the  noblest 
sense.  Always  lively,  always  glad,  it  is  as  if  a 
secret  fire  in  her  heart  prevented  her  growing 
cold  or  weary,  and  kept  back  old  age  from  her 
brow.  So  does  she  advance  on  her  way. 
Light  is  her  wandering  on  earth.  The  living, 
affectionate  glance  is  never  diverted  from  its 
goal  beyond  it.  And  as  she  thus  wanders  as 


one  of  those  “who  pass  through  the  vale  of 
sorrow  and  make  them  wells,”  her  flute  is  often 
heard  resounding  through  the  woods  with  the 
self-same  beautiful  tones— tones  of  the  hymn 
of  deliverance  of  the  spirits  of  nature,  which 
she  heard  in  her  earliest  youth— or  her  clear,., 
sweet  voice  sings  a  “God’s  peace”  over  Dal- 
arna,  in  the  cordial  words  of  the  ancient  Dal 
song,  in  which  a  grateful  heart  here  unites  : 

God  strengthen  and  gladden  the  people  who  dwell 

By  river,  on  hill,  and  in  Daletn ! 


THE  END 


